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THE EMANCIPATION OF THE ORDINARY READER. 


By My es Conno_L_Ly. 


E ordinary man _iiterally 

swears by the Printed Word. 
He may boast of his liberation from 
authority and his rights as an in- 
dividual, but actually, with that 
curious avenging irony that tracks 
men’s pride, he is a serf, abject 
and unknowing, to a despotic and 
almost irresponsible estate. The 
most obvious falsehood in science 
or history or religion has but to be 
printed in a book or repeated in 
newspapers and he accepts it as 
established truth. The Printed 
Word itself is his authority. 

There is no need to emphasize 
the darkness of this servitude. But 
dark as it is, it is not as dark as it 
has been. The pendulum, I think, 
has swung. Within a few years 
the grip of the unauthoritative, un- 
substantiated Printed Word on the 
ordinary mind has been shaken, 
slightly, perhaps, but still shaken. 
Again the mind begins to grope for 
some authority above that of the 


mere Printed Word; or, at least, 
for some authority behind the 
Printed Word. The emancipation 
of the ordinary reader has begun. 

To understand how this has hap- 
pened it is necessary to under- 
stand how the Printed Word ac- 
quired its tremendous false author- 
itativeness. 


* * * 


Man is naturally credulous of the 
testimony of another. He is de- 
pendent on others for almost all 
the information of his life. He be- 
lieves that the world is round, that 
blood circulates, that insulin 
thwarts diabetes, that Lenin is 
dead, without any attempt at per- 
sonal verification. If he meets a 
stranger outside his door who tells 
him that there has been an auto- 
mobile smash-up at the next cor- 
ner, he readily believes him. Sim- 
ilarly, if he reads the same state- 
ment in a newspaper, he believes it. 
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He is accustomed to accept in- 
formation on the authority of an- 
other. Besides, he has faith in the 
general probity of mankind. This 
simple will to believe, natural and 
encouraged by practice, he brings 
to the reading of book or periodical 
or newspaper. 

His credence in the report of the 
automobile smash-up from both 
stranger and newspaper is equally 
firm. But this credence varies 
when the report is not a simple 
narrative of facts but a statement 
demanding some proof or author- 
ity. For example: if he meets a 
stranger outside his door who tells 
him that eating sand is good for 
rheumatism, or that man is a re- 
fined ape, he may or may not be- 
lieve him, according to his intel- 
ligence, information, inclinations, 
and whatever authority the super- 
ficial appearance of the stranger 
may lend to his words. A number 
of human beings would, and do, be- 
lieve such a stranger. But cre- 
dence, in such a case, is limited by 
the stranger’s lack of authority. 
Should, however, a man read in a 
book or newspaper that eating sand 
is good for rheumatism or that man 
is a refined ape, he would, if he is 
of the vast multitude of ordinary 
men, be very likely to believe the 
statement until he learned other- 
wise. The credence he gives the 
Printed Word is greater than the 
credence he gives the stranger. The 
reason is obvious: both stranger 
and Printed Word may furnish 
equally small proof, or none at all, 
but the Printed Word carries with 
it an authority of itself. 

Where does the Printed Word 
get this authority? 

In back of it is the general dis- 
position of mankind to believe 
ordinary testimony that I have 


mentioned. But the Printed Word, 
merely because it is printed, has a 
certain false but powerful influence. 
How false no one need be told who 
has watched ordinary lies, without 
any pretense at substantiation, be- 
come a part of the common knowl- 
edge of a race or nation through 
constant repetition in print. The 
press, it is true, has a certain well 
understood power of reaching the 
minds of the multitude through 
argument and stirring its passions 
through emotional appeal. The 
power of the Printed Word is al- 
most always attributed to the ease 
and speed and ingenuity with which 
it can thus influence millions. But 
to consider the influence of the 
Printed Word only thus, is to omit 
recognition of the tremendous 
power of the Printed Word as an 
authority in itself, a power which 
in most instances is the force be- 
hind the emotional and (so-called) 
intellectual appeal. Without an 
understanding of this important 
factor, any discussion of the press 
and any attempt at reformation of 
the press are practically futile. 
An example may help to make 
this point clear. When the Amer- 
ican Medical Association issues a 
statement that there is no proved 
cure of pyorrhea and that men ad- 
vertising to the contrary are quacks, 
that statement has behind it the 
authority of the American Medical 
Association. But when a politician 
or editor of little learning but 
abundant prejudice informs the na- 
tion through a codperating press 
that it was the intention of the 
founders of America that no one 
but a Protestant should hold the 
Presidency of the United States, his 
statement has no authority what- 
soever. Millions accept it, apart 
from prejudice, as a_ historical 
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truth, merely because they see the 
statement widely circulated and 
often repeated in type. The power 
of this appeal is due largely to what 
I here designate as the power of 
the unauthoritative, unsubstanti- 


ated Printed Word of itself. 

Where does the Printed Word 
get this power? 

First of all, through a traditional 
and customary unquestioning be- 
lief in the mere Printed Word; sec- 
persuasive 


ondly, through the 
power of type itself. 

The traditional belief in the 
Printed Word can be traced back 
to the first days of the printing 
press. Man then, as now, did not 
and could not solve for himself all 
the problems of life. In those days, 
print was novel and hence had a 
unique appeal to men’s minds. The 
reading of those who could read or 
who, so to speak, could be read to, 
was confined to books that had be- 
hind them the authority of scholar- 
ship or the Church (usually iden- 
tical): books of knowledge, the 
classics, psalters, the Bible. A re- 
spect, approaching veneration, for 
the Printed Word sprang up, en- 
couraged by the responsible and 
often noble spirit of the early pub- 
lishers. Through the mental atti- 
tude of years the fact of print be- 
came associated with the authority 
behind print. Thus, finally, print 
itself became associated with au- 
thority. The mere fact of print, re- 
gardless of the agency behind it, 
became an authority in itself. 

The life of each man repeats the 
process in a smaller way. The first 
books he reads that profess to be 
true (omitting nursery rimes, tales, 
etc.) are usually textbooks of arith- 
metic, spelling, grammar, history, 
elementary science. He is taught 
to refer to these books as author- 


ities. A book becomes to him a 
veracious, reliable institution. His 
faith in these books is transferred, 
in varying measure, to whatever 
other books of similar profession 
he happens to read. Thus, custom 
builds up a confidence in the Printed 
Word, in irresponsible book and 
newspaper, which it has no reason 
to possess. 

This traditional and customary 
respect for the Printed Word is 
strengthened by other influences: 
the common faith of mankind in 
the probity of mankind I have men- 
tioned, by which the ordinary 
reader inclines to believe rather 
than suspect authors of books and 
editors of newspapers; the substan- 
tiating effect that constant repeti- 
tion, such as modern newspapers 
allow, has on what is printed; the 
tendency to believe that when a 
great uproar is made, such as news- 
papers of a certain quality are al- 
ways making, there is genuine truth 
at the bottom. But these influences 
tend to strengthen all testimony, 
and are not particularly typical of 
the testimony of the Printed Word. 

In conjunction with the tradi- 
tional and customary credence in 
the Printed Word, authoritative or 
unauthoritative, works the inclina- 
tion to believe the Printed Word 
simply because it is a printed word. 
This I have called the persuasive 
power of type. Type is a solidifying 
agent. It snatches an idea out of 
the shifting clouds of fancy and 
gives it a sensible existence. It 
takes a theory or an opinion or a 
lie out of the mists of minds and 
sets it down, visible and substantial, 
in credible black and white. A 
falsehood may thus appear to a 
man as a visible fact, like a house 
or tree. Beholding is believing; by 
an easily comprehended perversion, 
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what is seen as actually printed, 
especially when seen a number of 
times, comes to be seen as actually 
true. Print, which proves only 
print, is taken as a proof of what 
is printed. 

Thus, then, the Printed Word of 
itself derives its power: from the 
nature and necessity of man to ac- 
cept ordinary testimony; from the 
traditional and customary respect 
of man for what is printed, a re- 
spect which tends to associate the 
authority that is behind some print, 
and once was behind all print, with 
all print to-day; and from the 
power of type to induce man to be- 
lieve he is beholding the truth when 
he is merely beholding print. 


Now, man’s credence in_ the 


Printed Word even as ordinary 
testimony has been weakened; his 
traditional and customary respect 
for print and his consequent belief 


in print as an authority in itself 
have been undermined; and his un- 
conscious reliance in the power of 
mere type has been vitiated. Hence 
it is that the grip of the unauthor- 
itative, unsubstantiated Printed 
Word on the ordinary mind has 
been shaken. 

How this has happened I shall 
try to indicate. 


* * * 


Modern books, periodicals, and 
newspapers have disturbed man’s 
natural credulousness and _ thus 
have weakened his credence in the 
Printed Word. 

Many generations heretofore have 
professed skepticism and boasted 
of it. But the new generation of 
to-day does not particularly profess 
to be skeptical. It does not boast 
of it. It is skeptical. This skepti- 
cism can be attributed to the 
Printed Word, especially to news- 


papers. Wherever the newspaper 
penetrates, it destroys the simple 
faith of humankind. A man cannot 
look day after day upon narratives 
of exceptional vices and not be per- 
suaded, or unknowingly moved, to 
believe these exceptional vices as 
typical in large measure of human 
nature. The newspaper must appear 
as a mirror of life, while it is really 
a spotlight, covering a wide area to 
be sure, but focused especially 
on the abnormal and the anom- 
alous. Perhaps it is a good thing 
for men to have been thus disillu- 
sioned concerning the idealism and 
nobility of mankind, just as an ex- 
posure of political graft teaches a 
wholesome suspicion of politicians. 
The present generation will not, I 
think, be so easily ruled by catch 
phrases, nor so readily led to sacri- 
fice and slaughter by eloquent prom- 
ise and rhetorical appeal. One sees 
an excellent sign of this enlighten- 
ment in the growing doubts of youth 
as to the sincerity and effectiveness 
of the two great political parties of 
the United States. Blind loyalty of 
any sort is an unusual phenomenon 
nowadays. The world, thanks to the 
Printed Word, is no longer roughly 
to be classified as a multitude of 
boors and a few masters. The 
Printed Word has begun to make 
people skeptical, and healthily so. 
But the boomerang comes back: 
the mass of people begins to be 
skeptical of the Printed Word. 
The mass of mankind is to-day 
more widely informed than in the 
past. The rustic is worldly-wise, 
the deck hand sophisticated. The 
literate man, however ignorant, has 
in the Printed Word a servant 
which, while it may often mislead 
him, lays enormous information at 
his feet. The masses, as the com- 
mon phrase puts it, are more en- 
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lightened. This enlightenment, or- 
dinary though it may be, and in 
some measure false, is, at least, de- 
structive of childish credulity. The 
Printed Word has shaken the un- 
reserved confidence of the masses 
which it itself, above all agencies, 
enjoyed. 

Secondly, modern books, period- 
icals, and newspapers have under- 
mined the traditional and custom- 
ary respect for print and the belief 
in mere print as an authority in it- 
self. They have undermined the 
traditional and customary respect 
for print through their growth in 
number, commonness, flagrancy, 
and frivolity. They have under- 
mined the belief in mere print as an 
authority in itself by their betrayals 
of this confidence, and particularly 
by propagandism. 

It is no marvel that many to-day 
have lost their respect for the 
Printed Word. The Printed Word 
is no longer unique. It has become 
a commonplace and must endure 
the contempt of familiarity. The 
world welters in printed matter. It 
shouts an empty hullabaloo down 
from every billboard, trumpets 
gaudy boasts from street sign and 
car poster. It is the tom-tom of the 
advertiser and notoriety-seeker, the 
siren of the quack. It has become, 
particularly in newspaper forms, a 
vehicle for bombast and smut and 
ignorance, for idiocy and irrever- 
ence. It is more than this, and 
serves better purposes, but it is this 
too. The whole press has had to 
pay in loss of prestige and power 
for the vulgarity, viciousness, and 
dishonesty of certain irresponsible 
newspapers. Little by little has the 
Printed Word uprooted the respect 
men bore it because it was the 
Printed Word. 

But it is propagandism that, more 


than any other influence, has weak- 
ened the authority of the Printed 
Word. 

The word propaganda, an honor- 
able word of itself, has come within 
a very few years to have a dishon- 
orable significance. The word lost 
its virtue mainly during the late 
war, when it came to mean not so 
much the propagation of a doctrine, 
as the seeking, by maligning a rival 
or opponent, by any means fair or 
foul, in picture or speech or print, 
support for a cause. In its war 
frenzy, propagandism defamed the 
authority of the Printed Word and 
thus weakened the vigor of its own 
principal vehicle. The abject sight 
of the book, periodical, and news- 
paper press screaming deliriously 
the world over, each voice exagger- 
ating its own cause beyond reason 
or sanity, disturbed multitudinous 
souls of all persuasions who had 


innocently given the Printed Word 
the authority of truth. Every side 
was right, every side was wrong. 
In America, when it was neutral 
ground, the Printed Word was put 
to the most varied base employ- 


ment. The Printed Word became 
little more than a tin horn for any 
impostor to blow through. 

People began to discover that the 
unauthoritative, unsubstantiated 
Printed Word was not of itself the 
fount of pure truth they in their 
credulity and reverence had come 
to believe. I do not mean what so 
many have meant: that the people 
everywhere began to suspect a “sub- 
sidized press.” This suspicion, jus- 
tified in a few instances, was con- 
fined to a small number which 
greatly exaggerated it. The truth 
is, of course, that editorial preju- 
dices are a far stronger influence 
in the career of a newspaper than 
any bribe of gold. 
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Propagandizing of some sort has 
been going on since the Printed 
Word first became a power with 
the multitude, but never was it car- 
ried on so obviously on so wide a 
scale. In the case of the United 
States in the war, it had an inci- 
dental but powerful result. The 
clearer-minded of those young men 
who were urged to sacrifice and 
service for the noble purpose of 
protecting small nations and mak- 
ing the world safe for democracy, 
examining Europe to-day, are struck 
by the futility of their sacrifice and 
service. They remember their 
ardor with some feeling of foolish- 
ness. It is not that they regret 
having gone to war, so much as 
they regret having been led to war 
under what they have come to be- 
lieve false or, at least, foolish pre- 
tenses. This reaction is only an 
accidental consequence of the prop- 
aganda of the war. We might, if 
we were allowed to have our unin- 
terrupted say, have made the world 
safe for democracy and small na- 
tions. That we did not is no blot 
on the nation. But it is a fact that 
our high purposes have turned out 
to have been high talk and that 
those clearer-minded men I have 
mentioned feel that they were in 
no small measure victimized. It is 
these young men, now made wary 
of propaganda, who will go far to 
determine the tone of the minds of 
the future. 

But, as I have said, this failure to 
fulfill promises might never have 
happened. The flooding of Amer- 
ica with propaganda, particularly 
before America entered the war, 
undermined much more generally, 
though not so obviously, the belief 
in the Printed Word as an author- 
ity in itself. For the first time, 
propaganda threw off its disguise: 


it became obvious, thus losing its 
power of subtle penetration; it 
flapped its arms in the wind; it 
paraded all its machinery and trap- 
pings out into the open sunlight. 
For the first time, it was made 
clear to the ordinary reader of book 
and pamphlet and newspaper that 
the Printed Word could appear as 
authority for two opposite causes, 
or for three or four or forty power- 
ful contrary beliefs, and all of them 
vehemently on the side of heaven. 
Which was a man to believe? The 
Printed Word ceased to be an as- 
surance of truth, for every side had 
the assurance of the Printed Word. 
Which was right? Those who had 
prejudices in the debate followed 
those prejudices. But those who 
had no prejudices or pale prejudices 
hesitated for a thoughtful moment. 
And in that moment they saw that 
the Printed Word of itself has no 
authority at all, that of itself it is 
worthy of no credence, that it can 
be the tool of any criminal or mad- 
man or demagogue. All may not 
have seen the fact as I have put it. 
But the realization of the fact has 
become a part of the general con- 
sciousness of the nation, spoken 
here, inarticulate there, a realiza- 
tion that is still incipient and is 
more sensed than seen or heard. 
A mass of men is beginning to see 
that it is not the Printed Word but 
the authority behind the Printed 
Word that gives it credence. The 
ordinary man may conceive a wrong 
authority for a right, but it is a 
tremendous step in the cause of 
truth that at last he has even a 
dawning sense of the necessity of 
authority behind the Printed Word. 

In view of contemporary disputes 
regarding the authoritativeness of 
the Bible, it is interesting to note 
how the general discrediting of the 
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Bible has, in a remote way, weak- 
ened the power of the Printed Word. 
Centuries had trained the Western 
world to a veneration of the Bible. 
This veneration was very easily 
carried over, in a vastly smaller 
degree, to the few books that took 
their places on the table with the 
family Bible. Now, the demolition 
of belief in the Bible brought with 
it a wavering of belief in other 
books. Men have seen the Bible 
made authority for contrary and 
contradictory conclusions. The re- 
sult is natural: the Bible, in spite 
of increasing circulation, ceases to 
have the influence of heretofore. It 
becomes merely a book. 

Men are beginning to discern 
what would have been obvious to 
any unwarped mind of any intel- 
ligence at any time: that a Bible of 
itself is not sufficient authority for 
itself. And if minds were unwarped 


and had even an ordinary endow- 
ment of perspicacity, they would 
see the logicality of the Catholic 
position that holds a Bible accept- 
able only through the authority of 


the Catholic Church. It must not 
be thought that I write here of the 
Bible as if it were exactly the same 
as other books. The point is that 
the loss of faith in the Bible, a book 
above all others worthy of credence, 
has brought with it a loss of faith, 
undefined, perhaps, but existent, in 
many books which are similarly 
without authority for themselves 
other than themselves. 

Publishers of the Printed Word, 
in great number, deserve this grow- 
ing suspicion and this loss of con- 
fidence that I have indicated. The 
wielding of such tremendous power 
in the control of men as they wield 
is a highly responsible and, at times, 
sacred trust. But they, as a body, 
have not taken it so. Publishing 


was once a noble vocation; to-day 
it is simply a device for making 
money, with many of the features 
of stock gambling. The more hon- 
orable among publishers produce 
print as other men produce gro- 
ceries; the less honorable as other 
men produce drugs. Of Anthony 
Koberger, one of the first of the 
world’s great publishers, it was said 
by a contemporary publisher: “You 
have never printed anything that is 
worldly or frivolous; your books are 
all of righteous and godly literature. 
For the support of the true faith 
and for the development of godly 
scholarship, you have brought be- 
fore the world the books which are 
the most trustworthy and author- 
itative, the books which have stood 
the test of time.” One would not, 
to be sure, seek to narrow the work 
of modern publishing houses to the 
noble purposes praised above, but 
one is hardly presumptuous in ask- 
ing them, particularly the pub- 
lishers of newspapers, to have a 
little more active regard for fairness 
and a little more honorable concern 
for those poor souls who are so 
much in their power. 


a * * 


As the third factor in establish- 
ing the unauthoritative Printed 
Word as credible, I mentioned a 
certain disposition toward believing 
what is printed, merely because of 
the persuasive power of type. Any 
statement set down boldly in sub- 
stantial, graphic black and white is, 
because of its positive visibility, ac- 
cepted by many as true. Print tends 
to give to a declaration something 
of the authority of a document. But 
this curious power of print to in- 
duce credence in its message has 
been vitiated by the enormous, 
everyday use of priiit for all pur- 
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poses. Seeing is believing, but even 
the gullibility of some poor crea- 
tures would be strained in an effort 
to believe everything they see in 
print at present. 

Print to-day is far more common 
than writing, especially so if you 
consider as print the work of the 
typewriter. Print two or three 
inches high is not uncommon on a 
newspaper page; print, or rather 
immense, distorted projections of 
print, grotesque giants of letters, 
block the landscape or lattice the 
sky with unsubstantiated legends; 
enormously magnified characters of 
print, higher than telegraph poles 
flame in the night with electric fire 
to startle or bewitch the gazer into 
belief in their empty tales... . 
What authority has poor, timid 
little nonpareil of itself beside these 
titans of emphasis and persuasion? 
The great dignity and prestige of 
the visiting or business card of a 
few years ago, attributable only to 
the conceit that the printing of the 
names of human beings on neat 
white cardboards in some fashion 
ennobled or established these be- 
ings, seem to-day like capricious 
fancies or delusions of a time when 
the world was very young. Type, of 
itself, still has power, as anyone is 
aware who has seen, say, a Brisbane 
editorial in two-column_ ten-point 
bold-face reduced to some eight- 
point light-face type in one narrow 
unobtrusive column, and marked 
how its original vigor vanished. 
But type to-day is too common to 
challenge the eye much, to say 
nothing of the mind. Advertisers 
have imitated handwriting in their 
announcements in the hope that a 
type resembling script, contrasted 
with the ordinariness of regular 
types, might catch the attention. No 
longer is print the forceful argu- 
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ment for the thing printed that il 
once was. Print, until men, under 
the inspiration of H. G. Wells, learn 
telepathic communication, will be 
the great servant of mankind. But 
no longer can mere type presume 
solely on its expressiveness to in- 
fluence men. 


* * * 


It is assuring to remark the grow- 
ing dubiousness of a multitude of 
men in the modern newspaper. 
When a newspaper reports a simple 
occurrence that has no particular 
bearing on any race, government, 
class, or religion, people take it on 
its word. Such a report does not 
permit much interpretation. Its 
truth depends largely on the ac- 
curacy of the observer. The per- 
centage of inaccuracy in the report- 
ing of simple facts, momentous 
though they may be, is so small that 


a newspaper is rightly given full 
credence. When, however, the mod- 
ern newspaper reports any occur- 
rence, opinion, rumor, that is sus- 
ceptible of bias and open to varied 
interpretation, the ordinary reader 


is to-day alert. This alertness, this 
tendency to question, this inclina- 
tion to suspect and withhold judg- 
ment, is a very recent phenomenon, 
found most obviously in youth of 
to-day, and is traceable to those 
causes I have mentioned: an in- 
crease in general skepticism; a fall- 
ing off in veneration for the Printed 
Word; a weakening in belief in the 
Printed Word as an authority in 
itself; and a vitiation of the per- 
suasive power of mere type. 

I do not think that one can ques- 
tion the statement that the ordinary 
newspaper reader of to-day is im- 
mensely less gullible (still gullible 
though he may be) than he was 
fifteen years ago. The old phrase 
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of finality, “I saw it in the paper,” 
has been displaced by the critical 
remark, “only newspaper talk,” 
and, in some cases, by the expres- 
sion, “the imagination of these re- 
porters.” Such common remarks 
intimate, to say the least, a sus- 
picious state of mind. 

Newspaper policy in most in- 
stances has changed with this 
change in the reader’s attitude. I 
doubt if a newspaper editor to-day 
would bid a subordinate, testing a 
feature, to “try it on the dogs.” 
Most of the silly, sob-sister features 
have passed into the realm of joc- 
ular anecdote. The sloppy, adjec- 
tival style of writing is slipping 
down little by little into disrepute. 
Exaggeration is still rampant, but 
far more subtly and temperately 
managed than in the past. Once in 
a while there is a slip, as in the first 
Armistice hoax, but only once in a 


while; the Pope does not die so 


often nowadays. Foreign corre- 
spondents still predict the destinies 
of the world, but no one pays much 
attention to them. Editorials have 
come to be considered as expres- 
sions of what a great number of 
the readers of a newspaper think 
rather than the molders of their 
opinions. In two recent mayoralty 
elections in Boston and New York, 
the winning candidates were bit- 
terly opposed by all of the powerful 
newspapers of both cities, with the 
exception of one newspaper in each 
city. The day after election the 
publishers and hard-working edi- 
torial writers of these powerful 
papers were somewhat dazed, I 
imagine, to find all their labor and 
space had been in vain. For some 
of them, it was the first indication 
that the world was swinging into a 
new phase. In certain ignorant 
sections of the country, newspapers, 


and vile ones at that, still hold the 
minds and hearts of their readers 
in their grasp. But I do not think 
these sections can remain isolated 
in their utter ignorance for long. 

Certain influences, other than 
those I have mentioned, have con- 
tributed to this growing suspicion 
of the fairness and nobility of mod- 
ern newspapers. The power of cen- 
sorship to falsify an account merely 
by forcing the omission of certain 
facts, has taught many of the more 
thoughtful of readers the unreli- 
ability of partial reports, even when 
those partial reports in themselves 
are true. This enlightenment, how- 
ever, is restricted. A much more 
general awakening has come about 
among readers of the so-called sen- 
sational newspapers, simply be- 
cause such newspapers have cried 
wolf too often even for the profound 
and elastic gullibility of these 
readers. 

Another source of skepticism may 
be found in the growing suspicion 
of the influence of the business of- 
fice of a newspaper. The modern 
newspaper has become an enormous 
advertising medium, with the con- 
sequence, among others, that the 
reader is constantly watchful of the 
power of the advertiser over the 
newspaper itself. This fear, though 
largely unfounded, has enormous 
weight with discontented men who 
make up a goodly-sized bulk of 
newspaper readers. 

Among the same class we find an 
increasing belief that as the modern 
newspaper owners are, in the enor- 
mity of their business, capitalists 
just as much as steel barons or oil 
kings, so their instruments must in- 
cline to favor the plutocrat. This 
belief, likewise, is not well founded, 
but is similarly effective. The or- 
dinary man is beginning to see that 
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a great newspaper must possess 
great wealth, and that to-day, in 
the intricacy and variety of finan- 
cial investment, it is very seldom 
that great wealth is isolated, but 
may be very much involved in coal 
mining, say, or transportation, or 
real estate, or in any other form of 
capitalistic enterprise. This, too, 
adds to the suspicion that great 
newspapers, particularly as they 
now tend toward monopoly, have 
a very definite bias. The fact that 
almost all good newspapers have 
come (though only recently) to re- 
strict in great measure any bias to 
their editorial columns and keep 
such bias from their news columns 
is seldom taken into consideration. 

Again, the ordinary man does not 
take the newspaper as seriously to- 
day as he did ten years ago. This, 
too, is traceable to those funda- 
mental causes for the falling off in 
credence that I have already men- 
tioned. But besides these is the 
fact that newspapers do not take 
themselves so seriously as they did 
fifteen years ago. The newspaper 
has ceased to be “Everyman’s Bible” 
and has become more and more 
“Everyman’s Entertainment.” The 
facetious columnist has soared to 
popularity. The joke-maker and 
comic-strip artist have risen to be 
great circulation-getters. Never was 
a generation so avid of humor and 
so well supplied. Light features 
have tempered the deadly serious- 
ness of the press of yesteryear. 
Coupled with this, is a growing 
scarcity of bitter, unrelenting po- 
litical partisanship. Not so vehe- 
mently and not so often do news- 
papers declare: “My party right or 
my party wrong, my party.” And 
partly in consequence, no longer do 
newspaper readers declare their 
paper right or their paper wrong, 


but their paper. One remarks an 
increase in the number of /nde- 
pendent Democratic and Independ- 
ent Republican newspapers. And 
one remarks a tendency toward 
“Liberalism,” which may mean 
merely an endeavor, discreet and 
calculating, to please all, and to be- 
come inoffensive at the cost of be- 
lieving nothing or anything. 


* * * 


It seems undeniable that the un- 
authorized Printed Word is losing 
—in a vague way, perhaps, but still 
losing—its grip on the ordinary 
mind. Mere repetition of falsehood 
in the daily press, effective though 
it still is, is far from being as ef- 
fective as it once was. Men are 
looking not so much at the simple 
fact of the Printed Word as at the 
authority behind that word. In- 
deed, men, I think it can be said, 
are beginning to look more and 
more carefully toward authorities 
external to themselves. They are 
beginning to see the necessity for 
such authorities. They are begin- 
ning to discover, or, rather, to real- 
ize, the obvious truth that man is 
not sufficient for himself. That 
they have not analyzed this change 
makes it none the less true. 

The Printed Word that of itself 
so long and so falsely satisfied them 
as an authority has fallen into sus- 
picion. Their faith in it may be 
revived; but so long as the whole- 
some skepticism I have mentioned 
persists there will be no such re- 
vival. The individualist reels about 
on an empty earth beneath an 
empty sky. The Reformation be- 
queathed him faith in himself and 
faith in the Printed Word. The 
force of the Reformation kept his - 
individualism alive by antagonism; 
for insurgence, or, if you wish, anti- 
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Romanism, was the essential spirit 
of the Reformation. But it is a long 
day since the Reformation. It is 
following the life chart of ante- 
cedent heresies; it is decomposing; 
its vitality is ebbing out. Man’s 
antagonism grows less and less def- 
inite, though it may flare now and 
then in the hysteria that is partic- 
ularly indicative of inconsequence. 
Material science lent the individual- 
ist a supporting arm when he 
needed it most. But now material 
science has lost its dogmatism; now 
it, too, as a philosophy is petering 
out. The individualist is beginning 
to see that ever shifting hypotheses, 
arrogant assumptions, and mere tab- 
ulations of facts, whatever they may 
do to help the progress of scientific 
investigation, do not make a philos- 
ophy that can lift man above the 
tedium and transitoriness of Time. 

Man’s unsupported self has failed 
him as far as guidance on his des- 
tiny is concerned. Now, that other 
gift of the Reformation, the Printed 
Word has played him false. First, 
the Bible; then, the book and news- 
paper. In economics, in history, in 
material science, man will demand 
more and more hereafter an author- 
ity beyond that of the mere Printed 
Word. If he insists on his demands 
they will be supplied. One hears 
more often nowadays: “He ought 
to know. He’s so-and-so”; which, 
while it does not signify very much, 
is, at least, significant. There is a 
tendency to accept the authority of 
prominent names. 

But this, though better than the 
tendency to accept no authority, is 


on the decline. The demagogue has 
not the unquestioned power he once 
had. With the gigantic increase of 
empty advertising for commercial 
and political and personal purposes, 
the ordinary man has begun to sus- 
pect mere fame. “Publicity,” 
through press agents and advertis- 
ing agencies and independent no- 
toriety-seekers, has become so com- 
mon an instrument of delusion that 
it has lost much of its magic and 
power since Barnum’s day. In the 
case of “medical cures” one notes 
an increasing wariness on the part 
of the general public and an in- 
creasing demand, consequently, for 
substantiation by demonstration or 
authority on the part of newspaper 
editors. Effects are more noticeable, 
perhaps, in medicine, because its 
claims are capable of intimate and 
personal verification. 

At any rate, men are seeking 
authorities. History is being re- 
written. Science is being pared of 
some of its more inordinate conceits 
and diabolical fancies. In religion 
the drift is toward some definite 
authority or toward no religion at 
all. Protestantism has strangled it- 
self, so to speak, by its contortions 
on the fence. The day of division is 
at hand. On that day many men 
will seek the authority of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Meanwhile the 
emancipation of the ordinary 
reader goes on. The despot totters. 
The unauthorized Printed Word is 
losing its grip. .. . 

One looks ferward to the battle 
with increasing courage and new 


hope. 





CARMELITA, WIDOW. 


By Maup AND DeELos W. LOVELACE. 


ERE was nothing but compas- 

sion in Sue Childers’s voice 
when, one stormy March night, 
over the telephone, she gave me my 
first news of Carmelita’s affliction— 
that still baffling and, in more ways 
than oné, tragic episode. 

“Aunt Mary,” she begged, her 
tones ragged as the tones of Sue’s 
voice are when, if she weren’t Sue, 
she’d break down and cry. “Aunt 
Mary, won’t you go out to Carmel- 
ita? She won’t see anybody—but of 
course she’d see you—and she’s— 
crushed.” 

I was used to Carmelita crushed, 
but I was not used to Sue so des- 
perate about it. 

“What is wrong?” I asked with 
more anxiety and less good-hu- 
mored skepticism than tales of Car- 
melita’s woes commonly evoked. 

“Haven't you heard? You read 
to-night of the death of Valentine 
Ross? Aunt Mary, they were mar- 
ried when he was here—secretly. 
Carmelita was leaving to-morrow to 
join him.” 

Valentine Ross, the tramp poet! 
I had met him during his brief stay 
in our city, when he had read his 
somewhat lurid verses in every 
drawing-room that aspired to be a 
salon. I had been recalling him all 
evening—his charming, picturesque 
youth—ever since the evening paper 
had recounted his fatal fall beneath 
a freight car on which, in accord- 
ance with his sensational habits, 
he was making his way across 
country. “Riding the rods,” the 
newspapers phrased it. 


But Valentine Ross married to 
Carmelita! It seemed incredible. 
It was hardly a fortnight since I 
had observed them exchanging for- 
malities at a tea table—Carmelita 
moody-eyed, exotically garbed, 
tense, as usual. 

I promised to set out immediately. 
I was pityingly fearful of how Car- 
melita would meet trouble. She 
had a penchant for tragedy, though 
as yet she had never encountered 
it, save in the recesses of her soul 
and her errant imagination. 

But half a storm-ridden city 
away, in the overheated, cloud- 
scraping apartment that she shared 
with a negligible aunt, I found her 
“taking it” as I should least have 
expected. 

In pitiful, improvised mourning 
—a black dinner gown from which 
sea-green overdrapes had been re- 
moved—she sat with her hands 
folded quietly over a small, carved 
Italian chest. Her face was white, 
but her wide, dark eyes were dry. 
The room was lighted bleakly by a 
student lamp and held the sweet, 
unhappy scent of hyacinths. 

I was with her for more than an 
hour. She broke down only once. 
She had been telling me—simply, 
though in a shaking voice—of the 
tender plans, formulated in daily 
and semidaily letters that had fol- 
lowed the hurried marriage. 

“They’re in here, my sweet love 
letters,” she said, lifting the chest 
like a baby and pressing her cheek 
against it. Then tears filled her 
eyes. “You’re all I have—all I ever 
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will have now,” she whispered to it 
brokenly, and I brushed tears from 
my own eyes as I listened. 

I offered to help her with her 
packing. She -was taking a morn- 
ing train to Chicago for the funeral. 
She pointed with a tremulous smile 
to a pile of luggage. I realized 
sharply that she was to have joined 
him on the morrow—this care-free, 
young husband, now lying dead. I 
visualized the web-like, peach-col- 
ored, bridey things with which 
those bags had been happily 
crammed. 

“Carmelita!” I cried, and took her 
in my arms. 

But after a moment she said 
bravely, clearly, “Think of his 
mother, Aunt Mary. She thought 
of me...” She nodded her head 
toward the hyacinths. Afterward, 
I was to remember that incident. 

She asked me to prevent the local 
newspapers from announcing the 
marriage. 

“I dread the publicity so,” she 
pleaded. “Of course, I shall take 
his name, but need there be any- 
thing formal about it? For the 
present, at least?” 

Sue Childers, still whole-heart- 
edly sorry for Carmelita—Garret 
Truax had not yet arrived—joined 
her efforts to mine, and we suc- 
ceeded in keeping the newspapers 
quiet. Even the accounts of the 
impressive funeral services ac- 
corded the young poet did not men- 
tion a widow. His mother, indeed, 
was not mentioned. One report 
said that he left no kin except an 
aunt. 

I was thankful for journalistic 
inaccuracies. By the time Carmel- 
ita slipped back in among us as 
Carmelita Ross, public interest had 
died. 

It was just a few days before her 


return that Garret Truax, brother 
of that gay, young matron, Julie 
Truax Dent, arrived to visit Julie. 
He was an ordinary, likable young 
chap, but Sue Childers fell in love 
with him, fiercely, possessively, as 
women of the maternal type do. 
And he liked her enormously. Both 
facts were soon patent to the little 
group toward which I act as a mild 
and interested Cerberus. 

In justice to Carmelita, I must 
note that the faint suspicions that 
presently began to wreathe mist- 
like about her, were not discerned 
before Garret Truax, most ineptly, 
fell in love with her. I have also 
reminded myself more than once 
that these shadow suspicions drifted 
from the general direction of Sue. 
But Sue is naturally keen, rather a 
Baconian mind, and her eyes look 
into mine as straight as they ever 
did. 

Garret Truax fell in love with 
Carmelita, instantaneously and com- 
pletely. The catastrophe occurred, 
moreover, at my own tea table. 

Carmelita dropped in to see me 
soon after her return. She had 
never been a pretty girl, but the 
filmy black in which she was 
swathed, gave to her habitual pallor 
an unwonted delicacy, and made 
her great dark eyes glow. She 
wore a handful of violets and car- 
ried, in pursuance of an absurd and 
very Carmelita-like whim, the 
Italian chest that she had said con- 
tained her love letters. She was 
indubitably a romantic figure. 

Garret Truax came in with Sue 
to give an account of the decency 
of the golf course. Sue was in golf- 
ing togs, looking smart as always, 
but muddy and a bit blown. Her 
glance had the sharpness of a sti- 
letto, as Carmelita’s white hand 
emerged from her black draperies 
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and Carmelita’s wistful eyes lifted 
themselves to Garret’s face. 

Not, indeed, that Carmelita, in 
these early days of her widowhood 
even recognized Garret’s devotion. 
She was entirely oblivious of him, 
except in so far as he comprised a 
part of her audience. But deep 
though her grief may have been, 
she did play her part with full con- 
sciousness of its pathos. She was 
ever “in the picture.” 

“Carmelita always loved to play 
tragedy queen,” somebody phrased 
it, during a corner causerie at a 
country club dance. 

“Even,” put in Sue Childers 
bluntly, “when she had to invent 
the tragedy.” 

This was true, and after the first 
shock of the remark, Julie Dent 
took it up in good faith. 

“Don’t you remember at school 
how she told us she was a Balkan 
princess who had lost her throne?” 

“And how she wore a sealing wax 
seal ring and made us call her ‘Your 
Highness’?” 

“And how she wouldn’t deny the 
story even when Mrs. Prexie heard 
it and called her up before the 
board?” 

The reminiscences broke up in 
affectionate laughter. Julie Dent 
had drifted away, and some match- 
maker whispered, “Garret Truax is 
interested, I’m told.” 

A spasm of pain crossed Sue’s 
face. I answered quickly, “Non- 
sense. He’s just terribly sorry for 
her.” 

“We all are, of covrse,” said my 
gossip affably. 

In the next discussion that I 
heard of Carmelita’s widowhood, 
faint insinuations could be per- 
ceived. One breathed them rather 
than heard them. 

Some one had related a sequel 


to the princess story. Carmelita, as 
a child, had once snarled her hair, 
splashed her face with mud, dis- 
carded shoes and stockings, and, to 
the delight of her playmates, begged 
from door to door, drawing pennies, 
bread, and even tears from kindly 
housewives. The sheriff had been 
about to take her to the poor farm, 
when the children, frightened at the 
success of the impersonation, told 
him she was Carmelita Blake. She 
had vehemently denied her own 
identity. 

“But Carmelita’s stories,” I re- 
minded, “never injure anyone but 
herself.” 

“She’s a romantic liar,” said Sue 
Childers. 

There was a slight pause during 
which Sue counted stitches steadily. 
She had grown a little thin during 
the score of days in which Garret 
Truax had followed Carmelita, wor- 
shiping. To-day she was pale as 
well. When she spoke, it was al- 
most too casually. 

“How odd it is that Carmelita 
should have had such a romantic 
marriage! She couldn’t have seen 
Valentine Ross over a dozen times. 
I introduced them myself at Julie’s 
musicale.” 

“Oh, no, Sue,” cut in Bernice 
Ayers. “They met at the Women’s 
Club the same night he arrived. 
Carmelita told me so.” 

“He must have forgotten her, 
then.” The corners of Sue’s mouth 
twitched upward. “He came to me 
that night at Julie’s and said, ‘Who 
is that Carmen gone wrong?’ You 
remember Carmelita’s red scarf 
dress?” 

We all remembered it, and the 
story proved Sue’s point. 

I remembered also, unwillingly, 
the hyacinths toward which Car- 
melita had nodded when she spoke 
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of the mother of Valentine Ross— 
that mother who, according to the 
newspapers, did not exist. 

The eyes of all were suddenly re- 
flective, and the eulogy of the 
weather into which some tactful 
person promptly launched was not 
taken up with zest. 

But Sue Childers was not even 
present at the guild meeting that 
was the scene of the brooch inci- 
dent, which fastened rumor to Car- 
melita like a ball and chain. Mrs. 
Ayers was unwittingly responsible 
—old Mrs. Ayers of the enormous 
ear trumpet. 

Carmelita was sewing with us for 
the first time since her bereavement. 
She attracted many curious glances 
as, her mourning bonnet laid aside 
and her Italian chest within reach, 
she applied herself industriously to 
the reconstruction of an altar cloth. 
Old Mrs. Ayers, in the same corner, 
was occasionally included in the 
conversation by polite shouts, but 
for the most part she beamed si- 
lently upon us, or volunteered a be- 
lated comment when she tardily 
caught the drift of our remarks. 

Some one expressed admiration 
for a brooch Carmelita was wearing, 
a cameo brooch of the type dear to 
our grandmothers, a white ringleted 
head on onyx, with a heavy, crenate, 
gold border. 

“T love it, too. It was an heirloom 
in Valentine’s family,” said Car- 
melita, pressing it with an involun- 
tary gesture of affection to her 
breast. Then, more formally, she 
disengaged it from her blouse and 
offered it for examination to the 
circle. 

The conversation passed from the 
brooch in particular to jewelry in 
general. To all but old Mrs. Ayers, 
who had examined the brooch but 
had not heard Carmelita’s remarks, 


the incident was closed. She, at 
this point, adjusted her ear trum- 
pet, leaned toward Carmelita, and 
pronounced distinctly: 

“Yes, my dear child, your brooch 
is very pretty. I remember having 
seen it on your grandmother 
Blake.” 

I have since pointed out that 
Carmelita set the old lady right 
with the utmost sweetness, that not 
a touch of embarrassed color 
stained her white skin as she re- 
peated her former statement that 
the brooch was an heirloom in her 
husband’s family. Yet at the mo- 
ment my heart paused with fear. 

The following day I called upon 
her. 

The windows were open to the 
sweet June air, and Carmelita, her 
black dress turned in at the throat, 
was humming to herself as she 
tended a blooming window box. On 
the ledge beside her rested her love 
letter chest. 

“I always want it near me,” she 
explained, regarding it with eyes so 
softly tender that I looked away 
with a sense of intrusion. 

She was glad to see me. We 
chatted volubly. Once she men- 
tioned her bereavement. 

“I am happier since summer 
came,” she said suddenly, and 
softly. “Somehow he seems nearer.” 

I came away vigorously con- 
vinced that, whatever my sus- 
picions, they were not true. 

Yet even during the summer, the 
disintegrating faculties of which 
are so inimical to gossip, these sus- 
picions flourished. Among the 
groups returning in the fall, the 
Carmelita legend, if legend it were, 
was firmly fixed. Garret Truax 
himself called my attention to the 
alarming spread of these doubts of 
Carmelita’s marriage. He came to 
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me in the helpless rage that a man 
feels after an encounter with 
women against whom he may use 
neither a scathing tongue nor a 
stout fist. 

“Damn them!” he said. “Have 
you heard the things they are say- 
ing about Mrs. Ross?” 

Since “they” were seated around 
bridge tables in an adjoining room 
and since Carmelita, who had 
promised to drop in for tea, was 
momentarily expected, I did not 
encourage a discussion of the sub- 
ject, but Garret forced it. 

“Come away in here,” he said, 
marching me into my tiny book 
room. “They’re busy till they 
finish the rubber. You must talk 
to me. You must tell me how to 
stop this damnable gossip.” 

“I haven't listened to it,” I re- 
plied. “I have heard almost none 


of it—just the stories of how Car- 


melita always loved to make be- 
lieve.” 

“I think her make-believe is 
sweet,” he said, his mouth tender. 
Then he added suddenly, “I love 
her. I suppose you know that.” 

He told me then the bits that had 
been pieced together to make the 
Carmelita legend. I was glad I had 
never contributed the bit about the 
hyacinths. There were several in- 
stances, besides the ones recorded, 
in which Carmelita’s accounts of 
things were at variance with those 
of her friends. 

When he finished, I pondered a 
while, then asked him, “And just 
what is this mass of evidence sup- 
posed to prove?” 

He flushed to his brows. 

“I don’t like even to say it. It is 
supposed to prove that Carmelita 
never was married to Valentine 
Ross, that the whole story is noth- 
ing but a—lie.” 


“A romantic lie,” I mused. 

After a moment’s reflection I 
questioned further. 

“Garret, suppose it were true. 
Suppose that Carmelita had made 
believe about this. How would it 
affect your feeling for her?” 

He burst out passionately, “I'd 
still love her. I couldn’t help it. 
But I have to know the truth. If it 
were true and if she would tell me, 
I'd shield her at any cost. [I'd be 
proud to have her marry me as 
Carmelita Ross. But I'd have to 
know, Aunt Mary. You see that.” 

“Do you think,” I asked, “that 
Carmelita loves you?” 

“Yes,” he answered decisively. 
“I think so in spite of every love 
letter in her chest.” 

“Then,” I said, “tell her what 
you've just told me, that you want 
the truth, that if she has made be- 
lieve she can tell you with no fear 
of estranging you.” 

“IT will,” he answered, and with 
theatric effect Carmelita’s ring was 
heard. 

I had had no intention of making 
a third to the interview, but Garret 
seemed to wish it so. He, himself, 
went to admit Carmelita and led 
her back into the book room. 

Carmelita’s veil was thrown back 
from her little mourning bonnet, 
and against its blackness the tinge 
of color that the air had brought to 
her cheeks glowed adorably. She 
held close to her breast the Italian 
chest, which she still, absurdly, 
carried everywhere. 

“Garret,” I said, “take Mrs. Ross’s 
wraps, and then we will lure the 
bridge fiends to tea.” 

“No,” he returned promptly. “I 
want to ask Carmelita something. 
Stay; I want you to. Carmelita, 
will you forgive me if I make you 
unhappy?” 
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“Yes,” answered Carmelita, and 
from the way he held her with his 
eyes, I felt sure that she loved him. 

“People are talking about you,” 
he said, without further prelim- 
inary. “Not disgraceful things, but 
unkind things. I must know 
whether they are true. If they 
aren’t true, I will stop the talk. If 
they are true—vwell, I will stop the 
talk then also. I will love you any- 
way, only—I must know, Carmel- 
ita.” 

Carmelita’s eyes were still fixed 
on his. She asked in innocent, 
puzzled bewilderment: 

“What can you mean, Garret?” 

“They say,” he said, flushing, 
“that you never were married to 
Valentine Ross.” 

My attention was drawn away 
from Carmelita. Sue Childers, al- 
ways restive when Garret and Car- 
melita were together, had strolled 
toward the book room and now 
stood in the doorway. 

Not knowing how to send her 
away, I turned back to Carmelita. 
I saw that the fresh color had been 
wiped from her face. She was as 
white as—white hyacinths. Her 
eyes looked straight into Garret’s. 

“T—you can’t expect me to deny 
it,” she said, at last, quietly. “It’s 
—it’s such an insult to me, to Val- 
entine, to my sweet, beautiful mar- 
a 

She went whiter still, wavered, 
loosened her hold on the chest. 

Carmelita swooned into Garret’s 
arms. The chest clattered to the 
floor. 


I sprang to the door of the book 
room. Sue Childers had already 
stepped inside. I shut the door 
against the other guests. 

Garret had carried Carmelita to 
the couch, where she lay like a 
broken fern. Sue had thrown her- 
self on her knees beside the Italian 
chest, the lock of which had been 
broken by the fall. 

“Garret!” said Sue sharply. 

As he turned, she snatched up a 
handful of the papers with which 
the box had been crammed. In a 
terrible gesture, she flung them out 
across the floor. Garret dropped to 
his knees beside her. Even from 
where I stood I could see that the 
papers were mere trash. 

There were gas bills, advertising 
folders, canceled checks, embroid- 
ery patterns, blotters, calendars... 

Carmelita’s love letters! 

We were still motionless and 
dumb when Carmelita shivered, 
moaned, opened her eyes, and 
struggled to her feet. I shall never 
forget the look with which she 
swept the open box, the scattered 
papers, and our staring eyes. It 
was the look of one whose secret 
altar has been defiled. 

Stooping swiftly, she crushed the 
litter into the chest, snatched the 
chest to her bosom, swept past us 
with flaming eyes out of the room. 

Eventually Garret Truax married 
Sue Childers. They seem to be 
happy—Sue, almost defiantly so. 
Carmelita is still a widow. She 
wears her black robes with sweeter 
gravity as the years roll by. 





“WE BUILD TO-MORROW ON TO-DAY.” 


By Denis A. McCartuy, LL.D. 


O youtn, with eyes that gaze afar 

To where the glittering prizes are! 

O youth, with spirit all aflame 

For honest worth and noble fame! 
Forget not in your eager thought 

The deeds that must to-day be wrought, 
And heed what all the sages say: 

“We build to-morrow on to-day!” 


“To-morrow,” thus your heart responds 
(Indignant at restraining bonds), 
“To-morrow all the world will praise 

The wondrous arch that I shall raise!” 
To-morrow! Nay, your head must bow 
In patient labor here and now. 

And when you dream, dream well, I pray, 
“We build to-morrow on to-day!” 


To-day is life’s foundation-stone. 

It is life’s sinew, blood, and bone. 

It is our teacher. ’Tis our school. 

It is material, time, and tool. 

From it we make our smiles, our frowns, 
Our future crosses—or, our crowns. 

Let triflers laugh, howe’er they may: 
“We build to-morrow on to-day!” 


God gave us breath. He gives us power 
To seize and use the fleeting hour. 

And each man builds a future goal, 
Palace or prison, for his soul. 

And every deed, nay, every thought, 
With solemn consequence is fraught. 
And though the goal seems far away, 
“We build to-morrow on to-day!” 


The word is spoken, straight and stern. 
The lesson set that all must learn— 

If not this moment, then with tears 
We'll learn it in our elder years. 

So turn to it while youth is yours, 

For certain as God’s truth endures, 

In years of gold or years of gray, 
“We build to-morrow on to-day!” 





SOME CHESTERBELLOCIAN CONTROVERSIES. 


By THEODORE MAYNARD. 


ERHAPS the most pronounced 
characteristic of the Chester- 
belloc is its inexhaustible appetite 
for debate, its hilarious intellectual 
pugnacity. Gilbert Chesterton has 
said of his brother Cecil that he 
argued literally from the cradle. 
But anyone who has bent over the 
cribs of the infant Gilbert and of 
little Belloc (as, I need hardly say, 
I never did) would be able, I feel 
sure, to say the same thing of them. 
They love debate so greatly that 
they would probably be disap- 
pointed, if not disgusted, should 
their arguments succeed in convinc- 
ing the whole world and leave them 
with no more heretics to confute. 


They do, of course, in compassing 
heaven and hell, make a good many 
proselytes; their dialectic does con- 
vince and actually alter the shape 


of many minds. But, though the 
adroit ratiocination of a debating 
club would be specially abhorrent 
to them, though they speak always 
with profound conviction, they 
frankly and heartily enjoy the mere 
mental exercise of debate. Indeed, 
they would never have been such 
effective apostles as they are if they 
had not found their apostolic office 
to be such exceedingly good fun. 
Gilbert Chesterton is so much of 
a propagandist that he finds it im- 
possible to write even a thousand 
words on Dragons or Cabbages or 
Toothpicks without turning his ar- 
ticle into a condensed compendium 
of theology or philosophy. No mat- 
ter what the subject he takes up, 
in his hands it turns into a sword. 


If one consults the book which 
marked his entry into literature, 
The Wild Knight, it will be seen 
that with hardly a single exception 
this poet sings as a debater ad- 
dresses his audience in a speech. 
In quite half of those poems, an 
antagonist is addressed directly; in 
the rest, an antagonist, though not 
directly spoken to, is spoken at. 


Witness all: that unrepenting, 
Feathers flying, music high, 

I go down to death unshaken 
By your mean philosophy. 


This is very clearly to be seen 
even in G. K. C.’s criticism of men 
with whom he agrees and whom he 
admires—in his fine monographs 
on Watts and Blake. Still more 
clearly is it evident (partly because 
the books are longer and partly be- 
cause the agreement is stronger) in 
the essays on Dickens and on 
Browning. He is as much a propa- 
gandist when writing about Dickens 
as Dickens was in writing Nicholas 
Nickleby; as much a propagandist 
in writing about Browning as 
Browning was in writing Saul. He 
wants to show the world not how 
much he agrees with Browning and 
Dickens, but how much Browning 
and Dickens agree with him. 

All this is very unlike Hilaire 
Belloc’s style of argument, which is 
frigidly formal. Humor and imag- 
ination come into all his other 
work; but when he debates or when 
he brings forward a thesis, he does 
so in language empty of everything 
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else except abstract reasoning. 
There have been one or two excep- 
tions to this rule; occasionally in a 
controversy he will keep up along 
with his formal argument, but sep- 
arated from it, a flow of irony or 
even nonsense. These occasions, 
however, are extremely rare. Nearly 
always he relies solely upon a hard 
and sometimes monotonous logic. 
One of the exceptions, the debate 
between Hilaire Belloc and Ramsay 
Macdonald on May 5, 1914, on the 
motion, “That the unreality of the 
Collectivist ideal is apparent from 
the fact that contemporary Collec- 
tivist effort is leading, not to Col- 
lectivism but to the Servile State,” 
was remarkable for the total ab- 
sence of understanding there ap- 
peared to be between the disputants. 
Mr. Macdonald seemed unable to 
grasp the point that Mr. Belloc was 
driving at, and Belloc (growing 
more and more formal and ab- 


strusely legal throughout the eve- 
ning) seemed not to know or care 
about the misapprehension under 
which his opponent lay. The men 


never came to grips. But the de- 
bate was made priceless by a pecul- 
iar exercise of Belloc’s native irony. 
For some reason or other, he chose 
to assume that every person pres- 
ent was a complete skeptic, and 
when he had to mention the name 
of God, he did so in mock apology. 
Belloc seems to have picked up this 
very delicate and entertaining joke 
by accident, for having referred 
without premeditation to “That 
Personality which, by a private 
idiosyncrasy, I shall call our Lord,” 
and liking the taste of it upon his 
tongue, he went out of his way to 
mention “God, if you will allow me 
to use the term” and “Our Lord, 
if you will pardon me the term; I 
almost said Our Blessed Lord.” 


In much the same spirit he ended 
a lecture by saying: “I have given 
you an hour’s close reasoning. 
Now, since you are Englishmen, I 
will give ten minutes of rhetoric 
and convince you.” Though no 
rhetoric is more dazzling than Bel- 
loc’s, he never forgets the great 
French tradition of clear and pre- 
cise rationality in which he was 
brought up, and which has become 
the very temper of his mind. It is 
possible even that he remembers it 
too much; he might accomplish 
more if he tried to persuade the 
heart instead of invariably trying 
to confute the intellect. A little 
less formality and rigidity of 
method, a little more sympathy of 
manner, would vastly strengthen 
his power of appeal. Still, we have 
to take our Belloc as we find him. 
We may regret this one defect; we 
must be grateful for his astonishing 
capacity of definition and demon- 
stration. 

Belloc himself, I believe, has put 
it that he is either afraid of going 
over the heads of his audience or 
of falling short, of being too ab- 
struse or too simple, of firing too 
high or too low. He never has had 
“the range,” to use his own military 
simile, so well as has G. K. C. Cecil 
Chesterton had quite as much 
capacity for clear thought as Bel- 
loc, and far more capacity for ex- 
pressing his argument in popular 
terms; and because of this and his 
eye for the “range,” he was, in 
some respects, the best platform 
controversialist of the three men. 
But though he made the largest 
number of points, Gilbert got the 
largest number of laughs—which is 
what a public meeting or the read- 
ers of a newspaper prefer. It is 
very difficult to find in Cecil’s books 
or articles any large number of 
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those brilliant passages so plentiful 
and so easily detachable from the 
writings of his brother and of Bel- 
loc. His gift was his unparalleled 
clarity, his effects were made by 
means of cumulative impression. 
You cannot pick out the epigrams 
or witticisms from his work, though 
they are there, because they were 
woven so closely into the texture. 
They do not form an extra adorn- 
ment, but are part of the stuff it- 
self. 

Having said so much by way of 
introduction, it now becomes advis- 
able to deal with certain of the 
Chesterbellocian-controversies. That 
small portion of these which hap- 
pen to be in permanent book form, 
is easily accessible; but, buried in 
old newspaper files, there is a mass 
of matter dealing with platform or 
journalistic debates. Out of so 
large a bulk it is difficult to make 
a selection; for these debates have 
occupied a good deal of the Chester- 
belloc’s time and would, if collected, 
make a number of ponderous books. 
Gilbert Chesterton especially has 
been incredibly voracious for argu- 
ment and has been known to keep 
three or four separate controversies 
going at the same time. Once he 
was only too much inclined to be- 
gin on the smallest provocation and 
to continue indefinitely upon what 
must be admitted to be for the most 
part ephemeral work. _ Belloc, 
brought up in a secure and settled 
creed, was willing to ignore those 
whom he considered cranks; but 
G. K. C. was always ready to do 
battle with them, and wasted his 
superb genius upon a hundred 
fools. Belloc, as we shall see, has 
taken a fair share in public contro- 
versies, but he could never be 
drawn into them except when he 
had serious opponents. The inno- 


cent Chesterton thought it possible 
to confute a madman; but Belloc 
has always known that a madman 
must be left alone. 

The first of these controversies, 
but one in which Belloc, I be- 
lieve, took no part, took place in 
1904, when G. K. C. was thirty, and 
followed upon that long and, upon 
the whole, rather able attack on 
Christian theology which Mr. Rob- 
ert Blatchford had conducted in 
his paper, The Clarion. With a 
very chivalrous generosity the col- 
umns of The Clarion were thrown 
open to Christian apologists, most 
of whom, it must be confessed, did 
not put up a very strong fight for 
the Faith. Exceptions to this rule 
were to be found in the articles of 
that exceedingly clever, but little- 
known man, the Rev. Charles Mar- 
son, and of G. K. C. himself. 

Mr. Blatchford, though present- 
ing his case with considerable jour- 
nalistic skill, advanced historical 
and philosophical objections to 
Christianity, most of which had 
done duty and had been answered 
many times before. His doubts (to 
him new and original) were in re- 
ality doubts that had assailed skep- 
tics from time immemorial: but to 
his Determinism he added a theory, 
which he felt was necessary to his 
Socialism (as it certainly is implied 
by logic), that punishment, in the 
absence of the responsibility of the 
soul for sin, is unjust and accord- 
ingly should be abolished. To this, 
G. K. C. made his rejoinder: 


“If I gave each of my reasons for 
being a Christian a vast number of 
them would be Mr. Blatchford’s 
reasons for not being one. 

“For instance, Mr. Blatchford and 
his school point out that there are 
many myths parallel to the Chris- 
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tian Story; that there were Pagan 
Christs, and Red Indian Incarna- 
tions, and Patagonian Crucifixions, 
for all I know or care. But does 
not Mr. Blatchford see the other 
side of the fact? If the Christian 
God really made the human race, 
would not the human race tend to 
rumours and perversions of the 
Christian God? ... 

“The Blatchfordian position 
really amounts to this—that be- 
cause a certain thing has impressed 
millions of different people as likely 
or necessary, therefore, it cannot 
be true, and then this bashful be- 
ing, veiling his own talents, con- 
victs the wretched G. K. C. of 
Paradox! ... 


“Take a second the 


instance, 


Secularist says that Christianity 
has been a gloomy and ascetic 
thing, and points to the procession 
of austere or ferocious saints who 
have given up home and happiness 


and macerated health and sex. But 
it never seems to occur to him that 
the very oddity and completeness 
of these men’s surrender makes it 
look very much as if there were 
really something actual and solid 
in the thing for which they sold 
themselves. They gave up all 
pleasures for the pleasure of spir- 
itual ecstasy. They may have been 


mad; but it looks as if there really. 


were such a pleasure. They gave 
up all human experience for the 
sake of one superhuman experi- 
ence. They may have been wicked, 
but it looks as if there were such 
an experience. 

“And lastly, let me take an exam- 
ple which leads me on directly to 
the general matter I wish to discuss. 

“If there be such a being as God, 
and He can speak to a child, and if 
God spoke to a child in the garden, 
the child would of course say that 


God lived in the garden. I should 
not think it any less likely to be 
true for that. If the child said, 
‘God is everywhere: an impalpable 
essence pervading and supporting 
all constituents of the Cosmos alike’ 
— if, I say, the infant addressed me 
in the above terms, I should think 
he was much more likely to have 
been with the governess than with 
God. 

“So if Moses had said that God 
was an Infinite Energy, I should be 
certain he had seen nothing extraor- 
dinary. As he said He was a Burn- 
ing Bush I think it very likely that 
he did see something extraor- 
dinary.” 


The controversy begun in The 
Clarion was ‘not confined to that 
paper; on the contrary it wandered 
into the columns of many others, in 
particular The Daily News, so that 
G. K. C. began one article by saying, 
“After I have answered Mr. Blatch- 
ford in “The Tailor and Cutter’ and 
he has made his rejoinder in “The 
Electrical Times,’ I propose finally 
demolishing him in “The Plumbers’ 
Gazette.’” The article from which 
the following extract is taken, how- 
ever, was printed in The Clarion, 
for it is practically impossible after 
so long a lapse of time to trace the 
controversy through all its devious 
windings. As in the first article, 
G. K. C. had dealt with the myths 
of Pagan Christs, so here he deals 
with the doctrine, or rather dogma, 
of Determinism. 


“Why does Mr. Blatchford go be- 
yond Agnosticism, and assert that 
there is certainly no free will? 
Because he cannot ruin his scheme 
of morals without asserting that 
there is no free will. He wishes no 
man to be blamed for sin. There- 
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fore he has to make his disciples 
quite certain that God did not make 
them free, and therefore blameable. 
No wild Christian thought must flit 
through the mind of the Deter- 
minist. No decision must whisper 
to him in some hour of anger that 
perhaps the company promoter was 
responsible for swindling him into 
the workhouse. No sudden scepti- 
cism must suggest to him that per- 
haps the schoolmaster was blame- 
able for flogging a little boy to 
death. 

“Determinists tell me, with a de- 
gree of truth, that Determinism 
makes no difference to daily life. 
That means that, although the De- 
terminist knows men have no free 
will, yet he goes on treating them 
as if they had. The difference, 
then, is very simple. The Christian 


puts the contradiction into his phi- 
losophy. The Determinist puts it 


into his daily habits. The Christian 
states as an avowed mystery what 
the Determinist calls Nonsense. The 
Determinist has the same nonsense 
for breakfast, dinner, tea and sup- 
per every day of his life. 

“Many have admitted Fatalism 
as a melancholy metaphysical 
truth. No one before Mr. Blatch- 
ford, as far as I know, ever took it 
round with a big drum as a cheery 
means of moral improvement. The 
problem is that men will not live 
up to their ideas. The problem is 
that while Marcus Aurelius is 
breaking his heart for righteous- 
ness, his own son Commodus cares 
only for bloodthirsty pantomimes. 
The remedy is to tell Commodus 
that he cannot help it. 

“I know quite well, of course, 
that Mr. Blatchford tried to make 
this monstrous anarchy more toler- 
able to the intellect. He did it by 
saying that though people ought 


not to be blamed for their actions, 
yet they ought to be trained to do 
better. The primary answer is ob- 
vious. How can one say that man 
ought not to be held responsible, 
but ought to be well trained? For 
if he ‘ought’ to be well trained, 
there must be somebody who 
‘ought’ to train him. And that man 
must be held responsible for train- 
ing him. The proposition has 
killed itself in three sentences. 

“I know that Mr. Blatchford’s 
philosophy will never be endured 
among sane men. But if ever it is, 
I will very easily predict what will 
happen. Man, the machine, will 
stand up in those flowery meadows 
and cry aloud: ‘Was there not 
once a thing, a Church, that taught 
us that we were free in our souls? 
Did it not surround itself with tor- 
tures and dungeons, in order to 
force men to believe that their souls 
were free? If there was, let it re- 
turn, tortures, dungeons and all. 
Put me in those dungeons. Rack 
me with those tortures. If by that 
means I may possibly believe it 
again.’ ” 


Some years were to pass before 
G. K. C.’s trend towards Catholi- 
cism could find itself completed and 
made secure in Orthodoxy; but it is 
evident that he was already some 
distance upon the road. In the 
same way, in the next controversy, 
the full Chesterbellocian system of 
economics is incipient though not 
fully developed. This was one of 
the most famous of the contro- 
versies of the Chesterbelloc, as it 
was also one of the most brilliant; 
and was carried on in the pages of 
The New Age, under the editorship 
of Mr. A. R. Orage. It began cas- 
ually, almost accidentally, with a 
long and somewhat rambling ar- 
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ticle contributed by Mr. Belloc, in 
which various points appearing in 
the previous issue of the paper 
were touched upon and criticized. 
The gist was that while the writer 
approved of the general spirit of 
protest against capitalism, he also 
approved of the desire for property, 
and considered it normal to men. 
The next number of The New Age 
contained an article by G. K. Ches- 
terton, entitled “Why I am not a 
Socialist,” and the economic fat 
was in the fire! 


“I will confess,” wrote G. K. C., 
“that I attach much more impor- 
tance to men’s theoretical argu- 
ments than to their practical pro- 
posals. ... A man’s arguments 
show what he is really up to. Until 
you have heard the defence of a 
proposal, you do not really know 
even the proposal. Thus, for in- 
stance, if a man says to me “Taste 
this temperance drink,’ I have 
merely doubt slightly tinged with 
distaste. But if he says, “Taste it, 
because your wife would make a 
charming widow,’ then I decide. 
Or again, suppose a man offers a 
new gun to the British navy, and 
ends up his speech with the fine 
peroration, ‘And, after all, since 
Frenchmen are our brothers, what 
matters it whether they win or no,’ 
then again I decide. ... In short, 
I would be openly moved in my 
choice of an institution, not by its 
immediate proposals for practice, 
but very much by its incidental, 
even its accidental, allusions to 
ideals.” 


Having said so much, Mr. Ches- 
terton next went on to say what 
were those socialistic ideals that 
did not attract him. First, “the 
pleasure of sharing,” a real pleas- 


ure but one vastly inferior to “the 
pleasure of giving and receiving.” 
Secondly, G. K. C. perceived that the 
whole of popular sentiment was op- 
posed to the whole of the ideal of 
Socialism. 


“I look out of my back windows 
over the black stretch of Battersea, 
and I believe I could make up a 
sort of creed, a_ catalogue of 
maxims, which I am certain are be- 
lieved, and believed strongly, by the 
overwhelming mass of men and 
women as far as the eye can reach. 
For instance, that an Englishman’s 
house is his castle, and that awful 
proprieties ought to regulate ad- 
mission to it; that marriage is a 
real bond, making jealousy and 
marital revenge at the least highly 
pardonable; that vegetarianism and 
all pitting of animal against human 
rights is a silly fad; that on the 
other hand to save money to give 
yourself a fine funeral is not a silly 
fad, but a symbol of ancestral self- 
respect; that when giving treats to 
friends or children one should give 
them what they like, emphatically 
not what is good for them; that 
there is nothing illogical in being 
furious because Tommy had been 
coldly caned by a schoolmistress 
and then throwing saucepans at 
him yourself. All these things they 
believe; they are the only people 
who do believe them; and they are 
absolutely and_ eternally right. 
They are the ancient sanities of 
humanity; the ten commandments 
of man.” 


To all this Mr. H. G. Wells, at 
that time still a member of the 
Fabian Society, and without that 
violent antipathy to the propaganda 
of the Chesterbelloc which he con- 
ceived in later years, replied pleas- 
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antly to the effect that he really 
agreed with Belloc and Chesterton, 
though “we speak in different dia- 
lects and have divergent metaphys- 
ics.” Otherwise, their roads ran 
parallel to the same jolly Utopia 
where “men and women, warm- 
blooded and well aired, acting freely 
and joyously, gathered life as chil- 
dren gather corncockles in corn.” 
But with G. K. C.’s example of jol- 
lity H. G. Wells quarreled: the hor- 
rible indelicacy, as he called it, of 
“standing drinks.” For the rest, he 
claimed Chesterton and Belloc as 
socialists, or if not formally so- 
cialists, at least for practical pur- 
poses on the socialist side. 

To this Mr. Chesterton replied 
with the article, “On Wells on a 
glass of beer,” putting the beer as 
a symbol in the middle of the table 
and arguing about it. If, he ar- 


gued, there is in the custom of 


“standing treat” an element of the 
mean and the mechanical, that ele- 
ment is one of the fruits of our 
time. Brown cadges mechanically 
from Jones because Brown is mean, 
and would or might remain mean 
under Socialism. The _ greatest 
chance of redeeming Brown from 
his meanness would come from 
putting him into a society in which 
Jones might give generously and 
Brown receive generously. “I am 
increasingly convinced that Mr. 
Belloc and I are right in seeking 
what you would call a more mys- 
tical and we a more human for- 
mula. Liberalism must come be- 
fore Socialism—even before So- 
cial Reform. Brown must be a citi- 
zen and have a certain spirit, and 
all these things shall be added unto 
him. What influences will give him 
this spirit? There are many rea- 
sonable answers; but one of our 
answers is—property.” 


Mr. Belloc, in a reply headed “Not 
a Reply,” wrote next. The first half 
of his article answered a number of 
letters written in answer to the va- 
rious points raised by him when re- 
viewing the general ‘trend and 
scope of The New Age. But 
towards the end, he states his 
thesis, which is the thesis of the 
“Chesterbelloc” school of eco- 
nomics, and so may be quoted here. 


“I premise that man, in order to 
be normally happy, tolerably 
happy, must own. I premise that 
no family or other sub-unit of the 
State can live a tolerable life unless 
it is possessed in private possession 
of a minimum of the means of pro- 
duction. Anyone not so possessed 
is in effect not a citizen, but a slave. 
I premise that the economic evil 
from which we are now suffering, 
especially in England, in North 
Germany, and in the old Puritan 
centres of the United States, though 
it is the effect of a vile philosophy 
and not the cause of it, is, in 
its effects, most evil, precisely 
because so large a proportion of 
men who are nominally citizens do 
not own.” 


These premises, drawn up with 
all the legal exactitude so charac- 
teristic of Hilaire Belloc, support 
the theory which was subsequently 
developed in detail in the book The 
Servile State. The main argument 
of that book was summarized in the 
following paragraph: 


“The Collectivist is fond of 
prophesying. The man in touch 
with his fellow-men is very chary 
of prophecy. Nevertheless, those of 
us who know more or less what the 
body of Europe is, can venture so 
much with regard to the future. 
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You will never establish a Collec- 
tivist State among us. You may 
just possibly arrive, after a bun- 
gling and inartistic experiment 
parallel to all the other inartistic 
bungling of modern physical sci- 
ence, at a sort of slavery, in which 
a few privileged men, thoroughly 
contented and possessed of enor- 
mous power, will order the rest of 
the community at their bidding. 
Even this detestable result you will 
only achieve in the unhappy cen- 
tres where the old tradition of Eu- 
rope has weakened almost to van- 
ishing. You will not impose it 
upon the bulk of our society, and I 
very gravely doubt whether even so 
partial and momentary a success is 
before you. I am convinced that 
the growth of co-operative en- 
deavour, especially among the 
healthy peasantries, upon which 
Europe still reposes, will rob you 
of your machine long before it is 
ready for working.” 


It is interesting to notice, in pass- 
ing, that in 1908, Mr. Belloc, while 
seeing the possibility of the Servile 
State even then, saw very little 
probability of its being firmly es- 
tablished. Three years later, after 
a closer acquaintance with Parlia- 
ment and economic and social de- 
velopments, he shifted his empha- 
sis. While he still recognized the 
possibility of resistance to the Ser- 
vile State, he had come to see more 
distinctly the probability of its be- 
ing firmly established. 

Some years later the old contro- 
versy was resumed. By 1916 the 
Chesterbelloc had worked out a 
sound theory, whereas in 1908 it 
had had little more than a sound 
instinct; and G. B. S., its old antag- 
onist, renewed the battle with an 
article in The New Statesman. In 


this article he challenged those 
whom he called “the Three Wit- 
nesses, St. Gilbert, St. Cecil and St. 
Hilary,” to say what they would do 
with Jo, the poor boy of Bleak 
House. 


“I answer,” wrote G. K. C., “that 
it is shortsighted and unsystematic 
for Mr. Shaw to begin with Jo at 
all. It is bad sociology to refashion 
a society solely to fit the failure 
which it has produced. In offering 
Jo to me as a challenge the great 
Fabian is guilty of sentimentalism 
of the lowest and laziest kind. The 
primary social fact about Tom-All- 
Alone’s is that Tom is not really 
alone, and cannot be considered 
alone. The problem of Jo is his ex- 
treme poverty; and he is poor be- 
cause the national wealth accumu- 
lates more and more in the man- 
sions of Dedlocks, Rouncewells and 
the rest, and the spoil of the poor 
is in their houses. There are three 
ways of dealing with the difficulty. 
One is to give some of the wealth to 
Jo’s family and then make it rea- 
sonably responsible for Jo. That is 
one solution. I will not insist that 
it is Dickens’, for I am not defend- 
ing it now. The second is to take 
the wealth from Dedlock and 
Rouncewell and give it to the Gov- 
ernment. I will not say to the Cir- 
cumlocution Office, for I am not at- 
tacking it now. The third is to 
leave the wealth with Dedlock and 
Rouncewell on condition of their 
giving Jo perpetual employment 
and food, if he always does what 
they tell him. The testimony of 
the three witnesses is this: that the 
only social reforms which Social- 
ists like Mr. Shaw are even trying 
to carry out, are, plainly and visi- 
bly, contributions to the third solu- 
tion and contradictions to the other 
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two. The three witnesses have 
been waiting patiently for a witness 
who will deny it.” 


After Mr. Shaw had replied that 
the Chesterbelloc was a very jolly 
animal; that Chesterton by his 
power of divination and Belloc by 
his Napoleonic faculty for history 
were able to impose themselves 
upon the world as_ economists, 
Hilaire Belloc wrote two articles on 
the Law of Economic Rent, a law 
which, according to Shaw, the 
Chesterbelloc ignores and defies. 
The articles, however, were ac- 
knowledged by Shaw to be “per- 
haps the best definition of economic 
rent on record.” 

At this point the controversy 
seemed to divide into several sep- 
arate streams. While G. K. C. was 
debating the servile state; Shaw 
was arguing with Belloc about eco- 
nomic rent and Cecil Chesterton 
was arguing with Shaw about 
Catholicism. After Belloc had pro- 
voked G. B. S. into writing what is 
the only poem (“Fanny’s First 
Ode”) produced by him; after Bel- 
loc had sung a song in return (“I 


will answer him,” he said, “in comic 
verse, in which I flatter myself I 
excel”), another famous socialist 
flatly denied (of all things in the 
world) that there was any “Law of 
Economic Rent.” So it ended; in a 
flare of fireworks but not in a final 
silence. The debate is only post- 
poned. It is lifelong (if genial and 
chivalrous) war between the dis- 
putants. 

So we may leave them: Belloc, 
staccato of speech, with his faintly 
noticeable French lisp and his burly 
figure and big voice, standing in a 
slight stoop upon the platform; Gil- 
bert Chesterton murmuring to him- 
self and punctuating his private 
jokes with private laughter; and 
Cecil . . . but we shall never hear 
Cecil’s voice again. In memory I 
see him, short and corpulent, per- 
spiring and eagerly gesticulating 
with his second finger, while from 
his lips poured out the keenest dia- 
lectic it has ever been my fortune 
to hear. If he had gone to the Bar, 
he would have been one of the 
greatest advocates it has possessed. 
But from that, thank God, he was 
spared. 
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By STANLEY B. JAMES. 


PART III. 


Tue Back Door. 


Suburban Congregationalism. 


HE first thing I did on my re- 

turn was to become engaged. 
At the time, my capital amounted 
to twopence half-penny, and my 
prospects were nil. This develop- 
ment put a stop effectually to the 
half formed intention of returning 
to America by a cattle boat. 

I found my father much aged. 
He was a Congregational minister 
in a London suburb. But there was 
one respect in which he differed 
from his colleagues in the same de- 
nomination. He was a pioneer in 
what may be described as liturgical 
reform. The ordinary dissenting 
service of the period consisted of a 
monotonous repetition of hymns, 
extemporary prayers, and Bible 
readings. My father, being “called” 
to a church where a liturgy based 
on the Anglican Book of Common 
Prayer was in use, and where sur- 
plices were worn by the officiating 
miaisters, and where, also, the 
architectural arrangements  sug- 
gested a Church of England rather 
than a Nonconformist building, fell 
in with this arrangement. 

So enamored did he become of 
these innovations that when, some 
years later, he had the opportunity 
of designing and building his own 
church he adopted this structure 
and type of service as his model. 
It was entirely characteristic of him 


that, along with the names of 
prominent Nonconformists, there 
were, emblazoned on the window 
over the “altar” in this new build- 
ing, the names of Faber and New- 
man. The movement has spread 
since those days, and the Congre- 
gational Union itself has issued a 
service book containing liturgical 
forms for different occasions. These 
features are indices of a _ revolt 
against the ugliness favored by 
Puritanism; they have no deeper 
significance. They are indicative 
also of the change in the social 
position of Nonconformity. Ap- 
proximation to the rites of the Es- 
tablishment constitute a certificate 
of Respectability. 

Side by side with this tendency 
there was cultivated, in the church 
referred to, a leaning towards Mod- 
ernism. My father was no theo- 
logian, and his sympathies with the 
Broad Church were _ sentimental 
and literary rather than doctrinal. 
This attitude was expressed in the 
adornment of the vestry, where 
portraits of Victorian writers and 
teachers, ranging from Dean Stan- 
ley (after whom he had named me) 
to George Eliot were prominently 
exhibited. 

It was of this church that my 
father was pastor when the prodigal 
returned. He had for some while 
been failing in health, and, to re- 
lieve him of some part of the serv- 
ice, I formed the habit of reading 
the “Lessons” for him. Occasion- 
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ally, later on, when his illness in- 
creased, I preached. Apparently my 
efforts found favor, for when, at 
last, he ‘was obliged to take a pro- 
longed rest, the church officials 
asked mie to fill his place, which I 
did for six months. At the end of 
that period he passed away, and, 
at the request of the church, I con- 
tinued my ministrations for six 
more months. 


The Preacher. 


An ex-cowboy-soldier in the pul- 
pit without even denominational 
authority or training, preaching on 
any matter that was likely to prove 
attractive or that happened to be 
interesting him at the moment (the 
Dreyfus case, the Boer War, the 
ethics of Jesus, were among the 
subjects), the names of Newman and 
Faber, Whittier and Lynch looking 
down from the window, George 
Macdonald and Charles Kingsley 
staring out from their frames in 
the vestry, the service a pale imita- 
tion of Anglicanism—there you have 
a picture of esthetic Nonconformity 
and its pathetic confusion. 

To me the position was mainly 
an opportunity of self-expression. 
For nearly seven years I had been 
ruminating on the problem of ex- 
istence, and of late had reached 
certain conclusions, though these 
could scarcely be called dogmatic, 
and now I was placed in a position 
which enabled me to unburden my 
soul. Sunday by Sunday I inflicted 
my impressions of life, totally de- 
void of any really disciplined 
thought and altogether without 
authority, on a congregation of re- 
spectable suburban folk, who 
fondly imagined, I suppose, that 
they were fulfilling some obligation 
in listening to me. 


It was really remarkable that 
they did listen, and indicates a kind 
of telepathic communion between 
the far-off wildernesses in which | 
had been cogitating and the news- 
paper and magazine writers on 
whom they had been nourishing 
their souls. At least, it seemed 
strange to me that, when I deliv- 
ered my soul of the vague Modern- 
ist sentiments which, for the time, 
represented the outcome of my 
experiences, they found a response. 
Like most lonely people, I imagined 
that my private sentiments were un- 
shared by anyone else. I did not 
realize that the waters of the in- 
visible time spirit had washed up 
against the bases of the Rockies 
and penetrated even to the prairie 
shanties in which I had had my 
dwelling, and that I could no more 
escape its influence, however unread 
I might be, than I could escape the 
atmosphere that wraps the earth. 

It can be imagined how refresh- 
ing it was to discover that I could 
interest an audience in these lucu- 
brations. The pleasure which I 
found in public speech, the success 
which attended my initial efforts, 
and the practical considerations 
which, now that I was engaged to 
be married, were bound to obtrude, 
decided me in my future course. 
It seemed plain to me now that I 
had discovered my vocation and 
that henceforth I should “find” my- 
self in the Congregational ministry. 
Providence, it seemed, had made the 
way clear and easy of approach. 
There was nothing to do but go 
forward in the course I had chosen. 
As an outward sign of this decision, 
I adopted a clerical form of dress. 
So simple seemed the adoption of 
the Church’s uniform that an order 
with the tailor settled the matter. 
Apparently there was no one else 
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to consult. I had entered the pro- 
fession through a back door, but I 
had entered it. 

The sheer chaos of the whole af- 
fair, as I look at it now, is appall- 
ing. That I was not overcome by it 
at the time | can only attribute to 
the fact that it was an order of 
things with which I had been fa- 
miliarized from childhood, and also, 
perhaps, to the potent factor that 
these conditions favored my own 
ambitions and furnished me with 
an opportunity of entering a pro- 
fession. 

Yet, even in those early days, the 
absence of any dogmatic basis for 
my pulpit deliverances made itself 
felt. It became difficult to know 
what to preach about. My little 
essays on various phases of sub- 
jective experience were wearing 
thin. Now and again some big pub- 
lic event would offer a substantial 


peg on which to hang a discourse 
and afford an excuse for advertising 


preacher and subject. But such 
occasions could not be multiplied 
indefinitely. Under these circum- 
stances I made a clutch at evangel- 
ical orthodoxy, and, for a while, 
dealt with the graver themes of 
Protestant theology. I had an in- 
stinctive feeling that, if the Church 
were to justify its existence, its 
preachers must say something more 
than the newspaper writers could 
say; their sermons must be differ- 
entiated from the talks of amiable 
essayists. There was a certain de- 
nominational tradition that the pul- 
pit should deal with the objective 
revelation of the New Testament. 
But this tradition found little favor 
with the younger men, who were 
increasingly concerned with the 
psychology of religion and _ the 
semi-literary, semi-scientific themes 
suggested by this study. 


But for the tradition of dignity 
created by the Catholic Church, I do 
not know what safeguard the Con- 
gregational pulpit has against the 
prostitution of its opportunities. 
The dangers consequent upon the 
decay of dogma have been obscured 
by the increased intellectual stand- 
ard set for the ministry and by the 
enhanced social position attained 
by Nonconformity generally. These 
at least prevent the worst forms of 
vulgarity and illiteracy from flour- 
ishing and conceal the bankruptcy 
of dogmatic faith. Apart from such 
checks there is really nothing, so 
far as I can see, to prevent the 
preachers and teachers of dissent- 
ing bodies from degenerating into 
pulpit essayists or Sunday lecturers. 
There is a constant tendency to 
gravitate towards the methods of 
the Brotherhood and P. S. A. meet- 
ing. The gulf of sheer secularism 
is always yawning’beneath the feet 
of the Nonconformist preacher. Nor 
is there any wall to safeguard him. 
The Church merges imperceptibly 
into the world, the supernatural 
into the natural. 

There was another danger of a 
more insidious character and with 
more terrible consequences to the 
individual. In the very nature of 
the case the personality of the Non- 
conformist preacher is the pivot on 
which the whole church life turns. 
In Congregationalism this is more 
true than in some other bodies. It 
is not his office, but his natural 
abilities, personal attractiveness, 
and force of character that tell, just 
as it is his ability as a preacher and 
not his functions as a priest that 
draw congregations. He will be a 
strong man, indeed, who escapes 
the peril of this. For one thing, 
having no indisputable sacerdotal 
authority, he must keep up appear- 
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ances at all times. It is difficult for 
him to unbend. An unlovely pro- 
fessionalism is apt to characterize 
his manner. The pose of the public 
speaker and the habit of listening 
often to his own unchallenged voice 
ruin him as a_ conversationalist. 
Seeing that what he teaches on Sun- 
day are, more or less, his own 
opinions and impressions, and not 
the unalterable tenets of the Church 
whose servant he is, he lies open 
on every side to the danger of 
dictatorialness—a _ _ dictatorialness 
which is personal and not, so to 
speak, official. Add to these diffi- 
culties the possibility of undesirable 
relationships almost forced upon 
one by the human need of a con- 
fessor and the absence of any 
proper provision for such an office, 
and it becomes a marvel that so 
many men in the ministry of the 
Free Churches escape as they do. 
The weakness is not in the indi- 
vidual but in the character of this 
type of religious organization. As 
far as I can see, it is inherent in 
Nonconformity as such. I speak 
from humiliating experience. 


First Pastorate. 


When my time at the London 
church was up, I began to look 
around for some vacant pulpit to 


which I might get a “call.” I 
preached “with a view” in various 
places, but it was some time before 
I managed sufficiently to please a 
congregation. At last, however, 
owing largely to “influence at 
court,” I was invited to the pastor- 
ate of the Congregational church at 
Teignmouth, South Devon, and com- 
menced my duties there in May, 
1901. 

It was a quiet, regular life we 

lived in this little Devonshire sea- 


side town. There were occasional 
excursions to Dartmoor or steam- 
boat trips along the coast, but 
otherwise the even tenor of our way 
was unbroken. It seems strange 
that I should have been able to settle 
down in that way. No doubt mar- 
ried life (on which I had entered 
shortly before taking up my new 
duties) helped to reconcile me. 
Then there was the novelty of my 
position and a natural desire for 
quiet reading and thought after the 
restlessness of the past years. At 
any rate, the Tramp was, for the 
time being, repressed. He was a 
poor relation with whom I had no 
dealings, a snobbishness for which 
he took full revenge later on. The 
Teignmouth period witnessed the 
same alternations between evan- 
gelical teaching and Modernist con- 
ceptions as had already swayed my 
mind. I held several evangelistic 
missions both in my own church 
and elsewhere. At the same time I 
was reading the Hibbert Journal 
and exploring the realm, then newly 
opened, of the psychology of reli- 
gion. 
Ordination. 


My official status is a little diffi- 
cult to explain. I was the minister 
of a Congregational church, for that 
body had exercised its right, as an 
individual church, of choosing its 
own minister—a right which, ac- 
cording to Congregational ideas, 
might have been exercised in the 
election of an avowed Unitarian or 
of a man notoriously unsuited for 
his office in point of character and 
ability. I am not saying that a 
choice of that kind is at all likely. 
I am only pointing to a possibility 
not inconsistent with the denomina- 
tion’s conception of the freedom to 
be allowed the local church. 
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But the fact that I was the min- 
ister of a Congregational church did 
not mean that I was recognized by 
the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales. In order to secure 
that recognition it was necessary to 
pass an examination. The subjects 
included “Systematic Theology,” 
Christian Evidences, and New Tes- 
tament Greek. Having passed this 
very simple test, I was ordained by 
a neighboring minister. This ordi- 
nation consisted in the reading of 
a profession of faith drawn up by 
myself, and of a statement setting 
forth my conception of the Chris- 
tian ministry, the asking and an- 
swering of a series of questions 
previously agreed on by my minis- 
terial neighbor and myself, a state- 
ment from him that my declara- 
tions and answers were satisfac- 
tory, and an extempore ordination 
prayer. The laying on of hands is 
sometimes observed in such cases 
but was dispensed with on this oc- 
casion. There was no reference to 
priestly functions in any part of the 
proceedings. An ordination sermon 
was then preached, setting forth 
the principles of the denomination. 
This ceremony over, I became a 
fully recognized minister of the 
Congregational body. 

It is a curious fact, which I can- 
not explain, that throughout I was 
conscious of something like mental 
reservation. Perhaps that is not the 
right term. It would be nearer the 
truth to say that I was aware that 
something deep in me did not ac- 
cept as finally binding the creed I 
had avowed. It was an interim re- 
ligion. 

Thus did I, with a smattering of 
knowledge, an undisciplined mind, 
but with a fairly facile tongue, take 
upon myself the duties of the most 
sacred and responsible of all callings. 


I remained at Teignmouth for 
five not unhappy years. At the end 
of that time a Walthamstow church 
invited me to its pastorate. The 
lure of London was overpowering. 
The larger salary was a conclusive 
argument, for our family was grow- 
ing. Without hesitation, therefore, 
I accepted the invitation and set my 
face towards the problems pre- 


sented by a crowded East End 
neighborhood. The pulse of self- 
confidence beat strongly. The ego- 
tism of the pulpit was in my veins. 


THE NEw THEOLOGY CONTROVERSY. 


Bob MacDonald Again. 


Soon after my arrival in my new 
sphere, I received a note from an 
address in the neighboring parish 
of Leyton, stating that the writer 
had seen my name in the local 
paper and wished to know whether 
I was the same individual he had 
known in Calgary and later in To- 
ronto. It was signed “Robert Mac- 
Donald.” I jumped onto my bicycle 
at once and rode over to the ad- 
dress indicated. There I found my 
journalist friend (to whom I 
thought I had bidden a last fare- 
well on his departure for the States) 
in a room furnished only with chair, 
table, and maps of the colonies. The 
floor was littered with newspapers, 
and at the table sat Bob busily writ- 
ing. He was recognized now, I 
found, as one of the leading author- 
ities on colonial matters and was 
contributing to some of our most 
important journals. His face and 
the character of the place in which 
I found him told their story only 
too plainly. After a hearty greet- 
ing he told me the sequel (or 
“squeel” as he called it) of his 
history. He had, it seems, followed 
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up the adventurous woman war 
correspondent to Cuba. After a 
long search he discovered her, 
stricken down with fever, in the 
poorer quarters of Santiago. Con- 
stituting himself her protector, he 
had succeeded in nursing her back 
to health and strength. Then she 
had returned to Canada and married 
another man. This blow to his 
hopes had, it- appears, been too 
much for his good resolutions, and 
he had relapsed into his former 
habits. 

One day, shortly afterwards, he 
informed me that he had received 
a commission from a certain Cana- 
dian railway company to “write 
up” its line, but that he lacked the 
necessary cash to keep himself till 
his boat sailed. For a week or so 
he became our guest, and then, 
once more, I said good-by to him. 
This time it was final. A cable- 


gram from the company’s repre- 


sentative in Ottawa, who had found 
my address among his belongings, 
informed me that he had dropped 
dead in a hotel in that city. 


A Successful Stunt. 


The press is under the strange 
delusion that the British public is 
not interested in religion. It is a 
mistake which, I should have 
thought, a visit to the nearest pub- 
lic house would have corrected. The 
editor of the Daily Mail, however, 
showed a superior understanding 
of his readers when, in the spring 
of 1908, he called attention to the 
utterances of the Rev. (now Dr.) 
R. J. Campbell, the minister of the 
City Temple, with regard to the 
need of theological reconstruction. 
The stunt proved highly successful. 
Leaders of religious thought took 
up the challenge of the young 


preacher. Furious controversy en- 
sued. The man in the street began 
talking about immanence and tran- 
scendence with the same familiarity 
with which he discussed free trade 
and protection. It seemed that the 
widespread revolt against orthodox 
belief had found its spokesman. 
The Modernist camp had had many 
able writers and speakers but never 
before one with so attractive and 
magnetic a personality, or so suc- 
cessful in gaining the ear of the 
public. The City Temple became 
the Mecca of theological rebels. A 
society known as the Progressive 
League came into being to organize 
the forces which had gathered 
round the Rev. R. J. Campbell, and 
eventually he issued a hasty pro- 
duction from the press, entitled 
The New Theology, setting forth his 
conception of a theology restated 
in terms of immanence. No useful 
purpose would be served in resur- 
recting a production which the 
author has himself disavowed and 
suppressed. It will be enough to 
say that it put in popular form the 
humanitarian and__ sentimental 
views which had been gaining 
ground for many years. It was not 
a serious theological work. Its 
critics made the tactical mistake of 
treating it as though it were. Dr. 
Campbell is a born journalist. He 
has the faculty of understanding 
and being able to express in nervous 
English the nebulous ideas floating 
in the minds of that large public 
whose culture goes but little beyond 
magazine articles. He saw that the 
rationalism of the Darwin and Her- 
bert Spencer stage had spent its 
force. Something more human and 
having closer affinity with the ideals 
of the growing social movement 
was necessary. 

In saying that I am casting no 
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reflection on the sincerity of the 
leader of this campaign. Dr. Camp- 
bell is possessed of a sensitive and 
impressionable mind and of con- 
siderable courage. Pugnacity is a 
strong feature of his character, and 
sheer pugnacity had a good deal to 
do, I fancy, with this onslaught on 
the stodgy and uncertain orthodoxy 
of the Free Churches. 


A Disastrous Step. 


When the New Theology contro- 
versy started, I was at first inclined 
to emphasize the more conservative 
position in opposition to it. Some- 
what suddenly my attitude changed. 
I announced my sympathy with the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell’s campaign and 
joined his Progressive League. It 
was an impulsive action with seri- 
ous consequences, and, as I look 
back on it, is somewhat difficult to 
understand. 

First of all, there has to be taken 
into account the spirit of adventure, 
which, in the earlier part of my life, 
had had such freedom of expres- 
sion, but which, since my return to 
England, had been repressed. To 
a somewhat surprising extent I had 
managed to insulate my pastoral 
life from that which had preceded 
it. Some account of my wanderings 
having appeared in the papers, the 
editor of a religious weekly asked 
me to write an account for his jour- 
nal, but I declined on the ground 
that I did not wish to figure as “a 
clerical monstrosity.” That was 
my general attitude. I had com- 
menced a new kind of life and I 
wanted to make good in it on my 
own merits, so to speak, without the 
questionable advantage of a pictur- 
esque and journalistically sensa- 
tional youth. But the spirit of ad- 
venture had been only repressed, 


not destroyed. Somewhere or other 
it had to find an outlet. Three 
years in a Nonconformist Church 
somewhat conscious of its respect- 
ability made the task of further 
repression impossible. There was 
a time when Dissenters were fight- 
ing a battle against the arrogance 
and worldliness of a State-estab- 
lished Church, and when they were 
identified with a class which had 
not yet won political recognition. 
They contended, not unworthily, 
for ideals of social and international 
justice. The simple heartiness of 
their democratic services and meet- 
ings had not acquired its veneer of 
“gentility.” Not as yet had they 
been patronized by wealth and 
fashion. Their fervor had not felt 
the cooling effects of Modernist 
criticism. As the Rev. Edward 
Shillito has said, in a passage sym- 
pathetically quoted by Father Vin- 
cent McNabb: “The Free Churches 
took their rise because of some 
positive witness to the method of 
God in his Church. They came 
from days when a creative spirit 
moved upon the hearts of the peo- 
ple. They belong to the romantic 
movement of history.” 

But this is no longer true. The 
fight against the Establishment has 
lost its edge since Anglicans them- 
selves began to ask for separation 
from the State. Social and political 
recognition have been granted in 
full, and representatives of Non- 
conformity hold high places in the 
political and social life of the na- 
tion. The Puritanical conscience 
which once fought bravely for great 
political issues is now reduced to an 
irritatingly small-minded crusade 
against the publican, the pugilist, 
horse racing, and Sunday games, 
discreetly avoiding the tremendous 
economic issues present with us to- 
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day. It was quite impossible to 
think of the good, kindly, middle- 
class folk with whom I had to do as 
belonging to any “romantic move- 
ment.” 

Add to the unadventurous re- 
spectability of my immediate sur- 
roundings the drabness and poverty 
observable in other parts of that 
congested East End neighborhood, 
and the appeal which that made to 
one who remembered the open 
prairie and who had just come from 
sunny Devon, and it will not be dif- 
ficult to understand, at least in 
some measure, the forces that lay 
behind my ill-considered step. A 
drunken woman once described the 
public house as the “nearest way 
out of Whitechapel.” I might de- 
scribe the New Theology move- 
ment as having provided me with 
what appeared to be the nearest 
way out of Walthamstow. Its an- 
nouncement of the Social Gospel, 
and the aspect it presented of being 
a crusade on behalf of downtrodden 
humanity were what most attracted 
me. 

Catholic readers must try to real- 
ize that no other way out of 
Walthamstow ever occurred to my 
mind. I was satisfied that the 
Catholic Church was a back num- 
ber. Not for a moment did I dream 
that with her lay the romance and 
adventure of history. My eyes were 
holden. 

Unfortunately it is necessary, if 
this account is to be complete, to 
confess to a less creditable motive. 
The success which had attended my 
first efforts in the new pastorate 
was not maintained. The novelty 
of the fresh voice and manner was 
wearing off. It must be remem- 
bered that the attraction of a Non- 
conformist church consists almost 
wholly in the pulpit. The preacher 


must be able to sustain interest. 
Every Sunday he must find some 
attractive subject by which to draw 
his congregation. He is, in fact, in 
much the same position as the edi- 
tor of a daily paper dependent for 
circulation on the provision of sen- 
sational “stunts” in quick succes- 
sion. It is not surprising, under 
the circumstances, that the tempta- 
tion to provide pulpit stunts should 
be felt sometimes as overwhelming. 
The dignity of the pulpit once sur- 
rendered and the taste for stimu- 
lants acquired, further surrenders 
become necessary, until the 
preacher become: little better than 
the organizer of Sunday entertain- 
ments. It was on this downward 
path I began to slip. The New The- 
ology movement had created wide- 
spread interest. Here was a stunt 
of the first order. By this means 
it might be able to reénforce our 
dwindling congregations. That, I 
am afraid, to some extent, was the 
line of reasoning. The journalist 
got the better of the Christian min- 
ister. 

I have said that the main attrac- 
tion of the movement was its so- 
cial idealism. Its negative theo- 
logical conclusions did not greatly 
interest me. I minimized the au- 
thority of the Scriptures, accounted 
for the Gospel miracles in the usual 
Modernist way, and denied the Vir- 
gin Birth. But on other points of 
the Faith I maintained a fairly 
orthodox position. At the very 
height of the controversy I find my- 
self writing in the church maga- 
zine: 


“No doubt there is a great deal 
held in common by those calling 
themselves ‘New Theologians,’ but 
there are also many differences. 
Generally speaking, I find myself 
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most in agreement with the more 
moderate school. I believe in God 
the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Spirit. I hold that God 
the Son was sent into the world in 
the person of Jesus Christ to be 
‘the Savior of the world and to re- 
concile the world to God. I further 
hold that His is a unique person- 
ality. We may become Christ-like, 
but we can never be, in the full 
sense of the term, Christs.” 


From the point of view of Con- 
gregational principles my position 
was unassailable. The Congrega- 
tional Year Book, it is true, contains 
a Declaration of Faith drawn up in 
1833, but it is explicitly stated that 
“It is not intended that the fol- 
lowing statement should be put 
forth as any authority or as a 
standard to which assent should be 
required.” Furthermore, it is said, 
“Disallowing the utility of creeds 
and articles of religion as a bond 
of union, and protesting against 
subscription to any human formu- 
laries as a term of communion, 
Congregationalists are yet willing 
to declare, for general information, 
what is generally believed among 
them, reserving to everyone the 
most perfect liberty of conscience.” 

The denominational authorities, 
therefore, could do nothing to check 
heretical preaching, but, of course, 
the local congregation was able to 
bring pressure to bear upon the 
pastor. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that my declaration of adhe- 
sion to the New Theology movement 
should be followed by heated con- 
troversy, and, when it became ev- 
ident that a majority of the con- 
gregation was with me, large seces- 
sions. To lighten the ship I sur- 
rendered a portion of my income 
and proceeded to reorganize the 
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church. For a time attendance in- 
creased, enthusiasm was abundant, 
vitality ran high, and our hopes 
were unbounded. 


Socialism. 


It was natural that, having grad- 
uated in the University of Destitu- 
tion, I should throw myself into the 
social movement. It was not for 
nothing that I had stood, forlorn 
at midnight, with waifs and strays 
at coffee stalls in the streets of Buf- 
falo or bunked with Uncle Sam’s 
boys in a barrack room. Revolt 
against my bourgeois surroundings 
was, under the circumstances, al- 
most inevitable. There is a certain 
aspect of the world hidden from 
the eyes of the prosperous and 
comfortable. Society has flattered 
them with success, and the flattery 
has blinded them so that the seamy 
side of civilization is hidden from 
them. They do not realize the 
deadly monotony of the workers’ 
life, the demoralizing effect of un- 
employment, the bitterness engen- 
dered by wealth flaunted in the 
face of men hungry and tired. But 
those who have been “down and 
out” have been able to see beneath 
the show and glitter of Success, and 
have read between the lines of the 
specious pleas by which hireling 
scribes pay tribute to their masters. 
I did not identify myself with 
Labor because I had read Karl 
Marx (as in those days I had not), 
but because I had starved; just as I 
did not become a Catholic because 
I had studied the publications of 
the Catholic Truth Society, but be- 
cause I had been humiliated and 
beaten, and my pride was gone. 
Life itself is the great teacher. 

Many of those now forming the 
regular congregation were members 
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of the Socialist party, and through 
them I was drawn into close touch 
with the local movement. Not only 
did the humanitarian ideals which 
it professed appeal to me, but the 
party discipline and economic dog- 
mas of the Socialists filled a gap 
left vacant by a Church confessedly 
undogmatic and latitudinarian. The 
State as conceived by such leading 
exponents as H. G. Wells and Sid- 
ney Webb, highly organized and 
subjecting to itself the whims and 
desires of individuals, took the place 
that should have been filled by the 
Church. It is a noteworthy fact 
that those who kicked most vio- 
lently against the pricks of a dog- 
matic Christianity were often the 
first to embrace the most rigid of 
economic and social systems, and 
that those who most passionately 
argued that the spirit of religion 
had been organized out of existence 
should so enthusiastically endorse 
the extreme Socialistic conception 
of the State and its functions. The 
more mechanical and materialistic 
form of Communism as it has been 
proclaimed in recent years is, in 
England, the Nemesis of the Prot- 
estant disregard of authority and 
organization. 

I have dwelt on this phase of 
experience, not because of any in- 
dividual interest I might imagine 
attaches to it, but on account of the 
light it may throw on larger move- 
ments. A social ethic divorced from 
the Church, however exalted it may 
be at first, inevitably, in course of 
time, descends to the level of the 
everyday political world. Again 
and again have I seen bodies set- 
ting out to emphasize the religious 
and moral aspect of social and po- 
litical matters, and in every case 
known to me the high ideals of the 
promoters have been left behind 


and the materialistic element has 
triumphed. 


Mysticism. 


As our victory became assured 
and the excitement of conflict 
waned, enthusiasm cooled. The 
tendencies just described began to 
show themselves and I became 
genuinely alarmed. There had been 
a certain element of the teasing 
spirit in some of my utterances. I 
had used expressions which, crit- 
ically examined, meant less than 
they seemed, just for the purpose 
of shocking the more timid. The 
apparent surrender of dogmatic po- 
sitions had created a false impres- 
sion which I had now to correct. 
The situation was a painful one. 
I was accused of “reaction” and 
of betraying those whom I had led. 

It became absolutely necessary to 
find some focusing point that would 
unify my teaching and at the same 
time prove a corrective to the harsh 
secularism that threatened us. In 
my extremity I turned to mysticism 
and the classics of devotion. The 
cultivation of the interior life, I 
imagined, might proceed without 
reference to dogma or sacraments 
and did not need the guidance of a 
visible and authoritative Church. 
It was the Quaker mistake repeated, 
but I was unaware of the sterility 
and spiritual pride which have re- 
sulted from the experiment in the 
past. From studies of the various 
mystical sects I furned to the saints 
and mystics of the Church. Baron 
Von Hiigel’s Mystical Elements of 
Religion proved a great discovery. 
The lives of various Catholic ex- 
ponents of the interior life quick- 
ened and enriched my interest in 
and knowledge of the subject. But, 
do what I could, I remained merely 
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a student of mysticism; the mys- 
tical life, at least in the Catholic 
sense, was beyond me. 

Just what would have happened 
if the normal course of affairs had 
continued, I cannot say. It is prob- 
able that a perusal of the Catholic 
literature I had commenced to 
study in connection with my ex- 
amination of the mystics would 
have brought me, by a different 
route, to the point which I finally 
reached. At least, it is true to say 
that the lives of St. Francis of As- 
sisi, St. Catherine of Siena, and St. 
Teresa, and the writings of the Lady 
Julian, St. John of the Cross, and 
others, had opened vistas far be- 
yond anything that Nonconformity 
had ever shown me. 


But at that stage the shadow of 
coming events darkened the land- 
scape. During the earlier part of 
1914 the consciousness of impend- 
ing tragedy became almost unbear- 
able. I made agonized attempts to 
recover the power of prayer, if so 
be that the evil might be thus 
warded off. A note of passionate 
urgency and almost hysterical en- 
treaty entered into my preaching. 
The atmosphere was charged with 
electricity. I waited in dumb dis- 
may for the flash of lightning. I 
was like a sailor who sees a storm 
advancing and suddenly realizes 
that he has no chart or compass and 
that his engines have broken down. 

Then the flash came and lit up a 
world at war. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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(Adoration Réparatrice.) 


By Enip DINNIs. 


A STRANGE and stealthy game they play, 
Outwitting Satan’s sleight; 

Lo! What he gathers in the day 

They scatter in the night. 

With secret expiation there, 

Of Hell they make strange game; 
Cunning Penelopes of Prayer, 

Undoing deeds of shame. 





MADEMOISELLE AISSE. 


By WILuiAM A. DRAKE. 


Aissé’s beauty is all Greek; 

Yet was she wise in youth to borrow 

From France the charming tongue we speak, 
And wit, and airs to banish sorrow: 


A theme like this deserves a verse 
As warm and clear as mine is cold, 
For has there been a heart like hers 


Since our Astrean age of gold? 
—Vernet (translated by EpmuNp Gosse). 


“7~ OOD God!” cries the Comtesse 
de Noailles, in her Vie de la 
Princesse de Poizx, “how unjustly 
the age is judged! How generous, 
well nurtured, and delicate was that 
distinguished society! How firm its 
ties! What faith to sworn faith, 
even in the least moral of rela- 
tions!” There is a charm and 
courtesy about the Regency which 
throw a veil over the _ license 
that was later to be expiated on 
the guillotine. It was the golden 
age of delicacy and of grace: the 
age when coquetry pretended to the 
gesture of an art, and the worst of 
bad taste was invested with a 
piquancy; the age in which the deb- 
onair romanticism of the Old 
World accumulated to a final rap- 
turous carnival before it expired in 
the conflagration of the Revolution. 
This was the age of Mademoiselle 
Aissé, and the story of her love 
with the Chevalier d’Aydie is the 
most charming page of its graceful 
annals. The story of Aissé should 
go far to justify this delightful so- 
ciety and its delicate loves to those 
of us whose opinion is prejudiced 


I. 


rather by Carlyle than by Saint- 
Simon. It is true that the very 
graces of this society are culpable 
of its most dreadful miseries; that 
cunning brains were often to be 
found beneath the powdered peri- 
wigs, and dark hearts beneath the 
gayly colored, ruffled doublets; and 
that there was another side of life 
that was not painted by Watteau: 
but such deceptions are not peculiar 
to any age. We see the best of the 
eighteenth-century French aristoc- 
racy in the circle of Aissé: in the 
generosity of the superannuated 
libertine who adopted her, in the 
delicacy of the Chevalier’s passion 
for her, in her self-excoriations and 
her renunciation, in her touching 
little stolen visits with her daugh- 
ter, in her friendships, and, at the 
last, in the picture of the notorious 
Parabére and that arrant skeptic, 
Madame Du Deffand, searching 
Paris for a priest to hear the last 
confession of their dying friend. 
Mademoiselle Aissé was not 
French; it is by virtue of this dif- 
ference of hereditary culture that 
she reflects so accurately the society 
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into which the vicissitudes of for- 
tune thrust her. Nothing is known 
of her origins. She was four years 
old when, in 1698, she was pur- 
chased, with perhaps questionable 
motives, a slave girl, from a wan- 
dering Turkish jellah by Charles de 
Ferriol, Baron d’Argental, at that 
time French Ambassador to the 
Porte. The Baron, whose escapades 
and idiosyncrasies are related in de- 
tail in various memoirs of the pe- 
riod, is reported to have derived 
many consolations in his exile 
through the magnanimous hospi- 
tality of this trade in female slaves. 
But, at the time when Aissé entered 
his home, he had just passed his 
fiftieth year, and was beginning to 
meditate upon the solitudes of old 
age. He was assured, he tells us, 
that the little slave girl was the kid- 
naped daughter of a Circassian 
prince; and, by a consideration of 
1500 livres, he acquired a daughter 
who should attend his declining 
years. 

Haidée—the name Aissé is a con- 
traction more comfortably suited to 
the French tongue—was confided 
by the Baron to the care of his sis- 
ter-in-law, Madame de Ferriol, who 
was a member of the Tencin family 
and a sister of the notorious canon- 
ess who was later to play an im- 
portant part in Aissé’s life. Madame 
de Ferriol was at that time an in- 
fluential figure in court politics, her 
husband being Président du Par- 
lement, and her lover, the Maréchal 
d’Uxelles, then at the height of his 
fame. She sent her ward to the 
convent of Les nouvelles Catho- 
liques, where the little Circassian 
received the conventional education 
of an aristocratic young French- 
woman of the time. Upon her re- 
turn to Paris, Aissé was left largely 
alone with her books, to a life of 


commonplaces broken now and 
then by delightful interludes of 
play with Madame de Ferriol’s two 
sons, afterwards Charles, Comte 
d’Argental, and Antoine, Marquis 
de Pont-de-Veyle. The devotion of 
these young men, so perfectly rep- 
resentative of their age in all their 
delicacies and excesses, was ex- 
quisite, and did much to alleviate 
Aissé’s lonely days. There is a 
charming passage from this child- 
hood related in a letter which the 
Circassian wrote, in 1731, to Ma- 
dame Calandrini. Her insatiable 
mentor had chided her upon a 
rumor connecting her name with 
that of the Duc de Gesvres, one of 
the Ferriol circle. Aissé replies: 


“In spite of your anger and the 
devotion that I owe to you, Madame, 
I must acknowledge that I have had 
a violent attachment for Monsieur 
le Duc de Gesvres, and that I have 
even carried this great sin to con- 
fession. To be sure, my confessor 
did not deem it necessary to impose 
any penance. I was eight years old 
when this passion arose in me, and 
at twelve I ridiculed the whole af- 
fair; not because I was no longer 
fond of Monsieur de Gesvres, but 
because I saw how ludicrous I had 
been in my eagerness to converse 
with him and to play in the garden 
with him and his brothers. He was 
two or three years older than I, and 
we fancied ourselves ever so much 
more matured than the others. We 
liked to converse while the others 
were playing at hide and seek. . . . 
Because we were always together, 
those in charge of us made jest of 
our friendship, and it came to the 
ears of my aga (Baron d’Argental), 
who, as you may imagine, made a 
fine romance of it. I discovered it, 
and it distressed me. I thought 
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that, as a discreet person, I should 
guard my behavior; and the result 
was that I really convinced myself 
that I was in love with Monsieur 
de Gesvres. I was dévote, so I went 
to confession; first I mentioned all 
my little sins, and then this great 
one. I could scarcely bring myself 
to do so; but as a girl gently bred, 
I concealed nothing. I confessed 
that I was in love with a young 
man. My confessor seemed aston- 
ished, and asked me how old he 
was. When I told him that he was 
eleven, he laughed and said that 
there would be no penance for that 
sin; that I must only continue to be 
a good girl, and that he had nothing 
more to say to me at the time.” 


But, despite this whimsical view 
which the Baron took of Aissé’s 
early attachments, as she ap- 


proached a marriageable age he 


became alarmed at the possibility 
that his ward might be seduced 
from his side; and there is a letter 
still preserved, in which he reminds 
her, in no uncertain language, that 
she is his chattel under the ancient 
law.’ The Baron especially feared 
this childhood sweetheart, the Duc 
de Gesvres, who current records 
agree was a gallant of particular 
charm, and who stood in a Petro- 
nian relation to the King; but, 
though the Duc made no conceal- 
ment of his passionate devotion to 
Aissé, the Circassian, very sensibly, 
refused to think of him except in 
terms of friendship, for she could 
never forget her position of depend- 
ence, her poverty, and her ambigu- 
ous origins. 

In 1711, when Aissé was seven- 
teen, the old Baron relinquished his 
post in Constantinople and returned 
to Paris, to pass his last years at 
the Hétel Ferriol. The dissipations 


of youth and middle age had left 
him infirm of body and unsound of 
mind; and his temper, which ap- 
pears never to have been of the 
sweetest, was now almost unsup- 
portable. To him Aissé performed 
the rites of an uncomplaining hand- 
maiden and a patient daughter un- 
til, eleven years later, her servitude 
was ended by his death. 
Meanwhile, she was increasingly 
harassed by the stupendous mean- 
nesses of Madame de Ferriol. The 
once celebrated physical attractions 
of this mistress of royal ministers 
had long since departed; and, as 
her mental accomplishments were 
not distinguished, the season of her 
amours, intrigues, and political 
prestige had passed with them. The 
selfishness of Madame de Ferriol 
was always notable; in middle age, 
she became miserly and termagant. 
Despite these unfortunate traits, 
which Aissé in her equivocal posi- 
tion was made to feel most keenly 
of all the household, the Circassian 
always regarded Madame de Ferriol 
with respect and affection; and, in 
her loneliness, it pleased her to 
think of the lady as a fester mother. 
Thus, when the Baron’s will was 
read and it was disclosed that he 
had left the girl an annuity of four 
thousand livres from his estate, to- 
gether with an immediate settle- 
ment of a considerable sum of 
money, Aissé responded to Madame 
de Ferriol’s complaint, that this lat- 
ter provision was unfair to her sons, 
by unhesitatingly destroying the 
document. This rashly generous 
gesture was the cause of many of 
Aissé’s most grievous embarrass- 
ments, for in consequence of it she 
was obliged to suffer all the indig- 
nities of small economy attendant 
upon maintaining a high social po- 
sition upon an inadequate income. 
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Yet Aissé occupied a_ distin- 
guished place in French court so- 
ciety, and her friends and admirers 
were many. It was Lord Boling- 
broke, who had fled from England 
after the defeat of the Pretender, 
who first accurately appreciated 
the delicacy of Aissé’s character; 
and his wife, formerly the Marquise 
de Villette, became, as we shall 
presently observe, one of her most 
faithful friends. At the chateau of 
the Bolingbrokes and in the salon 
of the Hétel Ferriol, Aissé would 
meet her intimates: Voltaire, who 
claimed he felt for her a singular 
sentiment akin to love; Vernet, the 
Swiss poet; Montesquieu, the Abbé 
Prévost d’Exils, Destouches, Fonte- 
nelle, Mesdames Parabére, Tencin, 
Du Deffand, and de Lambert; and 
scores of others as brilliant, whose 
names lend a special interest to her 
letters. 

The letters of Mademoiselle Aissé 
have, at various times, been edited 
by Mademoiselle Rieu, Voltaire, 
Barante, Piedagnal, Ravenal, Eu- 
géne Asse, and Sainte-Beuve; and 
it is largely to the fidelity of these 
editors, as well as to the personal 
facts disclosed in the letters them- 
selves, that we are: indebted for the 
completeness of our knowledge of 
the Circassian’s career. Aissé to 
her death was an unspoiled and in- 
genuous child in an age of intrigue 
and license; and her presence in the 
Paris of the Regency, as we look 
back upon the period in the per- 
spective afforded by the intimate 
memoirs of the court, shines, we 
are obliged to say, “like a good deed 
in a naughty world.” 

Dukes and princes had paid court 
to Aissé, but she had turned them 
away, without a thought for the so- 
cial and financial advantages she 
might have gained from their pro- 


tection. Then, by the perverse se- 
lection of a political intrigue, she 
was selected to be mistress of the 
Regent of France, the affable and 
accomplished Duc d’Orléans. The 
little Circassian’s curt refusal of 
this distinguished indiscretion was 
perverse, unprecedented, and almost 
sensational. The Duc d’Orléans 
was not a suitor lightly to be dis- 
missed by any noblewoman. Apart 
from his regal power and his great 
wealth, he was one of the most re- 
markable men of his age. He was 
adept in all the arts: a noted wit, 
a distinguished soldier, a composer, 
painter, engraver, and chemist of 
proven merits, an excellent cook, an 
epicure of discriminated appetites, 
an admirable statesman; and he 
was, moreover, a courteous gentle- 
man and a gentle, if inconstant 
lover. 

Orléans was impulsive and gen- 
erous, and his designs for better- 
ing the conditions of the French 
proletariat frequently occasioned 
widespread chagrin among the aris- 
tocrats. He allowed them, to a cer- 
tain extent, a voice in the govern- 
ment; he instituted many reforms 
in taxation for their benefit; he al- 
lowed them a greater religious lib- 
erty than they had previously en- 
joyed; he provided public amuse- 
ments in Paris and opened public 
libraries; but he loved pleasure 
more than theories, and a lovely 
face could be depended upon to lure 
him from his revolutionary re- 
forms. This frailty was known to 
his jackal, Dubois, who at this time 
was seriously alarmed at the Duc’s 
plans, which annulled more and 
more of his personal authority and 
made increasingly remote his as- 
pirations to the red hat of a car- 
dinal. 

Dubois hastened to provide more 
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suitable diversions for the Regent. 
In rapid sequence, Madame de Par- 
abére, Madame Duclos, Madame de 
Sabran, Madame de Tencin, Madame 
d’Argental, Madame d’Averne, and 
the actresses Mesdames Grandval 
and Desmares, engaged and failed 
to hold the fancy of the Regent. 
Then Dubois, in desperation, took 
counsel with the subtle Tencin; 
and it was she who suggested Aissé 
as the likeliest savor for the Duc’s 
jaded appetites. Aissé, suspecting 
nothing of the intrigue, was in due 
course presented to the Regent, who 
was immediately attracted to her in 
precisely the manner anticipated 
by the unfrocked nun. He made 
the expected advances, but Aissé 
firmly refused all that he offered 
her. Everyone in Paris was amazed 
at her perversity, except, perhaps, 
the Duc himself. He, it must be 
said, took his rebuff like a gentle- 
man and troubled her no more. 


Il. 


There is a point where every re- 
serve breaks down, where every 
scruple is persuaded, and where 
even an Aissé becomes no longer 
Aissé, but a woman before a man. 
Madame de Créquy has explained 
this in a letter to Aissé’s daughter, 


the Vicomtesse de Nanthia. “The 
needs of the heart,” she writes, “are 
most strong in delicate natures, and 
how little are they satisfied! They 
are the hidden rocks that bring vir- 
tue to shipwreck. They wrecked 
Mademoiselle Aissé. She was young, 
captivating, susceptible, and unoc- 
cupied; she met a charming man, 
who adored her. He was full of 
wit and passion—in a word, a Gaul 
brought up in Athens, possessing 
the loyalty of the former with the 
graces of an Athenian. She was 


weak, but one would be weak for 
less. The most virtuous woman is 
often she who has not yet found her 
master.” 

The man to whom Aissé finally 
gave her love was the Chevalier 
Blaise Marie d’Aydie, a descendant 
of the ancient Périgord house of 
Foix, and a perfect type of the cour- 
tier of his time. He was handsome, 
courageous, generous, charming, not 
too intelligent, and poor. His par- 
ents, who lacked the wealth to se- 
cure their numerous children in the 
position required by the nobility of 
their birth, had given three daugh- 
ters and as many sons to the 
Church; and it was Blaise’s lot to 
become a Knight Hospitaler. The 
profession fell lightly on his shoul- 
ders, but it served him for a liveli- 
hood. Madame Du Deffand, who 
first presented the Chevalier to 
Aissé, has left this sketch of his 
character: 


“The mind of Monsieur le Cheva- 
lier d’Aydie is ardent, firm, vigor- 
ous, and possesses the energy and 
truth which arises from _ sincere 
emotion. It has been said of Mon- 
sieur Fontenelle that, instead of a 
heart, he had a second brain; and 
one might believe that the head of 
the Chevalier holds a second heart. 
He demonstrates the truth of Rous- 
seau’s maxim, that it is in the heart 
the mind resides. 

“The ideas of the Chevalier are 
never weakened, attenuated, or 
chilled by any excess of subtlety. 
Everything, with him, is spontane- 
ous. Often he becomes deeply 
moved when speaking, sometimes 
hesitating over the selection of the 
phrase most appropriate to convey 
his thought; and the effort imparts 
an added vigor and energy to his 
words. He never filches the ideas 
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or expressions of another; what he 
sees and what he says, he sees and 
says for the first time. His defini- 
tions are apt, strong, and vivid. In 
fine, the Chevalier demonstrates 
that the language of feeling and of 
passion is a true and sublime elo- 
quence; but that the heart does not 
always possess the capacity to feel. 
In its moments of repose, it seems 
as though the Chevalier had ceased 
to be; surrounded by gloom, no 
longer the same man, one might 
believe that, ruled by some Genius, 
he is possessed and deserted by it 
at its caprice. 

“Though the Chevalier thinks 
and acts entirely impulsively, never- 
theless, perhaps, he is not the most 
impassioned or the most tender of 
men. He is moved by too many 
emotions to be strongly affected by 
any one of them. His emotional 
sensibility, so to speak, is distrib- 
uted among the various faculties of 
his soul; and this happy distribu- 
tion protects his heart, perhaps, and 
assures it a freedom which is as 
sweet as it is strong, because it is 
as far removed from indifference as 
from tenderness. Meanwhile, he 
believes that he loves, but does not 
he deceive himself? He is inflamed 
by the virtues he finds in his 
friends, and he grows ardent in 
speaking of what he owes to them; 
but still he leaves them easily, and 
one is tempted to believe that no 
one person is essential to his hap- 
piness. ... 

“The judgment of the Chevalier 
is enlightened and keen; his tastes 
are positive; and he cannot long 
remain a passive spectator of the 
follies and blunders of humanity. 
That which offends honesty and 
truth, he makes his private quarrel; 
without mercy for abuses and with- 
out indulgence for absurdities, he 


is the terror of fools and of evil- 
doers. . . 

“The Chevalier is too frequently 
moved and disturbed to possess an 
even temper. Pensive without sad- 
ness, misanthropical without shy- 
nes’, always truthful and natural 
in all his changing moods, he 
pleases even by his faults, and we 
should regret it were he to be more 
perfect.” 


The Chevalier was about thirty 
years old at the time he first met 
Aissé, and even then he was famous 
for his popularity and personal 
charm. From the first meeting, the 
absorption of the two young people 
in each other was complete. Bol- 
ingbroke writes to Madame de Fer- 
riol, bidding her to a gathering: 
“...but as for Mademoiselle Aissé, 
I do not expect her. The Turk will 


be her excuse, but a certain Chris- 
tian gentleman of my acquaintance 


her reason.” Thus the nameless 
Circassian, who scorned the Duc 
d’Orléans, gave herself to a penni- 
less monastic knight; who, in his 
turn, if we may credit the statement 
of Mademoiselle Rieu, had not 
found it difficult to resist the al- 
lurements of the Duchesse Du 
Barry, who was secretly married to 
his cousin, Rions. The Chevalier, 
it is interesting to note, is said to 
have been the prototype of the Sire 
de Couci, the aspiring but indolent 
protagonist of Voltaire’s tragedy 
Adelaide du Guesclin. 

“The Chevalier,” says Mademoi- 
selle Rieu (though Madame Du 
Deffand bears a different witness), 
“loved Aissé with such delicacy that 
he was jealous of her reputation; 
he adored her, and would have 
sacrificed everything for her; while 
she, on her part, loving the Cheva- 
lier, counted his fame, his fortunes, 
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and his honor dearer to her than 
her own.” This comment explains 
why they did not marry. The 
Chevalier desired a legal bond, but 
Aissé determined against it. Both 
were exasperatingly poor, she pos- 
sessing only her insufficient annuity 
and he little more than the small 
pension he derived from his Order. 
By his vows, the Chevalier was 
bound to celibacy; to have repu- 
diated these vows would have 
smirched an otherwise immaculate 
honor; such vehemence would, 
moreover, have brought with it the 
additional discomfort of complete 
poverty. His family, quite natu- 
rally, would have discountenanced 
a marriage with a penniless girl of 
insecure position and doubtful par- 
entage. These disadvantages to a 
permanent union, which the Cheva- 
lier in his infatuation did not con- 
sider, Aissé perceived too clearly. 
There was no appeal from her de- 
cision. 

But Aissé could deny her lover 
nothing; and, early in 1724, it be- 
came expedient that she should seek 
retirement. She admitted Lady 
Bolingbroke to her confidence, and 
the good woman promptly made 
known her intention of taking the 
Circassian with her for a brief so- 
journ in England. Instead, they 
went to a small house in a remote 
suburb of Paris, where Lady Boling- 
broke left her charge with the 
Chevalier, meanwhile continuing on 
her way to London, whence she 
wrote a surprisingly ingenious 
series of letters to various members 
of their Paris circle, in which she 
related in painstaking detail the 
triumphs of the little Greek in the 
social and literary circles of the 
British capital. 

Aissé’s daughter was born in 
May, and it was decided to christen 


her simply Célénie Leblond. The 
Circassian had, for her eternal 
memory, five perfect months of 
motherhood before Lady Boling- 
broke returned to take her back to 
Paris. The child was left in a con- 
vent in Sens, where a stepdaughter 
of Lady Bolingbroke, Mademoiselle 
de Villette, was abbess; and here 
she was registered as Mistress Black, 
an orphaned niece of Lady Boling- 
broke. Then they returned to the 
Hétel Ferriol, and none of that 
worldly-wise company surmised 
the truth. 

From that time, nevertheless, 
maternity became the great fact in 
Aissé’s life; and it is heartbreaking 
to follow her upon her little stolen 
visits with the daughter to whom 
she might not disclose her true re- 
lationship; but who, two decades 
later, as the celebrated Vicomtesse 
de Nanthia, found her parentage a 
point of justifiable pride. The ten- 
derness and devotion of the Cheva- 
lier were constant throughout this 
period of stress; and the delicacy 
of the affection that united the 
lovers, in this age when love was 
reduced to a caprice and constancy 
to inertia, merited the indulgence 
of the few who shared their secret. 
But for all this abundance of love 
and its tacit sanction by those who 
knew of it, Aissé had been bred a 
Catholic; she was a fragile spirit, 
and when the reproach of official 
society was finally invoked against 
her in a single individual, her con- 
science was aroused and her joy for 
ever lost its flavor. 


Il. 


Aissé’s revulsion from all that 
had formerly given her joy was 
brought about by the advent, at the 
Hétel Ferriol, of Madame Calan- 
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drini, who was a relative by mar- 
riage of Lord Bolingbroke. There 
had been episodes in Madame Cal- 
andrini’s youth which she perhaps 
forgot when she censured the Cir- 
cassian’s love. Genevese and dévote, 
and liking the girl moreover, she 
brought a stringent persuasion to 
bear against this unsanctioned tie. 
She did not surmise the enormity 
of her tactlessness: let us grant her 
this for her virtues; and let us 
grant that, as Madame de Créquy 
writes, she was “a good friend for 
this world and the next.” 

Aissé, after a short friendship, 
unburdened her heart to the middle- 
aged newcomer. Madame Calan- 
drini’s amazement at the revelation 
is easy to surmise. For the time, 
she spared her reproaches; but she 
was privately determined upon the 
girl’s salvation, and this end she 
essayed to achieve immediately 


upon her return to Geneva, in a 
series of letters whose eloquence 
would have done credit to Huldreich 


Zwingli. Aissé, as we have re- 
marked, had nourished the rich 
mystical side of her nature on the 
ritual of Catholicism and of denial. 
Her efforts to strengthen herself to 
renounce the love of the Chevalier 
were devastating to her sensibil- 
ities; but she made the fatal error 
of procrastinating the final break. 
The slender thread of her strength 
broke beneath the struggle. 

In Aissé’s letters to Madame Ca- 
landrini are recorded, in its period- 
ical development, the stages of the 
spiritual exacerbation that cul- 
minated in her tragedy. Marriage, 
under the circumstances, seemed 
beyond the point; Aissé had been 
made to see that her manner of love 
must end, yet she was utterly with- 
out power to harden herself for the 
final severance of a tie so dear. The 


ingenuousness of her attitude be- 
fore the world and her own con- 
science, and the freedom of her love 
from either frivolousness or gross- 
ness, renders her quandary the 
more pathetic. She writes to Ma- 
dame Calandrini: “Daily I see more 
and more that only virtue makes 
for good in this world and the next. 
As to myself, who have not been so 
fortunate as to behave properly, 
but who respect and admire those 
who are virtuous, the simple desire 
to be one of their company leads me 
to all sorts of flattering conceptions, 
and the sympathy which everyone 
shows me almost prevents me from 
being miserable.” 

Madame Calandrini, from the 
first, wisely urged Aissé either to 
marry the Chevalier or to cut off 
ruthlessly and at once the tie that 
united them, by refusing to see him 
again. To this Aissé replied, “All 
I can promise you is that I shall 
spare no effort to bring about one 
or the other of these results. But, 
Madame,” she adds, “it may cost 
me my life.” When the former, the 
reasonable, solution was broached, 
Aissé’s impulsive generosity for- 
bade her to fulfill her dearest wish. 
She reports to her mentor that the 
Chevalier had replied “that if I 
wish to marry him, I am the mis- 
tress of our fates; if not, he believes, 
since we are both persons of no im- 
portance, that we might pass the 
remainder of our lives together; 
and he proposes, moreover, that he 
would settle the greater portion of 
his property on me, as he is dis- 
pleased with all his relatives except 
his brother, to whom he could hon- 
estly give enough to content him; 
and, in order to make it easier for 
me to accept his plan, he says that 
we can each will our property to 
the one who shall survive the other, 
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I laughed about the \pld petticoats 
which are the only henitage I could 
leave him, and our discussion ended 
in a jest.” Earlier in the same let- 


ter, she says, very gravely: 


“I have too much delitacy to 
abuse the preéminence I holdin his 
heart, and however happy it would 
make me to marry with him, I must 
love the Chevalier for himself alone. 
Consider, Madame, what the warld 
would say if he were to marr 
nobody, one wholly dependent up 
the Ferriol family. No! I love hi 
honor too much, and at the sam 
time I have too much pride, to per- 
mit him to commit such a folly. I 
should be shamed to hear the com- 
ments that would be made about it 
—and could I, moreover, flatter my- 
self that the Chevalier shall always 
feel towards me as he now does? 
He would assuredly repent of hav- 
ing yielded to the urge of such an 
absurd passion, and I should die of 
the grief of having caused him 
wretchedness and of having lost 
his love.” 


But, as one commentator has 
phrased it, “Conscience and the Ca- 
landrini were inexorable”; and the 
struggle that ensued was painful in 
the extreme. “I used to flatter my- 
self that I was a little philosopher,” 
Aissé wrote, wistfully, “but I shall 
never be one in matters of senti- 
ment.” She could not reason or 
flagellate her love away. She could 
not think rationally of her love; she 
could only feel. The mind was will- 
ing, the soul was persuaded, but 
the flesh was weak. When the 
Chevalier sought her, she could not 
turn him away; he was with her 
constantly; and when he left her 
for a short visit to his home, she 
was desolate until, midway upon 


his journey, he could go no farther 
and turned back to her. “I admit 
I was very agreeably surprised to 
see him enter my room yesterday,” 
Aissé confesses, simply. “How 
happy I should be if only I could 
love him without having to re- 
proach myself for it!” 

Then, impulsively, she strength- 
ened her resolution and sent him 
away again; but when, in June, 
1728, he returned to Paris, ill with 
a fever aggravated by asthma, Aissé 
was frantic with fear and self-re- 
proach. 


“Duty, love, inquietude, and 
friendship are for ever disturbing 
my thoughts and my body. I am in 
a cruel agitation; my health is giv- 
ing way, for I am overwhelmed with 

apors and with grief; and, if any 

isfortune should befall that man, 

feel that I should not be able to 
ndure the horrible sorrow of it. 
He is more attached to me than 
ever. . . . Sometimes I cannot help 
telling him that, if he becomes any 
worse, it will be impossible for me 
to leave him; then he gently scolds 
me.” 


A few days later, she writes: 


“The Chevalier is better. I wish 
only that there were no struggle be- 
tween my reason and my heart, 
that I might enjoy to the fullest the 
joy I feel in seeing him; but, alas! 
nevermore.... I have confessed 
all my frailties to you, and they are 
great; but I could never love one 
whom I could not respect. If my 
reason is unable to subdue my pas- 
sion, my heart could not be seduced 
except by virtue, or what bore the 
semblance of virtue. I admit that 
you cannot tear a violent passion 
from my heart.... I pass over 
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my remorse in silence. My remorse 
is born of my reason; but love 
crushes it out. Some rays of hope 


of an ending to all this torment 
tempt me to err still, but it is not 
in my power to renounce my sins.” 


But many of Aissé’s letters are 
concerned with other subjects than 
her lamentable passion; and while, 
as a writer of letters, the Circassian 
cannot perhaps be fairly compared 
with the other women whose fa- 
miliar correspondence created a 
new department in French liter- 
ature, she did something to help 
bridge the interval between Madame 
de Sévigné and Julie de Lespinasse 
and, moreover, left a record which 
tells us much of the manners and 
activities of her period. 

Unlike so many of her country- 
women who have become famous by 
virtue of their letters, Aissé does 
not talk eternally of her heart. In 
her leisured, discursive style, with- 
out notable penetration, without 
gesture or piquancy, yet with a cer- 
tain awareness of every detail of 
the life around her and with an 
endearing richness of sympathy, 
she reports to her friend all the 
doings of fashionable Paris. She 
tells of her admirers and their sev- 
eral manners of accepting rebuff; 
she describes the plays she has 
seen, revealing a vivid sense of dra- 
matic values which the refinements 
of time have justified in every de- 
tail. Apparently she ead but little, 
or was not definitely impressed by 
her reading, for she 1aentions only 
two books in her entire correspond- 
ence: she essays a strunge criticism 
of Gulliver’s Travels, which she did 
not understand; but elsewhere she 
writes, “A new book, entitled 
Mémoires d’un homme de qualité 
retiré du monde, is going the rounds 


here. It is of little consequence, 
but I read a hundred and ninety 
pages of it, weeping all the time.” 
Without knowing it, Aissé had an- 
ticipated the best critical judgment, 
when she discriminated the tale of 
Manon Lescaut from the dreary 
waste of narrative in which the 
Abbé Prévost had at first obscured 
it. 

More engaging still are the choice 
titbits of gossip which are found 
throughout Aissé’s letters. “You 
will know before the people who 
write the Gazette do,” she promises 
her friend; and straightway, with 
roguish zest, she relates how Ma- 
dame de Parabére has forsaken 
Monsieur le Prémier for one Mon- 
sieur d’Alincourt, whom  Aissé 
thinks disagreeable and even bump- 
tious; and how the lady soon 
wearies of him and finds a stolen 
pleasure with Monsieur de Mothe- 
Houdancourt. Aissé would not or- 
dinarily have been disturbed by the 
frivolities of her butterfly friend, 
but when she multiplies them at so 
wanton a rate, she wonders if the 
acquaintance had not better be 
dropped; yet the Parabére has al- 
ways been kind to her, and “her 
carriage is always at my disposal, 
so do not you think that it would 
be ridiculous not to visit her at all?” 
She tells of the Princesse de Bour- 
nonville, who shocked even that 
blasé society by becoming publicly 
affianced to the Duc de Ruffec less 
than fifteen minutes after her hus- 
band’s death. Aissé adds, slyly, 
that she had feared the Prince, who 
was once a suitor for her hand, 
would compromise her by leaving 
her a legacy in his will, but that 
she had been forgotten. She tells 
how the Duchesse de Fitz-James 
had asked her advice concerning 
the proposals of the Duc d’Aumont; 
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and how Madame Du Deffand, in an 
unaccountable outburst of domestic 
ardor, had bidden her docile hus- 
band home from his exile, only to 
become bored after six weeks of 
reunion; and how that patient gen- 
tleman, taking the hint from her 
listless courtesies, had withdrawn 
without the necessity of an unkind 
word. 

Aissé was passionately devoted to 
the theater, and in her letters she 
describes scores of plays and tells 
dozens of anecdotes of the stage. In 
one letter, she relates the facts con- 
cerning the death of the ill-fated 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, who was de- 
nied Christian burial by reason of 
her profession. Her personal the- 
ory of the circumstances of the 
tragédienne’s death is that pre- 
sented in Scribe’s play—the belief 
of all Paris at that time—that the 
actress had been poisoned by the 
Princesse de Bouillon, her rival for 
the fickle affections of Maurice de 
Saxe. 

Aissé’s relations with Madame de 
Ferriol were never cordial, and in 
many of her letters to Madame Ca- 
landrini she tells, with sorrow but 
without bitterness, of the abuses 
she was made to suffer at the hands 
of her foster mother. “The mis- 
tress of the house is much more 
difficult to please than the Ambas- 
sador,” she remarks. Madame de 
Ferriol’s meanness was incredible. 
On one occasion, she compelled 
Aissé to pay one hundred pistoles 
out of her pitiful income for the 
renovation of her apartments. At 
another time, when the Circassian 
sold her diamond buckles in order 
to make an investment for “la 
petite,’ Madame de Ferriol’s ava- 
rice again thwarted her. “I did not 
doubt that the profits would be 
large, and the shares were selling at 
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650 livres. But, just as I was about 
to buy them, Madame de Ferriol re- 
quired a thousand francs. I lent 
them to her, relying on her word 
to return them in two days. This 
was six months ago, and the shares 
have advanced to 1150 livres, and 
are now selling at one thousand. 
Judge for yourself; I should have 
made a profit of a thousand ecus by 
selling them .. .” 

Aissé’s happiest hours in the 
Hétel Ferriol were when she was 
in the company of her foster broth- 
ers, and her spirit brightens when- 
ever she speaks of them. Argental 
and Pont-de-Veyle were not perfect 
young men, but their tenderness 
and generosity towards the little 
Circassian throughout her life is 
very charming. In one of her let- 
ters, Aissé tells of some trifling 
quarrel she has had with the Comte 
d’Argental, the younger brother and 
her favorite; and she adds prettily 
that, having drunk his health and 
kissed him, all had been forgotten 
and “since then we have been to- 
gether a great deal.” 


IV. 


Meanwhile, Aissé had been un- 
able to bring herself to a final rup- 
ture with her Chevalier; and when, 
late in 1729, she visited Madame 
Calandrini in Geneva, the well-in- 
tended admonitions of her mentor 
were continued, and she returned 
home in an even more excruciating 
disturbance of mind. In the first 
letter written on her return jour- 
ney, she protests: 


“I put forth efforts which are kill- 


ing me. ... How happy are those 
whose virtue is sufficient to rise 
above such frailties; for truly one 
has need of an abundance of virtue 
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to resist him one loves, and whom 
unfortunately one has not always 
resisted. How can I cut to the quick 
a violent passion and the tenderest 
and most faithful affection? Add, 
then, to these persuasions, grati- 
tude. It is frightful! Death could 
not be worse. Still, since you desire 
it, I shall do so; but I doubt that I 
can accomplish it with honor and 
without danger to my life. I fear 
my return to Paris; I fear every- 
thing that draws me closer to the 
Chevalier; yet I am unhappy away 
from him. I do not know what I 
desire. Why is my love not law- 
ful? Why is it not innocent?” 


Aissé did not omit the opportu- 
nity afforded by her return journey 
from Geneva to visit her daughter 
in the convent at Sens. Upon these 


occasions, it was necessary that she 
should appear only as a friend of 


Lady Bolingbroke who took a 
kindly interest in the child; and the 
situation, made the more difficult 
by the little girl’s very manifest 
devotion to her patron, often led to 
painful agitations. “The poor little 
one loves me to distraction,” Aissé 
writes to Madame Calandrini, “and 
she was so overjoyed to see me that 
she nearly fainted. You can sur- 
mise my feelings when I saw her. 
. . « She could not bring herself to 
leave me for a moment; but, when 
I sent her away, she obeyed very 
sweetly. When I advised her, she 
listened, and seemed determined to 
profit by my words; and, unlike 
other children, she did not try to 
excuse herself for her faults. Ah, 
me! when I left her, the poor little 
one was so overcome with grief that 
I did not dare look at her, it affected 
me so. She could not speak... . 
Then she sat down, too overcome 
to stand, kissed me, and added: 


‘This is a terrible contretemps, my 
dear friend; for otherwise you 
might have stayed with me longer. 
I have no father or mother! Please, 
you be my mother; for I love you 
as much as if you really were.’ 
Judge for yourself, dear lady, what 
confusion this declaration caused 
in me; but I conducted myself ad- 
mirably. I remained at the convent 
for two weeks, having an attack of 
rheumatism there which numbed 
my whole body. For two days she 
would not leave me; she would re- 
main at my bedside for five hours 
at a time, without wishing to leave; 
to amuse me, she would read aloud 
or converse with me. If I should 
sleep for a moment or two, she 
would scarcely dare breathe lest she 
might disturb me. A person of 
thirty could not have been more 
considerate and attentive.... I 
am sure, Madame, if she had the 
happiness of meeting you, that you 
would love her dearly.” 

It was only a matter of time until 
this agonized conflict should become 
too difficult to bear; and presently, 
late in 1732, Aissé’s delicate health 
broke beneath the strain. Her most 
intimate friends realized at once 
that the little Circassian was dying. 
The Chevalier was distracted with 
grief; Madame de Parabére and Ma- 
dame Du Deffand withdrew entirely 
from their accustomed society and 
refused to leave her bedside; and 
even the notorious Tencin, who 
had broken with Mademoiselle 
Aissé after the episode of the 
Regent, put aside her anger and 
visited her. 

In her extremity, Aissé was en- 
abled to accomplish the renuncia- 
tion she had so long endeavored; 
and the Chevalier indulged her. 
Then, while Madame de Parabére 
devised a pretext to remove the ob- 
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streperous presence of Madame de 
Ferriol, Madame Du _  Deffand 
searched Paris for a confessor and 
at last brought a Jansenist priest, 
Boursault by name, to Aissé’s bed- 
side. The clergyman perceived the 
circumstances, and the confession 
was gently accomplished. The 
peace that Aissé then found is re- 
flected in her last letter to her 
Genevese friend: 


“I can write little to-day, but I 
can tell you something that will 
satisfy your desires for me. I have, 
thank God, done all that I wrote you 
I would do. ... I no longer wish 
for life, except to perform my obli- 
gations and to conduct myself in a 
manner that will merit the mercy 
of the Good Father. Father Bour- 
sault heard my confession eight 
days ago; and the step I have taken 
has given my soul a calmness I 
would not have had if I had re- 
mained in my sin. In prospect of 
impending death, I would have been 
filled with remorse during these 
last moments. . . The Chevalier 

. is in despair at seeing me so 
ill. One cannot imagine a passion 
more strong, with more delicacy, 
more sentiment, more nobility and 
generosity. I am not anxious about 


the poor little one; she has still a 
friend and a protector who loves 
her tenderly. Good-bye, dear Ma- 
dame; I am too weak to write more. 
I still find it infinitely sweet to think 
of you, but I cannot indulge this 
happiness without tears, dear 
friend. The life I have led has been 
very wretched. Have I ever had a 
peaceful moment? I could not be 


- happy alone; I was afraid to think; 


since the moment I began to have 
my eyes opened to my misconduct, 
remorse has never left me. Why 


should I be alarmed at the de- 
parture of my soul, since I am per- 
suaded that God is all good, and 
that the moment when I shall begin 
to enjoy happiness will be that when 
I shall leave this miserable body?” 


Mademoiselle Aissé had not yet 
reached her fortieth year when, in 
March, 1733, she died. The Cheva- 
lier did not marry, but lavished 
his affection and his fortune upon 
his daughter, whom he openly ac- 
knowledged. The latter, who after- 
wards, as the Vicomtesse de Nan- 
thia, became a celebrated figure in 
the intellectual society of Paris, re- 
vered with him the memory of her 
mother, and became her chief apol- 
ogist before the world. 








TOWARD CARCASSONNE. 


By J. AMOND Hype. 


O roads lead out of Petit 

Plisse to Carcassonne. The old 
road, the road to the left, was old 
three hundred years ago. Accord- 
ing to the season it is, alternately, 
a strip of incredibly deep dust or 
even more incredibly deep mud. 

Yet, for all of that, the ancient 
road is not without definite charm. 
It meanders for hours along 
L’Aude, which is a delightfully dis- 
cursive stream; leaves it, reluc- 
tantly, to describe parabolic curves 
around infinitesimal hamlets, now 
for the most part abandoned, be- 
fore it discloses the basic reason 
for its existence by following a 
group of sparse, old poplar trees 
that bisect the slight elevation from 
which, if the weather be fine, can be 
seen the ruined towers of Car- 
cassonne, six and a half kilometers 
away. 

He who undertakes to travel the 
old road has, nine times out of ten, 
the ghostly company of long-dead 
priests and penitents, haughty 
ladies in their painted carriages, 
peasants in their lumbering carts, 
to say nothing of swaggering sol- 
diers, en marche, with queer, me- 
dieval caissons, one and all trav- 
ersing the reminiscent ethers to 
once busy Carcassonne. 

And, indeed, if he be sensible of 
such things, he may even glimpse, 
against the gorse, when the shad- 
ows lie thick, the fluttering, broken 
wings of dreams and aspirations. 
For not all who set out for Car- 
cassonne arrived... . 

The other road, the new road to 


the right, is at best a prosaic affair. 
But it has a firm bed of crushed 
rock. Also, twice within two kilo- 
meters, it circumvents the inter- 
fering water by rearing above it on 
stilt legs of wood and iron. The 
motorist will assure you that at 
least fifty minutes is cut from the 
running time to Carcassonne 
thereby. Which is, or is not, as one 
regards it, a matter of importance. 

Naturally, the new road is the 
road of important traffic. It is a 
dull hour for Petit Plisse when the 
air is not punctured by the rancor- 
ous siren. Contrariwise, one may 
watch the day through before ob- 
serving a sign of life on the old 
road. 

Marie Louise, coming afoot from 
Conques through Petit Plisse, with 
a bundle on her back and another 
in the crook of her arm, as a woman 
carries a babe, chose, early of a July 
morning, the road to the left, now 
incarnated in its body of incredible 
dust. 

Common sense would, one should 
suppose, have indicated the utili- 
tarian road on this hottest of dog 
days. But of common sense Marie 
Louise had none, as any person of 
Conques could testify. “Since the 
war, she is not right in the head, 
that poor, old one!” they would say, 
commiseratingly. “Nevertheless,” 
they would hasten to add, being 
kindly folk and inclined to make 
the best of all things, “there is no 
one who can hold a straighter fur- 
row, or bake a better loaf, until the 
blackness comes on her, and she 
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wanders away with her statue of 
the blessed Jesu.” 

In and about Conques the story 
of Marie Louise and her Jesu had 
already taken on the aspect of a 
tradition. Like most traditions, it 
had many versions. But on one 
point they were agreed: 

Somewhere along a certain road 
that in nineteen hundred and four- 
teen received the sinister name, 
“Le Chemin d’Effroi,” which is to 
say “The Road of Terror,” Marie 
Louise had found the scarred, plas- 
ter image of the infant Christ. It 
was her supreme treasure. In her 
disordered mind it stood for tender 
earthly ties as well as those of 
heaven. Each night she cradled it 
in her arms, crooning the lullaby 
her mother had sung to her, and 
she in her turn, to her children, 
and, last of all—and for how brief 
a time!—to daughter Jeanne’s baby. 
Jeanne was dead. Her child was 
dead; its wee body lay in a shallow 
grave beside that infamous road. 

Sorrow is kind to sorrow. In all 
the province there were none too 
poor to share their coarse food and 
small hearth-fires with the afflicted 
old creature, and none so infested 
with cynicism that they did not re- 
gard with pitying awe the passing 
uf Marie Louise with her image of 
the Lord. 

“The blackness,” undoubtedly, 
was upon the old woman now. Her 
gaunt body, originally as strong as 
an ox, built on the thick, squat lines 
of her peasant ancestors, and, like 
them, soon to fall into the last de- 
cay, appeared to be driven under 
the lash of some. vital sentiment. 

Up to the point where the road 
parted company with the stream, 
-the going was not quite intolerable, 
for she pulled off her shoes—of 
stockings she had none—and picked 


her way along the moss-covered 
stones in the warm shallows. 
Further along, the sun beat down 
on the open road with a malignant 
energy that churned the air into a 
wickedly disposed, palpable entity. 
It assaulted the lungs, spun the 
figures of its ashy mirage before 
the helpless retina, beat the tym- 
panum of the ears to furious drum- 
ming. 

But Marie Louise, bent though 
she was with the double burden of 
paraphernalia without and old age 
within, plodded steadily on through 
the inferno of noon until she came 
to that turn of the road where the 
poplar trees stand like a congrega- 
tion of tall priests, their heads 
bowed toward turreted Carcas- 
sonne. 

There she stopped. Her decent, 
calico waist oozed sweat. Her fore- 
head, lifted in a thousand wrinkles, 
was the dam over which oily floods 


poured into the sluiced channels of 


her weather-beaten cheeks. She 
felt the friendliness of the trees. 
The shade of their green cowls fell 
gratefully on her rheumed eyelids. 

She laid her cherished image 
down at the foot of the largest tree, 
and with her shawled bundle under 
her head she abandoned herself to 
sleep. 

And as she slept, the pulse of 
earth beat strongly against her 
human pulse. Mysteriously, be- 
tween the two agents of God was 
established an intimate and porten- 
tous communion. ... 

When Marie Louise awoke, the 
west was a vast, lurid sea in whose 
depths wallowed the brazen sun. 

In spite of the still terrific heat, 
her body, sweat-drenched through 
the hours of noon, was numb with 
cold. An insidious inertia, as 
deadly, as icy, almost as material 
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as the chill that pervaded her phys- 
ical members, lay across her will, 
set though it was to the accom- 
plishment of some obscure purpose. 

Against these two enemies she 
struggled blindly, stubbornly, vic- 
toriously. Once more, with the 
bundle of heterogeneous, mostly 
worthless stuff on her back, and 
the Jesu clasped close to that creak- 
ing, racing engine that was her 
heart, she set out on her journey. 

Inside of a kilometer the road 
began to rise in the tiniest of hills. 
But to Marie Louise it was a tor- 
tuous steep. 

The blood-red afterglow stained 
earth and sky when she struck off 
to the right, over that most desolate 
of land: a long unplowed field that 
once had known the rustle of corn 
and standing grain. 

Although within her brain (it 
was like a channel cruelly blasted 
and forever dry), awareness of 


memory had gone, in the awesome, 
subconscious deeps of her soul 
Marie Louise knew every inch of 
that field. She knew that beyond 
its eastward crest lay the sheepfold 
and the low shed where the cattle 
came at night and against the 


storms of winter. She knew 
every sag of the timbers of the 
house where she was born. Close 
by the house was a deep cistern. 
Grand-pére had dug it, without 
any help, in his seventieth year. 
Its rim was buttressed and flagged 
with stones from the field. A little 
pile of flat stones had been left to 
form a crude seat. Behind it 
Grand-mére had planted a grape- 
vine. It had attained immense pro- 
portions; it bore the most luscious 
and abundant of fruits. Pierre and 
Marie Louise had spent long, happy 
hours under its spreading canopy. 
In the heyday of that wooing time 


Carcassonne, over there on the sky 
line, was not too far away. One 
fine day they would visit it. Pierre 
had a cousin who lived within a 
stone’s throw of the cathedral. One 
day. That day had never come. 
And Pierre was dead these thirty 
years. ... 

Marie Louise went on, stumbling, 
weaving, sustained only by a 
strange excitement. From _ her 
throat came a hoarse jumble of 
sound. She believed that she was 
singing the old marching song 
Pierre used to roar at the top of his 
lungs. She believed that her feet 
kept step to the inspiring tune. And 
over her forward straining head the 
sky turned rose and gold, blue and 
violet. Then, quietly, the ineffable 
colors were wiped away. The great 
dome became a silver mirror, 
empty, spotless, ready to reflect 
faithfully whatsoever of Nature 
should, presently, be given it to re- 
flect. 

And now, with night at hand, 
Marie Louise stood in the circle of 
the familiar, dilapidated buildings. 
At her side, its covering boards long 
since rotted away, yawned the dry 
pit of the cistern. 

She had taken the last step of 
her difficult pilgrimage. Like an 
over-tired animal she lowered her- 
self to the stone seat. She sat mo- 
tionless for a time. Infinite peace 
coroneted her brow. A cool, whis- 
tling wind sprang up and was gone. 
But Marie Louise was not conscious 
of being cold. Her spirit had par- 
taken of a divine draft. The 
throes of her racked body would 
trouble her no more. 

Smiling vaguely, she freed the 
little Jesu from its wrappings. She 
made to it her reverent genuflexions. 
And then, because the mother in- 
stinct was uppermost, and she 
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imagined that even the Divine Babe 
must be weary at nightfall, she laid 
it tenderly in the accustomed nest 
of her arm. Soon, it seemed to her, 
the sweet eyelids closed in sleep. 

By and by, with slow caution, 
lest she disturb that heavenly 
slumber, she opened her other 
bundle. From its heterogeneous 
contents she drew forth black bread 
and a small flagon of thin, sweet 
wine. 

Strange how little taste the good 
bread had. Yesterday—surely it 
was: but yesterday, when she went 
into this field yoked with the strong 
ox, and she almost as untiring as 
the beast—such fare had possessed 
a grateful relish. 

She put the brackish wine to her 
lips and spat it out. The taste of- 
fended her. Well, she knew the 
remedy! She reached backward 
and upward, in the gesture of one 
Her 


plucking at low-hanging fruit. 
fingers closed on emptiness. 
She twisted about, her eyes wide 


with wonder. Where was the shel- 
tering, burgeoning vine? It had 
grown dark with ominous swift- 
ness. That, of course, was why 
her dim eyes saw nothing but 
blurred, towering outlines above her 
head. It did not matter. She was 
not hungry now, nor thirsty. She 
sighed softly. Her breath no longer 
rasped her throat; it went from her 
in peaceful, lessening expirations. 
On the horizon, like an etching 
done on a sheet of royal purple, 


stood Carcassonne. Here and there, 
against the black chest of the hill, 
lights began to twinkle—the little, 
man-made stars of electricity. 

Once, and once more, and for the 
third time, Marie Louise fancied 
that one miraculously splendid 
beam among them flashed out and 
over the face of her sleeping Jesu. 

As to the light, it was even so; 
but it came from no mechanical 
device. The forever free lightnings 
of heaven played out of the north. 
But the north was at Marie Louise's 
back, and, in any case, she would 
not then have recognized the phe- 
nomenon for what it really was. 

For now the profound pulse of 
earth swept into the inmost cham- 
ber of the old woman’s heart, tem- 
pering it with inexorable gentle- 
ness, until, finally, its human es- 
sence caught the cosmic rhythm, 
and it left off the weary business 
of beating for itself. 

With a single, preliminary roll of 
thunder it began to rain, heavily, 
steadily. 

The cistern filled with 
plunks, plunks of sound. 

At Marie Louise’s feet the single 
offspring of a charred, parent 
stump that had once been a. mon- 
arch among grapes, lifted parched 
tendrils. 

But of all this she knew nothing. 
Like the brow of Carcassonne, like 
the earth that claimed her body, 
Marie Louise was encompassed in 
a pavilion of cloud and darkness. 


little 





THE TRUE TEST OF PATRIOTIC LITERATURE. 


By E. M. Greeves-CaRPENTER. 


E main proposition that pre- 

sents itself, after a careful pe- 
rusal of Brother Leo’s interesting 
article on “Nationalism in English 
Literature,” appearing in the June 
issue of THe CaTHOLIC Wor_p, is: 
What is the test of true nationalism, 
either in literature or as a human 
characteristic, and is there only one 
such test? With this question in 
mind, it will be instructive to exam- 
ine, period by period, and example 
by example, that English literature 
wherein Brother Leo finds founda- 
tion for his thesis, namely, that 
such literature, as a whole, has not 
been “distinctively national” in 
either subject or style. 

It must generally be agreed that 
nationalism, or, preferably, pa- 
triotism, represents in the individual 
what his country chiefly represents 
to him. It will also be conceded 
that true literature must reflect the 
mind and soul of him who creates 
it. Therefore, to say of any liter- 
ature that it is definitely not na- 
tional, is either to question the per- 
sonal patriotism of its creator, or to 
cast doubt upon the sincerity of his 
work. If, however, the sincerity of 
the literature is admitted, then the 
suggestion that the major portion 
of English literature is interna- 
tional, inevitably implies also that 
its English authors were interna- 
tionalists. But there is no logical 
reason for assuming that, because 
some English literature is not spe- 
cifically national in theme, it must 
consequently be international. The 
failure to emphasize one quality 


does not necessitate the assumption 
of another directly opposite. 

Art is absolutely universal, but 
the many different conceptions and 
treatments of it have always neces- 
sarily had national origins. The 
fact of the mutual relations in liter- 
ary matters, which grew up between 
England and Europe, especially 
during the Middle Ages, forms no 
argument against their separate na- 
tional sense. Indeed, such recipro- 
cal relations served rather to en- 
hance the loyalty of each nation to- 
wards its own individual ideals. 
History proves this in the other 
matters covered by these interrela- 
tions, and literature was no excep- 
tion. Some reminder of the differ- 
ence between form and theme may 
not be wholly misplaced. While 
some of the themes of early English 
poetry were borrowed from Euro- 
pean sources, they were put into 
English metrical forms, and when, 
in Norman times, French metrical 
influence bore directly upon English 
literature, and some even of the 
subjects were of European origin, 
yet in the adaptation of this liter- 
ature, English names and allusions 
were very frequently substituted 
for the originals. Contrarily, when, 
in the Elizabethan era, the literary 
forms of Europe chiefly influenced 
English literature, the themes re- 
mained as general as before, and 
even more national and patriotic 
than ever. 

The epic Beowulf, though it con- 
tains no reference to England, can- 
not be regarded as wholly of alien 
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origin, since it was compiled by a 
people, the Angles of Schleswig, 
who were the forbears of the Eng- 
lish before they settled in England. 
Commeuting on this historical fact, 
and its literary significance, Rev. 
Stopford A. Brooke writes, in a 
beautiful passage: “We were a 
home-loving people when we got 
settled either in Sleswick or in Eng- 
land, and all our literature from the 
first writings to the last is full of 
domestic love, the dearness of 
home, and the ties of kinsfolk.”' 
Nor is it safe to assert definitely 
that all the Cedmonian poems are 
of foreign origin. It may well be 
that those poems which suggest 
alien interpolation were not written 
by Cedmon, but there is good rea- 
son to believe that the older por- 
tions of the so-called Cxedmon 
MS. were of his composition. There 
can be no doubt of the historical 
existence of Cedmon, nor of the 
songs he wrote, which were kept 
alive by tradition. Whether the 
story of their inspiration be legend 
or fact, many were probably written 
in the monastery of Whitby, whose 
abbess, St. Hild, recorded sincere 
testimony of Czxdmon’s ability. 
References to English history dis- 
tinguish the early literature of Eng- 
land, as in Alfred’s Chronicle, 
wherein are included the fine war 
poems of the “Fight at Maldon,” 
and the “Song of Brunanburh.” 
And what of the Venerable Bede? 
Surely his Ecclesiastical History, 
though naturally devoted chiefly to 
church affairs, could not but reflect 
the general life of his times, and is 
the best foundation for our knowl- 
edge of the history of his England. 
As to the Sayings of Alfred, these 
are now generally considered to be 
of English origin, though they were 
1English Literature, p. 10. 


brought into greater prominence by 
the Norman rimers. 

At the time of the Norman Con- 
quest, French folk songs were 
widely distributed throughout Eng- 
land, but there were to be found in 
some, especially in the war ballads, 
echoes of earlier English composi- 
tions which had previously been 
appropriated by the French. This 
mutual use of literary subjects 
could, however, scarcely be regarded 
as a sign of cosmopolitanism in 
either people. The twelfth century, 
which saw a great religious revival, 
originating in France, did undoubt- 
edly also witness the ascendancy 
of Norman-French sympathies and 
tastes, but these quickly became ab- 
sorbed by English literature, and 
were often adapted to English 
forms and themes. English dialect 
poetry became very popular from 
about the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, and was in its finest 
flower in the fourteenth, almost 
every county in England contribut- 
ing to this highly national liter- 
ature. Among the best-known ex- 
amples of this poetry are the Kent- 
ish dialect poems of William of 
Shoreham and the numerous north- 
country poems by Richard Rolle, 
the hermit of Hampole, as well 
as the famed Northumbrian cycles. 

French influence, however, re- 
tained meanwhile a firm hold upon 
English writers, but in the four- 
teenth century purely English liter- 
ature again reasserted itself. Lau- 
rence Minot, one of early England’s 
most virile national poets, wrote, 
during the first half of the four- 
teenth century, numerous excellent 
war lyrics on the martial exploits 
and victories of Edward III. Not 
only were his subjects exclusively 
patriotic, but he rendered them in 
the richly alliterative style of the 
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old Anglo-Saxon poetry. The pop- 
ular ballads of this time were con- 
fined more closely to English mili- 
tary and political affairs, of which 
the ballad of the “Battle of Lewes” 
is a good example; while works such 
as “Pearl” embodied many refer- 
ences to the customs and sym- 
pathies of the English people. 
The quaint and characteristically 
English mystery plays were now en- 
joying the height of popularity. 
They provide almost perfect pic- 
tures of the common English life of 
the time, of the customs) crafts, 
pastimes, and prejudices of the peo- 
ple. Many were not only national, 
but even local in character, as is 
evidenced by the names of county 
or city that came to be attached to 
them, such as the Sussex Mystery 
Play of St. George and the Dragon, 
the Wakefield Shepherd’s Play, the 
Coventry Nativity Play, and the 
Cornish Mystery Play of the Three 
Marys. A few contained slightly 
foreign elements, notably the Co- 
ventry Play, but these were quickly 
overlaid by English references. 
Literature became more cosmo- 
politan in the Middle Ages than at 
any other period, but in the sense 
that the authors, by recording the 
history and customs of their native 
countries, introduced them to one 
another. In this way they even fa- 
cilitated, especially in England, the 
attraction felt for the religious pil- 
grimage travels which were made 
by people of all classes. And these 
had the effect, in turn, of empha- 
sizing to the people of each nation, 
the domestic differences between 
their own and foreign countries, 
which deepened their individual 
sense of their respective national- 
ities. The ballads of the gleemen 
were widely popular at this time, 
and originated in purely English 


legends, such as those of Robin 
Hood and his “merrie men,” which 
were kept extant by the country 
people. This was, moreover, the 
time of many beautiful lyrics which 
found their whole theme in extol- 
ling the English countryside, ex- 
plicitly mentioning many of the 
trees and flowers and birds which 
did not even exist in Continental 
Europe. Among the finest of these 
were “Sumer is icumen in,” “I wot 
a burd in boure brighte,” “Lenten 
is come with love to toun,” and the 
“Nut-Brown Maid,” who was, after 
much argument, married in West- 
moreland! The “Ballade de Bon 
Conseil,” with its French title, but 
almost exclusively English text, in- 
vites its readers to “Know thy coun- 
try.” Then there is the highly su- 
perlative ballad by the poet lover of 
England’s capital: “London, thou 
art of townes A per se.” And the 
shepherd in the carol who sat upon 
a hill, and received the message 
from the angel to go to Bethlehem 
and greet the Infant Christ, rejoiced 
in the good old English name of 
“Jolly Wat.” 

No more emphatic proof of the 
keenly national interests of Eng- 
lish literature in the Middle Ages 
could be desired than that of Lang- 
land’s famous work, The Vision of 
Piers Plowman. It bitterly criti- 
cized both the Church and society, 
but it certainly showed no lack of 
interest in national affairs. While 
it is true that some of Chaucer’s 
earlier poems are not of original 
themes, the popular Canterbury 
Tales are the most thoroughly Eng- 
lish of his works. Before he wrote 
them, he had forsworn his earlier 
French and Italian experiments 
and affectations, and realized the 
wide field open to his genius in his 
own native surroundings. Indeed, 
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it is most probable that his “Rime 
of Sir Thopas” was intended to ex- 
press his change of mind. More- 
over, it is not only the chief Pro- 
logue, but each prologue to every 
separate Tale, that is full of vivid 
pictures of contemporary English 
life. Even the versatile Gower did 
not fail to appreciate the King of 
England’s encouragement and as- 
sistance. 

Despite the many foreign inter- 
polations in the great Arthurian 
cycle, the earliest stories were un- 
doubtedly of English origin, and 
were first compiled by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, while it was the English 
knight, Sir Thomas Malory, who 
later combined both the English 
and French stories in his glorious 
Morte d’Arthur. If ever literary 
parables were intended to extol the 
renown of the ideal English sover- 
eign, the stories of King Arthur 


were such par excellence. The liter- 
ature of the Middle Ages cannot be 
even briefly reviewed, without men- 
tion of the numerous historical 
chronicles which were written and 
compiled, often under royal encour- 


agement. Some, like the great 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, William of 
Malmesbury’s History, and Mat- 
thew Paris’s Greater Chronicle, 
comprised the history of the whole 
nation, while a few smaller records 
were limited to local affairs. Even 
the witty Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
fictitious History of Britain proved 
his keen desire for a patriotic sub- 
ject for his work. 

Renaissance literature in England 
did, of course, accept, and was for a 
time dominated by Italian influence. 
It may, however, be pertinent to 
consider here the possibility that 
the attraction found, by all coun- 
tries and times, in Italian literature, 
may perhaps have been due, in part, 


to the natural incorporation into it 
of classical Roman subjects. As 
with Chaucer himself, the classical 
and the modern Italian often ex- 
cited simultaneous fascination. But 
the classic note has been sounded 
universally, and could constitute no 
argument against the nationalism 
of any literature; its importance as 
an illustration of literary interna- 
tionalism is therefore modified. 
Blessed Thomas More was, as 
Brother Leo acknowledges, a great 
literary English worthy. The 
Utopia represents the interests and 
aspirations of a large body of edu- 
cated Englishmen of More’s day, 
and mention should not be omitted 
of Sir Thomas’s histories of the 
lives of Edward V. and Richard III. 
It is appropriate here to honor also 
the glorious English martyrs of 
Tudor times, whose deep personal 
loyalty towards the monarchy and 
the nation was, like that of Blessed 
Thomas More, second only to, or 
perhaps logically coincident with, 
their loyalty to the Faith. Who 
could doubt that such a poem as 
the “Lament for Walsingham” was 
any less a cry of love for England 
than for a precious and persecuted 
Faith? It was the great pride and 
glory of the English martyrs, poets, 
and others, that they could honestly 
disclaim any thought in the least 
degree inimical to England’s well- 
being. 

Many of England’s kings were 
generous benefactors of English 
literature. Just prior to the Refor- 
mation, Henry VIII. appointed Lel- 
and the “King’s Antiquary” for the 
development of research in Eng- 
land’s antiquarian history. Under 
the same monarch’s beneficence 
Roger Ascham wrote his School of 
Shooting for the sportsmen of his 
time, or, as he himself declared: 
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“I have written this English matter 
in the English tongue for English 
men.” John Skelton, upon whom 
both Erasmus and Caxton showered 
high praise, wrote much poetry on 
the religious and social troubles of 
his time. Notwithstanding the early 
Italian influences upon Wyatt and 
Surrey, the precursors of the great 
Elizabethan literature, it was more 
the style than the theme which was 
then imposed upon English letters. 

A very great number of literary 
works was concerned with the his- 
tory-making wars, maritime dis- 
coveries, and inventions of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and also included the 
religious and political affairs of the 
times. The Euphues of John Lyly 
was concerned entirely with the life 
of Elizabeth’s court, and was so 
popular that in six years it was 
produced in five editions. Sir Philip 
Sidney had no need to emphasize in 


his poetry the patriotic service of 


his whole life. Brother Leo states 
that Bacon did not write history, 
but it may be pointed out that his- 
tory forms only a part of national- 
ism as a whole in English literature. 
Bacon did use classical titles and 
allusions in his political generaliza- 
tions, but he based his theses on the 
political life of England, with which 
he was most familiar, and to this 
extent his work reflects his time 
and country. His History of Henry 
Vil. is also significant. Hakluyt’s 
works on the Navigation, Voyages 
and Discoveries of the English add 
another powerful argument for 
literary interest in national affairs. 

Spenser’s acceptance of French 
and Italian influences in his Shep- 
herd’s Calendar is incontestible, but 
this was a minor work, and there 
can surely be no doubt as to the 
whole intention of the Faerie 
Queene as a literary monument to 


England and England’s queen, for 
whose greater glory Spenser’s addi- 
tion of foreign “gems” is clearly ap- 
parent. The Faerie Queene is full 
to overflowing with historical, na- 
tional symbolism. Elizabethan lit- 
erature, as a whole, formed the very 
epitome of national literature in 
England, love for which not even 
the bitter religious troubles of the 
time could diminish. Drayton’s 
Polyolbion, in thirty books, de- 
scribing every conceivable charac- 
teristic of his native land, is full of 
patriotic devotion and historical in- 
terest. His minor works, The Baron’s 
Wars, England’s Heroical Epistles, 
and the well-known “Ballad of 
Agincourt,” in addition to Daniel’s 
Civil Wars of York and Lancaster, 
and Warner’s Albion’s England, all 
speak eloquently by their very titles 
alone. The Miscellanies, England's 
Helicon and England’s Parnassus, 
include many poems distinguished 
by some national theme or another. 

Briefest reference only can be 
made to the Elizabethan drama, 
though Shakespeare’s name inevi- 
tably gathers up and dominates the 
whole. Brother Leo considers that 
Venus and Adonis contains no 
sense of nationalism, but if, as is 
generally conceded, love of a native 
countryside may be included in the 
meaning of nationalism, then this 
poem is very nationalistic indeed. 
For it literally abounds in beautiful 
descriptions of the lovely Warwick- 
shire county in which Shakespeare 
lived and worked and died. Indeed, 
it may truthfully be asserted that 
there is not one piece of his work 
but breathes his love for his English 
countryside, and depicts vividly the 
life of his own, and past genera- 
tions of English people. In the 
works of Jonson, Peele, Marlowe, 
Nash, Dekker, Marston, and Beau- 
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mont and Fletcher, also, satis- 
factory evidence may be gathered 
of the continuance of literary in- 
terest in national concerns. 
English literature in the period 
immediately preceding the Restora- 
tion did cover a wider field of in- 
terest in such works as Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s History of the World, and 
the topographical works of minor 
contemporaries; Raleigh certainly 
lived English history, and there is 
no lack of love for his country and 
her affairs in his many other works. 
Nothing could be added to the devo- 
tion of William Camden’s Praise of 
Britaine, while William Browne’s 
Britannia’s Pastorals heralded a 


fresh stimulus to literature on Eng- 
land’s natural beauty, and on this 
count, at least, much of the work 
of Herrick, Ben Jonson, Herbert, 
Fletcher, Marvell, and certainly of 
Milton, may fairly be pronounced 


deeply national. Milton’s indebted- 
ness to classical and Italian in- 
fluences is undeniable, but much of 
his most earnest work dealt with 
conditions current at court (as in 
“Comus”), or in the Church (as in 
“Lycidas”), in criticism of which 
he also wrote a number of eloquent 
pamphlets. The fine prose of many 
of these proves that absorption in 
religious and social questions did 
not hinder his literary greatness. 
Paradise Lost contains no partic- 
ular national characteristic, but the 
significance of the allegory, “Sam- 
son Agonistes,” as a reflection of 
England’s religious difficulties, is 
important. Of Dryden, little need 
be said, since Brother Leo acknowl- 
edges him as one of England’s chief 
national poets, as he assuredly was. 
Pepys’s famous Diary is full of the 
social history of his England, and 
the Diary of John Evelyn may be 
ranked next. Pope, like Bacon, re- 


flected at least the English thought 
of his time, in his discursions on 
mankind and the world in general. 
Thomas Hobbes, John Locke, and 
Daniel Defoe must be remembered 
for their literary tilts in the field of 
English politics. Even Swift can 
scarcely be ignored, for however 
coarsely he expressed his prejudices, 
he was at least sincere in his desire 
for what he conceived to be Eng- 
land’s welfare. Defoe’s Trueborn 
Englishman, however, evokes a hap- 
pier memory. 

Those graceful and versatile es- 
sayists, Addison and Steele, were 
not strictly historians, but unless 
this qualification is the only test of 
literary nationalism, they cannot be 
denied a claim. English literature 
is greatly enriched by the pictures 
of contemporary life they sketched 
in The Spectator and The Tattler. 
Our great Samuel Johnson devoted 
his first poem to London, and even 
were there no other evidence of his 
patriotic proclivities, Boswell’s im- 
mortal life would more than prove 
his great master’s inseparable inter- 
est in the affairs of England and 
Englishmen. The first novelists of 
the eighteenth century, Richardson 
and Fielding, opened up a new and 
wider field wherein contemporary 
English life might be recorded, and 
Goldsmith followed their example. 
Fielding, in stating that his Joseph 
Andrews was “written in imitation 
of the manner of Cervantes,” was 
more probably indulging a literary 
fancy, than proclaiming any anti- 
national tendencies. 

In strictly historical medium, this 
century produced some of the finest 
national literature, when the Cath- 
olic Lingard’s impartial History, 
Hallam’s Constitutional History, 
and Macaulay’s brilliant History 
were written. The impassioned 
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orations of Edmund Burke are as 
remarkable for their literary qual- 
ity, as they are outstanding exam- 
ples of aristocratic nationalism. The 
popularity of the essay advanced 
rapidly under such writers as De 
Quincey, who wrote glowingly of 
“the grandeur of the empire,” and 
Charles Lamb, who immortalized 
the many quaint characters and 
characteristics of his day. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott naturally devoted most of 
his work to Scotland, but as Brit- 
ish rule had been _ successfully 
maintained over the border for 
more than a century, Scottish and 
English loyalty had become pretty 
well fused in British pride. There 


is nothing definitely anti-English in 
Sir Walter’s novels, and in many of 
those in which English characters, 
especially royal ones, figure, they 
are usually shown up in a favorable 
light, as is Queen Caroline in The 


Heart of Midlothian. Dickens and 
Thackeray will always best be re- 
membered as the greatest sociol- 
ogists of modern English literature. 
This was preéminently Dickens’s 
forte, and it is commonly agreed 
that his Tale of Two Cities least re- 
flects the man who revealed himself 
so clearly in his other works. 
Thackeray’s clever character 
sketches are of the most peculiarly 
English types of his day. Other 
novelists, like Jane Austen, the 
Bronté sisters, Mrs. Gaskell, and 
George Eliot, were also then writing 
the domestic life of their times into 
the permanent social history of 
England. 

Thomas Gray’s exquisite “Elegy” 
forms a beautiful example of Eng- 
lish pastoral poetry. There is his- 
tory in miniature in the stanza that 
sounds the great names of Hamp- 
den, Milton, and Cromwell; and in 
the two stanzas which Gray orig- 


inally omitted, because he felt “they 
made too long a parenthesis,” ref- 
erence is made to the English robin, 
and to the “showers of violets” of 
an English spring. The Odes of 
Collins are saturated with the same 
love of English nature, and although 
James Thomson, who wrote the 
“Seasons,” was Scottish by birth, 
his beautiful description of the 
countryside in all the year’s 
changes, may as reasonably be 
claimed a national poem by north- 
country Englishmen, as by his fel- 
low Scots. 

An awakened sense of democratic 
principles—which was not, how- 
ever, inconsistent with an unwritten 
but well-enforced constitution, and 
an aristocratic State—now became 
apparent. Goldsmith’s “Deserted 
Village,” Shenstone’s “Schoolmis- 
tress,” Gray’s “Elegy,” Langhorne’s 
“Country Justice,” and Crabbe’s 
numerous poems, all bring into 
prominence the lives and claims of 
the poor and lowly people of Eng- 
land, making such works national 
in a very noble sense. In the love 
of home and homely things, evident 
in much of Blake’s work, and the 
social interests he frequently dis- 
played, is reflected his active long- 
ing to build a new Jerusalem “in 
England’s green and pleasant land.” 
Coleridge’s poetry is full of the love 
of English nature. Wordsworth, 
despite his sonnets on Continental 
affairs, remains first and foremost 
the greatest English nature poet. 
It would be well-nigh impossible to 
catalogue the innumerable specific 
references made in his works to 
England, her people, and her na- 
tural beauty, or to measure his love 
for them. With the “fervid na- 
tionalists,” Burns and Scott, men- 
tion might also well be made of 
another Scotsman, Thomas Camp- 
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bell. His splendid war poetry, in- 
cluding the popular “Mariners of 
England,” “Hohenlinden,” and the 
“Battle of the Baltic,” as well as 
his Scottish ballads and poems, are 
expressive of that united national 
spirit which the British people of 
England and Scotland have come to 
share with equal accord. 

Byron was eminently the poet of 
universal freedom, but it was his 
native country which he strove to 
influence first, albeit by revolution- 
ary methods, to what he believed 
to be the world’s crying need. Even 
his espousal of the Greek cause was 
largely a result of his deep-rooted 
love of the classical age, rather than 
any sense of passionate devotion to 
modern Greece, still less of any de- 
sire to denationalize himself. It 
was no more to Byron’s discredit as 
an Englishman that he fell in the 
Greek Army, than it was to many 
Americans that they laid down their 
lives on the battlefields of France in 
the World War, clothed in the uni- 
forms of the Canadian and British 
forces. Keats, it is true, did not 
live long enough to develop any 
keen interest in the human prob- 
lems of his day, but some of his 
work gives more than a hint of this 
possible realization. Shelley’s vol- 
untary exile in Italy was due to ill 
health, but there is no reason to be- 
lieve that he ever forsook his love 
of the English countryside and of 
English letters, as his glorious 
“Epipsychidion” and his beautiful 
threnody on the death of Keats 
prove. 

Among the minor poets of the 
early nineteenth century, due place 
must be given to Charles Tennyson 
Turner, and to our own Catholic 
poet, Coventry Patmore. These two 
were sweet singers of exclusively 
English themes, Turner of the 


humble folk of rural England, and 
Patmore of the cultured classes, 
while both sang the praises of the 
countryside and country life and 
customs. William Barnes’s work 
is a lonely, but interesting, example 
of a return to local and dialect 
poetry. 

The arguments that prove the 
highly patriotic purpose of Spen- 
ser’s Faerie Queene equally sub- 
stantiate the same claim for the 
whole intention of Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King. There are many 
detailed pictures of English life and 
scenes in the “In Memoriam,” such 
as allusions to the Severn and Wye 
rivers, the typically English “Christ- 
mas hearth” and to Oxford places 
which the two friends had together 
known and loved. Tennyson’s ten- 
der comprehension of his dead 
friend’s love of home, so innate a 
virtue in himself, is well expressed 
in the quiet joy with which he wrote 
of the homecoming of the mortal 
remains, and their ultimate repose 
“in English earth.” Browning the 
traveler, who could write so enthu- 
siastically of Italy, was no less 
Browning the patriot, who could 
long so passionately for the unique 
sweetness of an English spring, and 
it should not be hard to decide 
which was more probably the real 
Browning. The truth is that beauty 
everywhere fascinated him, but that 
did not lessen the inborn patriotism 
of one who wrote: “Here and here 
did England help me: how can I 
help England?” 

Perhaps the last thing that could 
be said of Matthew Arnold is that 
he ever held revolutionary tenden- 
cies. He was democratic, but not 
in the least in the popular sense of 
that much misused word. He held 
and expressed principles that em- 
bodied his highest ideals for a 
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happy and united Empire. It was, 
nevertheless, more with the intel- 
lect of Englishmen that he was con- 
cerned, than with their merely ma- 
terial welfare; and although he 
penetrated ancient lore and modern 
European history for his studies, 
examples, and experiments, his fin- 
est literary labors were expended 
upon his fellow countrymen for 
their lasting benefit. Charles Kings- 
ley could write affectionately 
enough of his native Devonshire 
and beloved Dartside. All the uni- 
versality of the themes that Swin- 
burne’s art encompassed could not 
alienate him from love of the beauty 
of his native land. He wrote of 
Winter in Northumberland and 
Autumn in Cornwall no less elo- 
quently than of Spring in Tuscany 
and Summer in Auvergne. Great 
names of English writers are given 
honorable place and generous praise 
in his memorial poems, and his 
grand elegy on “The Death of Sir 
John Franklin,” published posthu- 
mously, is full of tender knowledge 
of home-longing, and of that typical 
English heroism that has led Eng- 
lishmen in all ages to sacrifice life’s 
dearest things for the honor of Eng- 
land. 

Walter Pater was too much the 
independent critic of literature as 
a whole to devote his scholarly abil- 
ity to any particular theme, but so 
eminent a reviewer among living 
writers as Mr. Arthur Symons, says 
of Pater that he had a personality 
which “found for its expression an 
absolutely personal and an abso- 
lutely novel style, which was the 
most carefully and curiously beau- 
tiful of all English styles.’? If 
Pater’s unfinished sketches, which 
were among his loveliest work, 
were alone to be relied upon, they 


2Studies in Prose and Verse, p. 63. 
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would offer ample testimony to his 
inherent patriotism. This is seen 
in his “The Child in the House,” in 
which he refers to the “distinguish- 
ing note” of certain southern Eng- 
lish counties that makes them “typ- 
ically home-like,” “for Englishmen 
at least.” In “Esmerald Uthwart” 
he wrote a passage to delight the 
heart of any true-born Englishman 
familiar with the “little velvety 
fields, with the sweet English little- 
ness of our little island,” a thought- 
ful comment on the “traditions” 
and “discipline of monasticism, for 
which,” he said, “the English have 
never wholly lost an early inclina- 
tion,” a charming vindication of the 
English summer, and a tribute to 
English education. The well-be- 
loved Robert Louis Stevenson ut- 
tered a heartfelt prayer in his poetic 
cry: “Be it granted to me to be- 
hold you again in dying, Hills of 
home!” W. E. Henley was one of 
the most passionate nationalists 
among modern writers, and his 
glorious “England, my England” is 
a classic of intimately patriotic feel- 
ing. Henry Newbolt wrote many 
poems that sang the praise of Eng- 
land, besides those specially devoted 
to his particularly well-loved Devon. 
Thomas Hardy, in his “Song of 
Home Again,” sounds a note that 
the exile from England everywhere 
echoes in his own heart. 

Brother Leo questions the na- 
tional spirit in the latest work of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, but there are 
probably few of the latter’s ad- 
mirers who would deny that in the 
fine poem he wrote on “The King’s 
Pilgrimage to the Battlefields of 
France,” he equals the best of any 
of his earlier work. Indeed, the 
poem seems to suggest a conscious- 
ness of deeper personal patriotism 
than of the general imperialist pref- 
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erences of his younger enthusiasm. 
As still seems inevitable, in all ap- 
preciations of English patriotic 
poetry, the “song-crowned, immor- 
tal” soldier-poet, Rupert Brooke, 
must be given the latest praise. Not 
only his splendid sonnet “The Sol- 
dier,” but many others of his poems, 
some written before the glamour of 
war had fallen upon him, glow with 
the fire of his love for England, 
“the one land I know,” he said, 
with affectionate exaggeration, 
“where men with Splendid Hearts 
may go.” 

To do justice to the almost 
countless examples of patriotism in 
modern literature by writers now 
living, though a tempting task, 
were one of too Herculean dimen- 
sions to be possible here. Ev- 
idences of the highly patriotic 
achievements of present-day Eng- 
lish prose and poetry lie all about, 
and it is an inspiring collection of 
which lovers of literature the world 
over may well be proud, since it 
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demonstrates the undying quality 
of that nationalism which literature 
is best able to express, and to which 
it does give voice, sounding clear 
and proud above all the clash and 
turmoil of twentieth-century law- 
lessness and international strife. 
Yet, even in its fullest measure, it 
does little more than echo the deep 
soul-song of that true patriotism of 
the heart which can never be 
gauged by the tongue’s expression. 
But there is no more reason for as- 
suming that, where international 
interests are maintained, in either 
literature or life, nationalism must 
necessarily be lacking, than there is 
for the appreciation of a native 
country being made dependent 
upon the depreciation of any other. 

In conclusion, it must be claimed 
that the explanation of the world- 
wide appreciation of English liter- 
ature is not to be found in its occa- 
sional cosmopolitan  branchings, 
but in the universal appeal of true 
genius wherever it may be found. 





LE JONGLEUR DE DIEU. 


By Fe.ix Hope. 


Gold is tested by fire; man by gold. 
Extraordinary men are ordinary to God. 


HEN boys and girls go from 
Poplar or Bow, Hackney or 
Walthamstow or Stepney, to the 
cottages and farms of rural Eng- 
land, they are delighted and 
charmed and excited and en- 
tranced; and as night falls, they get 
a little frightened. And, if they are 
lucky, their fear leaves them as 
their friends in the country explain 
the deep silence, the little noises, 
and the great peace of country 
night. So modern men read the 
Fioretti or the Speculum, or some 
modern life, and find in Francis a 
kindred, a helpful spirit. His love 
of flowers and song, his rapture at 
life, his wide understanding of peo- 
ple—all these delight them; and 
then they find in his legend things 
dark and whispering, things which 
seem superstitious, or fanatical, or 
half crazy, or incredible. 

There are many unrepentant for- 
eigners who go, and will go, un- 
ashamed to Italy for color, art, and 
sunshine, and for little else. They 
travel for rest and recreation, in 
sentimental mood. In Italy they 
find a land where the climate is 
kindly (at the right seasons of the 
year); where history (in properly 
selected episodes) is fascinating; 
where art, in all its varieties, is 
wonderful; and where sentiment 
can feast unrestrained. 

It was on the night of the Angels’ 
Festival, in the year 1182, that 
Francis was born in Assisi to Pietro 
and Pica Bernardone, in answer to 


—Chinese Proverbs. 


the earnest prayers of his mother, 
offered in the Church of Santa 
Maria degli Angeli; throughout his 
boyhood and early manhood he 
lived gayly and even wildly with 
the youths of his native place, until 
God called him and the change 
came; and when his friends asked 
him laughingly if he was intending 
to marry, he said, “I am going to 
take a nobler and fairer bride than 
you ever saw, who excels all others 
in beauty and surpasses all in wis- 
dom”; and this bride was True Re- 
ligion as we are told by Thomas of 
Celano, who was the first to write 
the saint’s life, three years after his 
death. 

Nowhere, perhaps, has the real 
inwardness of the saint’s conversion 
been more vividly and truthfully 
portrayed than in the description of 
the youthful Francis in the first 
ardor of his renouncement, sud- 
denly realizing that in the eyes of 
all the people he knew, he had made 
a fool of himself. “Everybody 
knew that at the best he had made 
a fool of himself. It was a solid 
objective fact, like the stones in the 
road, that he had made a fool of 
himself. He saw himself as an ob- 
ject, very small and distinct, like a 
fly walking on a clear window- 
pane; and it was unmistakably a 
fool. And as he stared at the word 
‘fool’ written in luminous letters 
before him, the word itself began to 
shine and change.” 

As Mr. Chesterton remarks: “By 
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nature he (Francis) was the sort 
of man who has that vanity which 
is the opposite of pride; that vanity 
which is very near to humility. He 
never despised his fellow-creatures, 
and therefore he never despised the 
opinion of his fellow-creatures, in- 
cluding the admiration of his fel- 
low-creatures. All that part of his 
human-nature had suffered the 
heaviest and most crushing blows.” 
But now, in the blackest hour of his 
life, the word “fool” itself began to 
shine and change. Francis, who 
had thought to emulate the gay and 
knightly troubadour, now accepted 
his part as Le Jongleur de Dieu— 
the Jester of the Lord. 

Just because St. Francis was a 
wonder amongst men, it is difficult 
to delineate in a few words the 
character of the little Poverello of 
Assisi. In himself there is so much 
tenderness, so much of genuine 


poetry, such original ways of re- 
garding the world and his duty in it, 
that he becomes the most lovable 
as well as the most sincere, straight- 
forward, and consistent figure of 


the Middle Ages. Has anyone ever 
set himself to imitate the Founder 
of our religion with such absolute 
sincerity as was attempted by St. 
Francis? He wanted to carry out 
literally Christ’s work in Christ’s 
own way. That, no doubt, was the 
reason of his enthusiastic devotion 
to Poverty. Lady Poverty appealed 
to him as the best of mistresses. To 
be poor was to be independent, to 
have no distressing obligations to 
fulfill, to live one’s own life in 
one’s own way. The poor man was 
the strong man, for there was noth- 
ing to prevent him from doing 
straightforwardly whatever seemed 
to him to be Christ-like and good. 
“Bestow on me,” prayed St. Francis, 
“the treasure of the highest pov- 


erty. Grant that the distinctive 
mark of our Order may be never 
to possess anything as its own, for 
the glory of Thy name, and to have 
no other patrimony than begging.” 
It was a solemn duty to have no 
possessions, to live on other peo- 
ple’s charity. When he quarreled 
with his father over the administra- 
tion of some money, he threw off 
his clothes, remaining only in a 
hair shirt, and went forth into the 
cold world—literally in the coldest 
months of the year. The act was a 
symbolical one. Now St. Francis 
felt himself free. 

When God called Francis, He 
gave Simplicity to be his companion, 
because with him the way of life 
may be so glad and joyous, and he 
that lacks all else is rich with such 
a comrade; and Simplicity and 
Francis walked the byways and 
hills together, and because Francis 
loved him so, he traced his name 
on every side, where we read it to- 
day; and when Francis went away, 
Simplicity remained to keep fresh 
the story of the truest friend he had 
known since he came back to earth 
in a Jewish village very long ago. 
He has kept his throne on the hills 
above Assisi and over all the haunts 
he shared with Francis; the olive 
gardens have his name written in 
them by the peasants who whisper 
it to the sun and the rain as they 
set up the cross of bamboo with a 
spray of olive thrust through it that 
a blessing may rest on the oil and 
the wine; only over the great 
church which Brother Elias built 
he could not shed his whole in- 
fluence since this Brother had never 
sought his friendship as the others 
did. 

And now because Francis would 
know how best to serve God, he 
knelt in the Church of San Damiano, 
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before the Crucifix, to pray for his 
way to be made clear, and Christ 
spoke to him from His Cross and 
bade him go and repair His House, 
which was in ruins,—the words are 
written in Latin over the Crucifix 
to-day, “Francisce, vade et repara 
domum Meum, que, ut cernis, tota 
destruitur,’”—and so taking them 
literally, he first repaired San 
Damiano and then the little church 
where his mother had prayed for 
his birth, and here he received his 
vocation on February 24, 1208, and 
founded later the Order of Friars 
Minor. Santa Maria degli Angeli, 
or Santa Maria della Porziuncola, 
which stands beneath the dome of 
the present beautiful Santa Maria 
degli Angeli, is a tiny gray stone 
building just over thirteen feet wide 
and twenty-one and a half feet long 
to the step of the altar; it dates 
from the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, when, in the midst of a forest, 
four hermits from the Holy Land 
built it to hold a relic of Our Lady 
and dedicated it to her honor. In 
the sixth century it was restored by 
the Benedictines, who called it 
“Porziuncola,” or “the little por- 
tion,” and this name St. Francis 
loved to know it by, since he said 
God had intended it for him from 
all eternity, and after he had again 
restored it, the Abbot and Benedic- 
tines of Monte Subasio gave it form- 
ally over to him on the condition it 
should always be the Mother 
Church of his Order; so Francis and 
his friends built their little stone 
huts near it and lived in joy and 
complete gladness of heart. 

One can well understand the feel- 
ing that forbade many on their 
way to Assisi to stop at Santa Maria 
degli Angeli, the huge new church 
that has been built over the Por- 
ziuncola, the tiny chapel, where 


“the idyll of Saint Francis with 
Holy Lady Poverty” began. Sweet 
Poverello, who one day wished to 
demolish the tile-covered walls that 
your companions had substituted 
in your absence for the thatched 
huts, what would you say if you 
entered the cold and sumptuous 
dwelling that the people of this 
century have built for you? 

Perhaps the saintly perfection of 
Francis’s character was in nothing 
better shown than in his capacity 
to live on without bitterness and 
almost without protest, while the 
great forces he had set in motion 
were taken out of his control and 
even turned against him. 

What the non-Catholic mind can 
grasp, however, is that this saint 
lost nothing of ordinary human 
qualities—humor, geniality, the ac- 
tive spirit of brotherhood, sober 
judgment, and sound common 
sense—in the recollection that be- 
hind it all there was that closer 
communion with God which comes 
by the hard ways that only saints 
can tread. He himself trod those 
hard ways almost from his child- 
hood onwards. 

His “holy follies” may have in- 
jured his health, but they left un- 
impaired his kindness, devotion, 
and gay, almost impish humor. 
He saw nothing incongruous in re- 
ligious fervor and a very human 
sense of humor going together. 

Faced by the idolater who wor- 
ships in St. Francis “the lover of 
nature,” Mr. Chesterton stoutly de- 
clares, “St. Francis was not a lover 
of nature. Properly understood a 
lover of nature was precisely what 
he was not.” Even to most ortho- 
dox admirers of the saint this as- 
sertion will seem contradictory of 
what they have been led to believe. 
But the brilliant controversialist 1s 
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right if the word “nature” is taken 
in the sense of the idolaters—and 
it is these upon whom he is casting 
his eye—with whom the phrase 
“lover of Nature” (with a capital 
N) implies “a sort of sentimental 
pantheism.” 

Naiveté, of course, was an attri- 
bute of many of his acts and expe- 
riences, just as it was also a mark 
of his ordinary speech. All crea- 
tures he named his brothers and 
sisters: Brother Sun, Sister Moon, 
Brother Wind, Sister Water, he 
called upon to praise God. The 
man was a fanatic in a certain 
sense, but it was a singularly sweet 
fanaticism, the mere recital of 
which seems to make the world bet- 
ter. So, in the same way, we shall 


not judge him for persuading Sis- 
ter Clare to disregard the wishes of 
her family and to leave her home 
in order to help him in the forma- 


tion of his Second Order of Fran- 
ciscans. There are critics who have 
fallen foul of this incident; even 
well-known writers have passed it 
by on the other side. But St. Fran- 
cis saw nothing strange or unusual 
in such a union of grace and char- 
ity, and, as Mr. Chesterton truly re- 
marks, the only way of under- 
standing it is to become aware that 
a love of brother and sister, work- 
ing in the same field and occupied 
with the same ideals, is quite as 
real a thing as a passionate elope- 
ment or a great emotional romance. 
St. Francis must be interpreted by 
those who know the proper stand- 
ards to apply to such saints. His 
is a character which is only spirit- 
ually discerned—which the world 
will hardly recognize, and which 
it will therefore be perpetually un- 
able to comprehend. 

It is, then, not surprising that, to 
Mr. Chesterton, “St. Francis is not 


a proper person to be patronised 
with merely ‘pretty’ stories.” He 
was a dynamic force in his own day, 
one of the creators of the spiritual 
renaissance which makes the thir- 
teenth century one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, in the history 
of Christendom. This renaissance 
was something more than an awak- 
ening of the spirit; “it was the end 
of a penance; or, if it be preferred, 
a purgation. It marked the mo- 
ment when a certain spiritual ex- 
piation had been finally worked out 
and certain spiritual diseases had 
been finally expelled from the sys- 
tem.” The diseases were the her- 
itage left by pagan nature-worship, 
by which nature itself had been pol- 
luted and debased. The Christian 
world had to be purged of this al- 
luring debasement of nature before 
it was free to take over and conse- 
crate the life of nature. That free- 
dom came to it in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries and resulted in 
a new civilization. The significance 
of St. Francis in this great transi- 
tion is (in Mr. Chesterton’s happy 
phrase) that he “walked the world 
like the Pardon of God.” “His ap- 
pearance marked the moment when 
men could be reconciled not only 
to God but to nature and, most dif- 
ficult of all, to themselves. For it 
marked the moment when all the 
stale paganism that had poisoned 
the ancient world was at last 
worked out of the social system.” 
St. Francis was too much of a 
realist to be a pantheist. “We talk 
about a man who cannot see the 
wood for the trees. St. Francis was 
a man who did not want to see the 
wood for the trees. He wanted to 
see each tree as a separate and al- 
most a sacred thing, being a child 
of God, and therefore a brother or 
sister of man. But he did not want 
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to stand against a piece of stage 
scenery used merely as a back- 
ground, and inscribed in a general 
fashion: ‘Scene: A wood.’” Again: 
“He did not call Nature his mother; 
he called a particular donkey his 
brother or a particular sparrow his 
sister.” Our modern humanita- 
rians who claim St. Francis as one 
of their own might also reflect upon 
this truth with perhaps some profit 
to themselves; though possibly if 
they accept this truth as a truth, 
they might prefer to benefit the 
saint by disowning him. 

Before St. Francis died, he desired 
in his humility to be buried on the 
Infernal Hill, where great criminals 
were put to death and buried, and 
which was at that time outside the 
city, but the Pope, Gregory IX., who 
came to Assisi and canonized him 
in A. D. 1228, changed the name of 
the hill to the Hill of Paradise, and 
laid the first stone of a church and 
convent there in honor of the new 
saint; and here, two years later, his 
body was removed from the Church 
of St. George and was buried in 
the crypt immediately beneath the 
high altar. 

To the ordinary man of the world 
the whole history was wrapped in 
so much of mystery that the bare 
reality of the saint becomes almost 
a doubtful matter. The difficulty lies 
partly in the nature of St. Francis, 
partly in the general conditions of 
the age. Miracles were part of the 
stock in trade of the time. St. 
Francis was by no means the only 
one to whom the miraculous was 
a sort of daily food. St. Francis 
was a miracle himself. Nothing in 
the strange experiences of his life 
could be more miraculous than he 
was. 

In one of his short poems Mat- 
thew Arnold has painted a very 


splendid picture of the moment 
when man stood “upon the verge 
of heaven” before he “parted for 
this earthly strand”; the Father 
was sending His son to see the 
world, what should be His parting 
gift? with complete knowledge of 
what that would mean, how should 
He equip him? and He chose a 
child’s plaything, which held also 
the possibilities for his manhood’s 
utmost development, 


“God put a heap of letters in his 
hand, 

And bade him make with them 
what word he could”; 


and so we play with our letters and 
spell this word and that, and grad- 
ually we write the story of our 
lives; and though we all have the 
same letters we arrange them dif- 
ferently, so that the world has 
never seen two who wrote alike, 
save that all have found the four 
letters which make Love, and have 
placed after them a few others 
which spell another word, and on 
that other word has turned much 
of their story. 

And still God sends out every 
soul trusted with this gift to see if 
he will spell the vocation which for 
us will be “the word God would,” 
because He knows that each one 
who does so will have also done 
something infinitely greater than 
even this, he will have moved the 
whole world a little on towards 
“the word, the order, which God 
meant should be.” And in Assisi 
one word seems shaped wherever 
we turn, for St. Francis wrote it 
there deep year after year, so that 
even the centuries have not made 
it dim, and when we have been and 
read it for ourselves, whether in 
youth or age, we shall want to take 
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our heap of letters with which the 
world has perhaps been so busy 
writing its own alluring pleasures 
and putting them before our eyes, 
and, because the present and future 
are still ours, we shall face cou- 
rageously the haunting fear we have 
not so far spelt the best we meant 
todo. For the Franciscan story was 
a fairy story before he touched it; 
and he had only to add his glowing 
colors, to draw quaint creatures 
down the margins and round the 
initial letters of that divine manu- 
script of the thirteenth century. 

Joyousness was one of the great 
secrets which St. Francis himself 
preached to the world, and this Mr. 
Chesterton thoroughly comprehends. 
Men were meant to be bright and 
happy, and they could be again if 
only Christians were Christ-like. The 
question of miracles remains, how- 
ever, a stumblingblock for a modern 
world, and no one who writes about 
a character like St. Francis can 
avoid dealing with them in some 
fashion or other. Doubtless it was 
quite usual for historians to invent 
what seemed congruous with the 
characters of their heroes. They 
were not conscious hypocrites; 
they were merely inflamed with 
much the same ardor as_ those 
whom they were describing, and to 
whom they could offer no better 
tribute than the idea that they could 
work wonders. 

Some of the ancedotes told of St. 
Francis bear the stamp of truth. 
For instance, it is exactly like the 
man, when he went on his Eastern 
expedition, to go straight to the 


Saladin at Damietta and set to work 
to convert him. The solemn cap- 
tains who surrounded the Saladin 
no doubt thought that St. Francis 
was mad. At all events, they let 
him return unharmed to the Euro- 
pean camp. Absolutely character- 
istic, too, is the story of the incident 
which was the determining episode 
of his life. As he was riding, he 
met a leper who begged an alms. 
Now, Francis had always a special 
horror of lepers, so he turned away 
his face and rode on. And then, all 
of a sudden, a wonderful change 
was wrought in the saint, and he 
came back once more to the leper, 
and conquering his prejudice, he 
gave him whatever money he had 
about him and kissed the leper’s 
hand. From that day forth he gave 
himself up to the service of the 
lepers and their hospitals. For the 
most part he went about in rags, so 
that his own companions pelted 
him with mud and called him offen- 
sive names. 

The idolaters—be they rational- 
ist, esthetic, or merely sentimental 
—would make of this most Cath- 
olic saint the founder of a new cult 
or heresy; whilst in turn he can 
challenge and confound the blas- 
phemers with their own logic. 

The otherness, the prevenience 
of God, the one-sided relation be- 
tween God and man, these consti- 
tute the deepest measure and touch- 
stone of all religion. And, if this 
be so, it follows that religion has no 
subtler, and yet also no deadlier, 
enemy in the region of the mind 
than every and all monism. 





UNBORN. 
By CAROLINE GILTINAN. 


Mary, full of grace thou art, 

With thy God beneath thy heart. 
Months must come e’er years can go, 
Bringing agony and woe. 

Now is thine, for God is laid 

In thy flesh and of it made; 

The Sinless One becomes thy Child! 


Maybe God’s Own angels smiled 
Beholding thee, pure Mother-Maid, 
Receive their Lord so unafraid. 
Could they know that, unto thee, 
He will just thy Baby be? 

Thy Baby needing all thy care, 
Happy only with thee there! 


When God lies within thine arms, 
What will still thy wild alarms? 
Listening to His Baby-talk, 
Wishing He need never walk, 
Dream, dear Mother, of thy joy 
While Christ Jesus is a Boy; 
Close thy heart against the years, 
One long sacrifice of tears, 

When thy Baby, still unborn, 
Will be crucified and torn! 


And, at the end, when He lies dead, 
Pillow on thy breast His head; 

Live again in memory 

These months when God is part of thee! 
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(Seventeenth and Early Eighteenth Centuries.) 


By VERA TELFER, B.A. 


ATHOLICISM is, in its very 

nature, international, and there- 
fore international relations and 
schemes for stabilizing them have a 
special interest for Catholics, how- 
ever much, individually or nation- 
ally, they may dislike the particular 
scheme under consideration. In the 
earliest days of Christianity the civ- 
ilized world was nominally under 
one ruler, and with the founding 
of the Church came the setting up 
of Peter’s Rock, against which the 
gates of hell should not prevail. 
This universal moral supremacy 
was, however, contemporaneous 
with the disintegration of political 
institutions, but the very fact that 
there was something immovable in 
the days when the Barbarians 
poured in from every side paved 
the way for the establishment of 
the Holy Roman Empire. It would 
be idle to pretend that this brought 
any practical unity to Western 
Europe, but in theory it was a very 
remarkable conception, since it laid 
down principles of political and 
spiritual unity which here and there 
survived even the Protestant Ref- 
ormation and the Thirty Years’ 
War, and in fact indicated the lines 
upon which modern thinkers might 
work. 

Even before the end of the Mid- 
dle Ages the principle of cosmo- 
politanism which lay behind the 
Holy Roman Empire was giving 
place to that of nationalism which 
coincided with the theories of 


Machiavelli, whose ideas, with a few 
exceptions, have shaped the course 
of politics and diplomacy to the 
present day. While these theories 
precluded any idea of international 
peace, since, as Bismarck subse- 
quently declared, “No treaty can 
guarantee the degree of zeal and 
the amount of force, that will be 
devoted to the discharge of obliga- 
tions, when the private interests of 
those who lie under them no longer 
reinforce the text and its earliest in- 
terpretations,” yet there were men, 
not altogether unpractical philos- 
ophers, who aimed at something 
nobler and better in which might 
lie the regeneration of Europe; and 
of these not the least were Cath- 
olics. 

Side by side with the Machiavel- 
lian gospel of unscrupulousness, the 
gospel of international law was 
being developed. The jus gentium 
was no new thing, for it was known 
in early Roman times and was ex- 
panded during the Middle Ages to 
include particularly the intercourse 
of communities. In the sixteenth 
century Suarez, a very scholarly 
member of the Society of Jesus, and 
Alberico Gentili, who has been said 
to have some claim to dispute 
Grotius’s title of “Father of Inter- 
national Law,” defined jus gentium 
with the result that early in the 
seventeenth century Grotius, al- 
though not a Catholic, formulated 
a scheme of rights applicable to in- 
ternational relations. He declared 
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that international law consists of 
what has been accepted as ob- 
ligatory by the consent of all or 
many nations,’ and that the natural 
impulse to social life is the ultimate 
source of obligation to obey the 
law.2 A natural outcome of this 
conception of international law was 
the demand for arbitration in times 
of conflict. “It will be useful,” says 
Grotius, “and somewhat necessary 
that the Christian Powers make 
among themselves some sort of 
body, in the assemblies of which 
the contests of each can be decided 
by judgement of others not inter- 
ested.’”* 

Grotius was feeling his way to- 
wards a definitely modern interpre- 
tation of the jus gentium, and 
though Kant sneered at it as “a 
word without a substance, since it 
depends upon treaties which con- 
tain in the very act of their conclu- 
sion the reservation of their breach,” 
it served to combat Machiavellian- 
ism and to point a way along which 
the more altruistic section of hu- 
manity might tread. 

It is difficult to estimate how far 
the medieval development of the 
jus gentium depended upon the ac- 
tual existence of the Holy Roman 
Empire, which, as Blondel stated, 
“preserved during an age of violent 
hatreds and savage conflict the idea 
of a great European Common- 
wealth.” In the eighteenth century 
Rousseau, who displayed very little 
love for the Church, realized that a 
semblance of union was preserved 
in Europe by the Holy Roman Em- 
pire and the Papacy. “C’est aussi 
que toutes les puissances de 

1“Quod omnium gentium aut multarum 
voluntate vim obligandi accepit.” See W. A. 
Dunning, Political Theories. 

2“Certe et illa que genus humanum aut 
populos complures inter se colligat, jure in- 


diget.”” See Dunning, op. cit. 
SDrouet, L’Abbé de Saint-Pierre. 


l'Europe forment entre elles une 
sorte de systéme, qui les unit par 
une méme religion, par une méme 
droit des gens, par les meceurs, par 
les lettres, par le commerce et par 
une sorte d’ équilibre, qui est l’effet 
nécessaire de tout cela.”* It is, 
therefore, perhaps natural that, 
after the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury when the Protestant Reforma- 
tion was complete on its religious 
side, the men who were most anx- 
ious for international union were 
the men who, as Catholics, looked 
back with regret to the Ages of 
Faith, when all Christian men rec- 
ognized one spiritual head in the 
Vicar of Christ. 

Henry IV. of France was, per- 
haps, not an ideal Catholic, and it is 
easy to wax cynical over his con- 
version; so it is not surprising that 
“The Grand Design” which he drew 
up should provide for the headship 
of the Emperor rather than the 
Pope over a Christian Common- 
wealth, provided that he was not 
elected from the same house twice 
in succession. In the Cconomies 
Royales, Sully describes a plan of 
Henry IV. for a Christian Common- 
wealth, which should insure the 
tranquillity of Christian Europe by 
means of a division of Europe into 
fifteen districts of equal extent and 
power, each of which should send 
four delegates to a perpetual tri- 
bunal whose functions were to de- 
liberate on matters as they arose; 
to discuss questions of common in- 
terest; to settle disputes and to de- 
termine all civil, political and reli- 
gious suits of Europe, or of Europe 
with the rest of the world, with 


4“Thus, all the Powers of Europe, taken 
together, form a kind of system, united by 
one religion and one common law; by the 


ature; by commerce; and by a sort of equi- 
librium which results necessarily from all that 
unity.” See Molinari, L’Abbé de Saint-Pierre. 
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power to enforce its decision by 
means of a common army. The 
central diet was to be renewed every 
three years and to sit in turn at the 
most central towns of Europe; and 
three inferior diets of twenty mem- 
bers were to sit in the outlying re- 
gions of the Commonwealth and 
report to the central assembly. The 
scheme came to nothing, and in all 
probability, as far as it had any 
substance, it was directed against 
the Austrian Hapsburgs, the hered- 
itary enemies of France and espe- 
cially of Henry IV. 

A more sincere and more Chris- 
lian scheme was propounded a few 
years later, in 1623, by Emeric 
Crucé, who published Le Nouveau 
Cynée, which contained a plan to 
assure perpetual peace to the whole 
of Christendom. He has been de- 
scribed by M. Drouet® as the first 
ancestor of the Pacifist, and his 
work contains a great deal of senti- 
mental and rather unpractical mat- 
ter. He desired the maintenance of 
the status quo and that the Euro- 
pean sovereigns would contribute 
to the realization of eternal peace. 
He attributed war to four causes, 
“Pour l’honneur, ou pour le profit, 
ou pour réparation de quelque tort, 
ou bien pour I’exercice,”* and argues 
therefrom that war is useless and 
that peace can be attained by the 
arbitration of the European sov- 
ereigns with the Pope at their head: 
“Il n’y a personne qui soit plus 
capable de cela que le pape. C’est 
son devoir de moyenner une con- 
corde générale entre les princes 
catholiques.”* In view of the atti- 
tude of the European Powers to the 

SL’Abbé de Saint-Pierre. 

6“(It is waged] for honor, for profit, for 
reparation of some wrong, or merely for 
exercise.” 

t*There is no one more fitted for that than 


the Pope. It is his duty to bring about a 
general concord among Catholic , rulers.” 


Holy Father at the recent Treaty of 
Versailles, Emeric Crucé’s_ senti- 
ments are particularly worthy of 
consideration. Unfortunately he 
had very little influence among his 
contemporaries. Gabriel Naudé, 
writing in 1664, says that the author 
of Le Nouveau Cynée “fait plutét 
par récréation d’esprit que par 
aucune opinion qu’ eut l’écrivain 
que l’avis qu’il donne peut jamais 
réussir” ;* and Charles Sorel in 1664 
mentions, “Il y a un livre appelé 
le Nouveau Cynée qui donne des 
avis pour établir une paix générale 
et la liberté par tout le monde. On 
se figure quelque chose 4 y souhai- 
ter pour y trouver du succés.”® 

A still more interesting Catholic 
advocate of international peace was 
Ernest von Hesse-Rheinfels-Roten- 
burg (1623-1693), who in 1666 pub- 
lished Un discret gesunte Katholik, 
advocating a tribunal of sovereigns 
to meet at Lucerne. Ernest was the 
son of Maurice the Learned of 
Hesse-Cassel, who became a Prot- 
estant in 1605, probably from mo- 
tives of political expediency. In 
1627 Ernest received Rheinfels and 
lower Katzenelnbogen as his inher- 
itance, and on the death of his two 
brothers he added Eschwege, Rot- 
enburg, Wanfried, and other dis- 
tricts to his possessions. He fought 
against the Emperor Ferdinand III. 
and was taken prisoner at Geseke, 
and during his subsequent impris- 
onment he came into contact with 
the Jesuits, with the result that 
after he was set at liberty he was 
received into the Church. His con- 
version, together with his second 


8“Prevents his scheme from being success- 
ful, not so much because of his opinions but 
because of his fantastic turn of mind.” 

There is a book called Le Nouveau Cynée, 
which gives directions for the establishment 
of a universal peace and for the freedom of 
the whole world. But, as one may imagine, 
it lacks a little something necessary for suc- 
cess.” 
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marriage to Ernestine, the daughter 
of an ordinary officer, possibly pre- 
pared his subjects for his extraor- 
dinary ideas for international peace 
at a time when the methods of 
Louis XIV. were, if not the most 
popular, at least the most success- 
ful. 

The theories of Crucé and Ernest 
von Hesse-Rheinfels profoundly 
influenced Charles Irénée Castel, 
l’Abbé de Saint-Pierre, one of the 
most interesting of the minor char- 
acters of eighteenth-century diplo- 
macy. Born at the chateau de 
Saint-Pierre l’Eglise near Cherbourg 
in 1658, he was educated by Jesuits 
and ultimately presented with an 
abbacy. In 1695 he was elected to 
the Academy, from which, in 1718, 
he was dismissed owing to the po- 
litical offenses contained in his Dis- 
cours sur la Polysynodie, in which 
he refuses the title of “Grand” to 
Louis XIV. He also founded an 
independent society known as Entre 
Sol, which was suppressed in 1731. 
In 1713 he was the secretary to 
Abbé de Polignac, the French 
plenipotentiary at Utrecht, and his 
insight into diplomatic affairs 
prompted him to publish imme- 
diately afterwards Le Projet pour 
Rendre la Paix Perpétuelle, prob- 
ably much as his experience at Ver- 
sailles prompted Mr. Keynes in 
1919 to produce The Economic Con- 
sequences of the Peace. L’Abbé de 
Saint-Pierre approached his subject 
in no vague, unsure way, but after 
thoroughly examining it from many 
points of view. He believed that 
the social order is determined 
rather by passions than by reason, 
and he analyzed the spirit making 
for war: “Tous les puissances de 
l'Europe ont des pretensions ou des 
droits les unes contre les autres, 
souvent fondées sur des faits équi- 


voques ou incertains.”*® As a rem- 
edy for the existing evil he pro- 
posed a European confederation of 
nineteen Powers with a central con- 
gress to which every sovereign 
should send plenipotentiaries. It is 
significant that the Roman Em- 
peror is given not even honorary 
preéminence, possibly because the 
secular conception of the Holy 
Roman Empire was almost dead 
even before Napoleon conducted its 
funeral. Leibnitz, a Protestant, 
who yet believed that the Papacy 
was of some political importance, 
resented this slur on the Emperor, 
who he considered should act 
jointly with the Pope. “I do not 
think it right,” he protested, “to 
destroy at once the authority of the 
Roman Empire, which has lasted 
sO many centuries.”™ 

L’ Abbé, addressing himself to the 
princes of Europe, pointed out that 
treaties were no guarantees of se- 
curity, and suggested that, if they 
based the scheme on actual posses- 
sion, they would guard themselves 
against external war and revolution. 
In these days of democracy and 
the rights of small nations, it is 
difficult to realize that two hundred 
years ago peoples were pawns in 
theory as well as practice in the 
political game. On these monarch- 
ical foundations he erected a struc- 
ture of five articles which provided 
for the summoning of a central diet, 
for obtaining a common army and 
revenue, and for dealing with a re- 
calcitrant State. These, however, 
could be amended, since the fifth 
article stated: “Les plénipoten- 
tiaires du corps Européen auront 
toujours le pouvoir de former dans 
le Diéte . . . les réglements qu’ ils 

10“All the powers of Europe have claims 
or rights against one another, often founded 


on questionable or uncertain facts.” 
11Alison Phillips, Confederation of Europe, 
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jugeront important pour procurer 
4 la République Européenne tous les 
avantages possibles.’** He insisted 
that it was greater glory and honor 
to increase the prosperity of a coun- 
try than to wage war, and that, if 
the sovereigns would but recognize 
it, his scheme was in their true in- 
terests..* “Car nous n’ avons point 
supposé les hommes tels qu’ ils 
devraient étre, bons, généreux, dé- 
sintéressés, et aimant le bien public 
par humanité, mais tels qu’ ils sont, 
injustes, avides, et préférant leurs 
intéréts & tout.’”** 

Such words should protect him 
from the accusation of being a fan- 
tastic dreamer, and he further 
showed his practical mind by point- 
ing out the many advantages that 
would accrue from the establish- 
ment of peace. In particular he ex- 
plained how greatly France would 
benefit by a decrease in expenditure 
and an increase in commercial 
prosperity; and speaking generally 
he said, “De sorte que le peuple 
paierait beaucoup, que le Prince, 
beaucoup plus riche, serait en état, 
d’exciter le commerce, l’agriculture, 
les arts, de faire des établissements 
utiles, qui augmenteraient encore 
la richesse du peuple, et que |’état 
serait avec cela dans une sdreté 
beaucoup plus parfaite que celle qu’ 
il peut tirer de ses armées et de 
tout cet appareil qui ne cesse de 
l’éperiser au sein de la paix.’’** 


i2“The plenipotentiaries of the European 
diplomatic corps can always make in the Diet 
. . « regulations which seem to them necessary 
to secure all possible advantages for the 
European Republic.” See Siégler-Pascal, Les 
Projets de L’Abbé Saint-Pierre. 

138“Les souverains entenderont-ils ce projet? 
Mais seulement ils les discuteraient, s’ils 
consulteraient leurs vrais intéréts.” 

14“We have not supposed men to be as they 
ought to be, good, generous, disinterested, 
lovers of the public welfare; but such as 
they are, unjust, greedy, and selfish.” Siégler- 
Pascal, op. cit. 

15°The people will pay more liberally, and 


The modernism of the whole con- 
ception is surprising; not only did 
l’Abbé de Saint-Pierre stress the 
necessity for obligatory arbitration, 
he also attempted to confute the dic- 
tum of Montaigne which summed 
up European ethics, “Le bien de 
l’un est le mal de l’autre.”** Apart 
from the main idea of preserving 
peace l’Abbé urged humane meth- 
ods of warfare, if war there must 
be, “Il n’y a que les barbares qui 
fassent la guerre sans quartier et 
sans aucun cartel,”** a sentiment 
which anticipated the Convention 
of Geneva in 1864 and the Confer- 
ence of the Hague in 1899. It is 
interesting to note that the Abbé’s 
proposals only applied to Christian 
nations. He had an uncanny fore- 
sight of the yellow peril and advo- 
cated the maintenance of an army, 
“Qu’on ne nous menace pas d’une 
invasion subite des barbares: il n’y 
a nulle puissance au monde qui soit 
en état de menacer |’Europe entiére, 
et si jamais il en vient une, on aura 
le temps de se préparer et on sera 
plus en état de lui résister encore.”’** 
This attitude was probably inspired 
by his belief that, despite the Prot- 
estant Reformation, Christianity 
had given to Europe in religion, 
morals, customs, and laws the im- 
press of a single society and that 
“the ancient image of the Roman 
the ruler, having more resources, will be in- 
clined to stimulate commerce, agriculture, and 
the fine arts; as well as to make useful insti- 
tutions which will still further augment the 
wealth of the people; and in consequence the 
State will enjoy greater stability than can be 
obtained by armies and by all the apparatus 
of coercion, which is a danger even in the 
midst of peace.”’ 

i6“One man’s profit is another man’s loss.” 

i7™‘Only barbarians make war without 
quarter and without truce.” 

is“Let no one threaten us with a sudden 
barbarian invasion; there is no power on 
earth which is in a position to menace all 
Europe, and if ever such a one arises, there 
will be time enough to prepare for an effec- 


tive resistance to it.” 
cit. 


See Siégler-Pascal, op. 
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Empire has continued to form a 
sort of bond.”** 

It is more than likely that his 
scheme for perpetual peace was an 
attempt to remodel Europe some- 
what on the lines of the Empire; 
and the Germanic body constituted 
by the Treaty of Westphalia, which 
was strong for defense and power- 
less for attack, appeared to him a 
sort of nucleus. How far the plan 
had any practical results it is dif- 
ficult to say, but it has been sug- 
gested that l’Abbé de Saint-Pierre 
was responsible for the congresses, 
ineffectual though they were, which 
sat at Brunswick, Cambrai, and 
Soissons soon after the Peace of 
Utrecht. He was never weary of 
setting forth his scheme and of at- 
tempting to enlist support and ap- 
probation from every possible 
source. In 1735 he wrote to Car- 
dinal Fleury, “Les Anglais et les 
Hollandais, nations commercantes et 
par conséquent pacifiques, désirent 
la paix entre l’Empereur et ses 
alliés d’une part, et la France et ses 
alliés de l'autre; aussi ils se sont 
offerts aux deux partis pour média- 
teurs et ont été acceptés . . . mais 
& dire le vrai ces nations média- 
trices devoient proposer un plan 
plus beau et plus solide, ce sera de 
se liguer avec plusieurs autres 
puissances de ]’Europe par la signa- 
ture des cing articles fondamen- 
teuses de I’établissement de la Diéte 
Européenne qui est ci aprés. Cette 
ligue .. . declarerait aux deux partis 
belligérants que celui des deux qui 
refusera de signer ces articles, de 
cesser les hostilités, de se soumettre 
a son jugement arbitral, sera re- 
gardé par elles comme l’ennemi 
commun.”?° 

19Alison Phillips, Confederation of Europe. 

20°The English and the Dutch, being com- 


mercial nations and hence pacific, desire peace 
between the Emperor and his allies, on the 


He set forth two reasons for ac- 
ceptance: the first was that fresh 
war was otherwise inevitable in the 
near future, which is a cogent rea- 
son often used to-day in favor of 
peace; and the second was that no 
power could finance either a civil 
or foreign war, which is an argu- 
ment not unknown to the present 
generation. Cardinal Fleury was 
particularly impressed by the idea, 
and in 1738 he replied that, although 
his own inclinations were peaceful 
he did not consider a European 
union possible: “Il m’ a toujours 
dit: votre projet de traité est trés 
evidemment désirable pour tous les 
souverains, pour tous les maisons 
souveraines et pour toutes les na- 
tions, mais impossible dans l’exécu- 
tion parcequ’ ils ne voyent pas 
leurs intéréts.”** This might an- 
swer adequately the complaints of 
non-Catholics as to why the Pope 
in 1914 did not stop the war. In 
1741 l’Abbé again wrote to the Car- 
dinal, begging that he might be com- 
manded to apply his cure for the 
fever of Europe, and enclosed five 
articles of “this marvelous remedy” 
with the naive belief that “all the 
European States will thank you for 
having shown them such a good 
preventative of future illnesses.” In 
one side, and France and her allies on the 
other; besides they have offered to act as 
mediators between the two parties, and the 
offer has been accepted ... but to tell the 
truth, these mediatory nations ought to pro- 
pose a better and solider plan, that is to say, 
they should join an alliance with several 
other European Powers, by signing the five 
fundamental articles for the establishment of 
the Diet of Europe. This league . . . would 
serve notice upon the two belligerents that 
either one of them which refuses to sign the 
articles, cease hostilities, and submit to the 
judgment of the League as arbiter, will be 


regarded as the common enemy of all the 
See A. Blanchet, Un Pacifiste 
sous Louis XV. 


21“He always used to say to me: your 
project is ite evidently desirable for all! 
sovereigns, for all ruling houses, and for all 
nations, but it is impossible to put it into 
execution, beeause they do not recognize their 
own best interests.” 


signatories.” 
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reply to these lengthy and rather 
impractical details the Cardinal an- 
swered a little cynically, “Vous 
avez oublié, Monsieur, un article 
préliminaire pour baze aux cing que 
vous me proposez, c’est de com- 
mencer, avant de les mettre en pra- 
tique d’envoyer une troupe de bons 
missionnaires pour y préparer I’es- 
prit et le coeur des princes com- 
battants.”22, And yet after all he 
was right, nothing but a change of 
heart could effect such stupendous 
reforms. 

Nevertheless l’Abbé de Saint- 
Pierre exerted a notable influence 
on subsequent theorists. It must 
not, of course, be supposed that 
Catholics had the monopoly of hu- 
manitarian and international ideas. 
William Penn, and Bellers, contem- 
poraries of Saint-Pierre, put for- 
ward schemes for securing interna- 
tional relations and, rather later, 
Bentham, the utilitarian philos- 
opher, and Kant, the advocate of 
pure reason, promulgated some in- 
teresting theories. These, however, 
are outside the scope of this ar- 
ticle, and in any case they are of 
less importance than those of l’Abbé 
de Saint-Pierre, which were criti- 
cized and approved by men who on 
every other subject were utterly 
opposed to him. 

Leibnitz believed that the gen- 
eral idea was feasible, but he 
pointed out that no provision had 
been made for hearing the com- 
plaints of subjects against their 
sovereigns, while in the Holy 
Roman Empire they could plead 
against their princes and magis- 
trates. Even the skeptical Voltaire 
remarked in 1740, “J’ai toujours 


22“You have forgotten, sir, one preliminary 
article as a foundation for the five which you 
propose to me, that is, to commence, before 
putting them into practice, to send a band of 
good missionaries to prepare the mind and 
heart of the warring rulers.” Blanchet, op. cit. 


espéré la paix comme si j’ étais un 
batard de l’Abbé de Saint-Pierre,”* 
but on another occasion he says, 
“The Projet de Paix Perpétuelle is 
absurd not in itself but in the man- 
ner of its proposal—the peace imag- 
ined by l’Abbé de Saint-Pierre is a 
chimera which will not subsist be- 
tween princes any more than be- 
tween elephants and rhinoceroses, 
between wolves and dogs. Cadaver- 
ous animals will always tear each 
other to pieces at the first oppor- 
tunity.”** In Tactique he intro- 
duces the verse: 


“Je vous l’avoierai, je formais des 
souhaits 

Pour que ce beau métier ne 
s’exercat jamais 

Et qu’ enfin l’équité fut regner sur 
la terre 

L’impracticable paix de 
Saint-Pierre.” 


l Abbé 


In view of the difference between 
the philosophy of the two men Vol- 
taire’s derision is not surprising. 
Nineteen years later Rousseau’s 
Extrait du Projet de Paix Per- 
pétuelle appeared in which he re- 
iterated most of l’Abbé de Saint- 
Pierre’s theories, but, unlike him, 
he made no appeal to the higher 
qualities of sovereigns, and merely 
presupposed a certain amount of 
common sense which would cause 
them to renounce their ambitions, 
and their ministers to abandon their 
prejudices. Commenting on |’Abbé, 
he said, “One cannot guarantee 
princes against the revolt of their 
subjects without at the same time 
guaranteeing subjects against the 
tyranny of princes. Otherwise the 
institution would not possibly sur- 


23“I have always hoped for peace, as much 
as if I were the bastard of the Abbé de Saint- 


erre. 
24Alison Phillips, Confederation of Europe. 
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vive.”*> And as he was writing on 
the eve of the French Revolution 
he believed universal peace to be the 
outcome of the brotherhood of en- 
lightened humanity. 

It would be possible to trace the 
influence of l’Abbé de Saint-Pierre 
right through the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, where it could 
be seen affecting Necker and even 
the great Napoleon himself. Metter- 
nich and the Holy Alliance owe 
something to him, as in fact do 
most of the subsequent schemes for 
stabilizing international relations. 
There is much that is alien to mod- 
ern ideas in all political theories 
which were promulgated in an age 
different from our own; there is 
much to be criticized in the twen- 
tieth century’s organization of a 
League of Nations; but the theory 
of lessening the possibility of war 
must surely appeal to all who are 
not absolutely maddened with a 
blood lust. It is an un-Catholic 


doctrine to condemn all war in the 
abstract, since one can conceive a 
war which is absolutely necessary 
lest something worse befall; but in 
practice most wars have had very 
little to justify themselves and have 
left behind a trail of desolation, 
death, and heartbreak, and, there- 
fore, it is surely a cause for rejoic- 
ing that, just as the Catholic Church 
is above all national wars and quar- 
rels, so some of her children have 
propounded schemes for perpetual 
peace in the days when earth was 
most bloody. Indeed, the idea it- 
self is surely a gift of Christianity 
and a heritage of the Church, since 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek: 
there is neither bond nor free: there 
is neither male nor female. For 
you are all one in Christ Jesus,” 
and however differently we may 
view political institutions which 
attempt to embody this eternal 
principle, all Catholics must recog- 


nize it, apply it as they may. 


25Alison Phillips, Confederation of Europe. 








THE DOWNFALL OF SISTER WINEFRIDE. 


By Caro.ineE E. MacGILL. 


ARITA, the imp, at once the 

plague and the delight of St. 
Agatha’s, according to the temper 
of the inhabitants, was almost 
dumpish. Something was wrong 
with her best-beloved Sister Wine- 
fride, and she could not find it out. 
Not even by skillful though illicit 
listening behind the curtains of 
Mother Edith’s door, a naughty 
trick which just suited the gamin 
temper of the child. She delighted 
in thinking that she knew more 
about the convent than any nun, 
which undoubtedly she did. But 
she never told. That would have 
soured the cream of the jest. 

She puzzled over the matter. Sis- 
ter Winefride was with Mother 
Edith for an hour, almost every 
day. All Carita could detect was 
that Mother Edith delivered long, 
dull discourses, occasionally ask- 
ing a question, which Sister Wine- 
fride meekly answered. Carita 
could not make it out at all, nor 
why Sister Winefride came out 
looking so strangely, and after a 
visit to the chapel, went to her cell 
and cried so long. Yes, she did. 
Carita knew it, by her uncanny 
trick of always being where, pre- 
sumably, she was least wanted. 
Carita wished it were Sister Flavia, 
now, whom she detested for her 
airs, but Sister Flavia came out of 
similar sessions in Mother Edith’s 
room more tiresome than ever. 
The discourses had something to 
do with vows, a matter which bored 
Carita extremely. They seemed to 
elate Sister Flavia, which annoyed 


Carita. Yet she could not see why 
they should make Sister Winefride 
cry. Once she trumped up an ex- 
cuse to get into Sister Winefride’s 
cell, but though it was fairly ob- 
vious that Sister Winefride had 
just wiped the tears from her face, 
Carita could not obtain the slight- 
est clew. The only hint she had 
was once when Sister Winefride 
asked Reverend Mother’s permis- 
sion to consult Father Donwell 
about something or other. The re- 
fusal was couched so crisply that 
Carita grimaced, behind her cur- 
tains, and noted down in her acute 
brain that this was a trail worth 
considering. And at once _ she 
spent her time scheming a way to 
bring the two together. As a mat- 
ter of fact, since the story of Kit 
and Father Donwell’s dealings in 
the matter had never been men- 
tioned inside the convent, although 
all the good sisters knew about it, 
there was something in which 
Carita’s knowledge was lacking, 
and hence her interpretation of the 
refusal. It was not, perhaps, un- 
natural that Mother Edith should 
hold Father Donwell in some dis- 
favor. 

The fall wore into the winter. 
Even the nine days’ wonder over 
Ethel Holroyd’s perversion, and the 
kidnaping of Kit Kernochan, as his 
uncle chose to call it, passed into 
the realm of twilight. Although 
things were not quite as before in 
St. Jude’s parish, and some felt that 
Father Donwell had been so much 
to blame that he could be spared 
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rather nicely, if a call should come 
to go elsewhere, still, on the whole, 
there was a satisfactory monotony 
about the days. People began to 
feel their wonted security. Only 
Carita longed for something to hap- 
pen, to break the peaceful simi- 
larity of one dawn and one evening 
to those preceding and to follow. 
She was especially bored one af- 
ternoon late in January. Sister 
Flavia was with Reverend Mother, 
and there was nothing to be had by 
slipping her thin person between 
the heavy curtains which hung at 
the side of the deep recess at the 
entrance to the Superior’s study. 
As Sister Flavia came out, how- 
ever, Carita, from her vantage post 
in the window seat halfway up the 
stairs, saw stout, bustling, red-faced 
Sister Ruth go hurrying into the 
abbatial study. Carita looked at 
her speculatively. There was a set 


to Sister Ruth’s sharp nose which 


the child knew well. Something 
was in the wind. Noiselessly she 
sped, in long silent leaps, up the 
stairs and down the hall, ensconc- 
ing herself in her “listening post.” 
Sister Ruth was unfolding a tale, 
with much gusto, and a raised voice 
that carried clearly. 

“Dr. Bladens asked me to go and 
see them, so I took Sister Fran- 
cesca and went down. My dear, 
such a story as I heard. Mrs. Mel- 
len is a fine woman, a very fine 
woman, full of good strong char- 
acter, a sterling woman, you might 
say. Her only mistake was in 
marrying her husband. You can 
never trust a person who has once 
been a Romanist. They will always 
slip up on you somehow at the end, 
and call for the priest. She told 
me all about her life, a sad, remark- 
able tale. 

“She was married in New York, 


by an Episcopal minister, thirty 
years ago. Her husband had been 
a Romanist in the old country, but 
when he lost one or two jobs here 
when folks found it out, he decided 
that it wouldn’t do, and let it go. 
He wanted his Annie to marry him 
before the priest, but of course she 
was too strong-minded to allow 
that. She told me she said to him 
that if he loved her he’d want to do 
as she said, and anyway this was a 
Protestant country. She was born 
somewhere in the suburbs of Bel- 
fast, she said, and wasn’t going to 
let any old Papist mumble charms 
over her, not a bit. They have five 
children, and not a word did the 
old man say about church or reli- 
gion until five years ago. Mrs. Mel- 
len says they’ve always been com- 
municants of St. Jude’s, and I 
looked up the records and I guess 
she’s right, though I can’t recall 
ever seeing much of them. 

“Five years ago she says that her 
husband began to have this trouble 
with his heart, and it made him 
turn queer. It was just after that 
that his oldest girl, Minnie, wanted 
to marry a fellow from St. Joseph’s 
parish, and of course Mrs. Mellen 
told him he would have to come to 
St. Jude’s, she had no idea of letting 
Minnie marry a Romanist. But no, 
it seemed Minnie was the one who 
would have to turn her coat, as 
Mrs. Mellen quaintly says. And of 
course she expected her husband to 
back her up in forbidding the 
match, but if you please, instead he 
backed up Minnie and her beau, and 
even went with her when they were 
married at a Mass in St. Joseph's. 
Mrs. Mellen says she didn’t hardly 
speak to him for a year after it. 

“But to make matters worse, in 
about six months John, the oldest 
boy, went and did the same thing, 
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with a girl by the name of Norah 
Duggan, a niece of Father Duggan’s. 
And then Mr. Mellen has been get- 
ting worse and worse, and all the 
time his business has been getting 
more and more into the hands of 
his Romanist son and _ son-in-law. 
There are several grandchildren, 
she says. Now Mr. Mellen is on his 
deathbed, and the whole tribe comes 
in, and she knows they are trying 
to get him to have the priest. And 
if they do, heaven only knows what 
will become of her and the three 
younger children, if they get all his 
property away from her. They’ve 
managed all right so far, but with 
Mr. Mellen gone and Father Duggan 
in command, she may find herself 
penniless.” 

“The poor woman! It is a most 
serious situation. Now what are we 
going to do about it? Had she any 
ideas?” 

“She wants some one from St. 
Jude’s to call there and ask for 
him, and keep him so busy that he 
will not have time to see anyone 
from St. Joseph’s, and if possible 
get him to say he wants to be buried 
from St. Jude’s. And she hopes he 
can be induced to make a new will, 
and leave the business to her. She 
thinks it is left, along with the joint 
guardianship of the three younger 
children, to the two older men.” 

“We must do something, of 
course. Probably Dr. Bladens will 
send Father Donwell. He seems to 
handle that sort of people best. Yes, 
I am sure that will be best. I'll ask 
him to come in and explain the 
matter myself. Go every day, Sister 
Ruth, and if you think of anything 
you would like to take, by all means 
do so.” 

Carita was fearfully excited. 
Nothing so dramatic as this had 
come under her ken for a long 


while. And best of all, it was to 
bring Father Donwell. She whis- 
pered the news to Sister Winefride, 
and was horribly disappointed at 
the young nun’s refusal to enter into 
the wild scheme of waylaying him 
in one of the parlors. Sister Wine- 
fride seemed to have forgotten that 
she wanted to see him. Nothing 
dashed, Carita decided it was some 
quirk of convent ways, and bent her 
energies to the other side. She was 
fond of answering the door, and did 
it very nicely, so that the busy Sister 
portress often left her the task with 
vast relief. Once in possession of 
the time of Father Donwell’s prob- 
able arrival, nothing was easier than 
to invite herself to the charge. As 


she ushered him into the parlor, she 
whispered, excitedly, “Sister Wine- 
fride wants to see you, and Mother 
Edith won’t let her.” 

To her chagrin and Paul’s relief, 


Sister Domitilla suddenly appeared, 
to conduct him to the Reverend 
Mother’s parlor, and at the same 
time send Carita with a message to 
Sister Flavia, helping Sister Lucy 
with the sacristy work at the 
church. Which, of course, pre- 
vented any information via the lis- 
tening post. So Carita was not 
aware of the turn of fate which de- 
cided on a visit to the Mellens to- 
morrow, nor, when the morrow 
came, the further twist that Sister 
Ruth was in bed with a sore throat, 
and Sister Winefride told off in- 
stead as Sister Francesca’s com- 
panion. 

On the way, which was not so 
very long by rods and feet, but 
across a vast abyss socially speak- 
ing, from the convent on the square 
to the close-set though still respect- 
able district where the Mellens 
lived, Sister Francesca busied her- 
self with telling Sister Winefride 
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the story of the Mellens, which was 
on the whole typical of many. There 
was a good deal of slipping back 
and forth between St. Jude’s and 
St. Joseph’s, and Sister Francesca 
observed that it was usually those 
“on the make” who came to St. 
Jude’s, while those whom St. Jude’s 
lost were chiefly the more devout 
souls, who should have been only 
too thankful that their lot had been 
cast at St. Jude’s, instead of vainly 
seeking elsewhere. She wondered 
vaguely, if gently, how poor Miss 
Holroyd was doing, and how she 
could endure the squalid surround- 
ings of St. Joseph’s after the per- 
fection she had left. 

Sister Winefride made no an- 
swer. She had not seen her old 
friend, nor even heard from nor of 
her since her disastrous visit the 
previous October. Many times, in- 


deed, she wished she might, but the 


personal problem the visit had left 
must, she knew, be her own, and 
the best thing all round was to keep 
away. It was hard on both, per- 
haps a better day would dawn if she 
prayed hard enough. So she wore 
her habit thin and became likewise 
herself with her vigils, which 
Mother Edith noted with compla- 
cence, as a sign that Sister Wine- 
fride was a most earnest and spir- 
itually minded nun, a thing not al- 
ways to be found in these daughters 
of wealthy families, who found reli- 
gion a change after numerous social 
seasons with indifferent success. 
Mother Edith knew the kind, for, to 
unveil an awful fact, she had been 
that kind herself. Only the fact 
that her genius for government and 
organization had met prompt recog- 
nition, almost from the days of her 
novitiate, had kept her steadfast, 
until she found herself so much a 
part of the convent life that the wish 


for change departed. She had small 
personal knowledge of the spiritual 
realm, but she had learned to value 
it in others, and at times, in her later 
years, to wish that she had more 
intimate relations with the Deity 
she professed to serve. She was be- 
ginning to feel that she had been 
given a rare soul in Sister Wine- 
fride, one who might be destined 
for great heights. 

As the two neared the residence 
of the Mellens, a child came run- 
ning after them. A ragged litt'e 
girl, from one of the rear tenements, 
down a squalid alley, she begged 
Sister Francesca to come imme- 
diately, for mother was taken awful 
sick. It was a maternity case, Sis- 
ter Francesca knew, and she hesi- 
tated a moment over the relative 
importance it bore to the Mellens. 
At last she decided that Sister Wine- 
fride must go on to the latter, while 
she went in with the child, to stay 
at least until a district nurse or a 
doctor came, for while Sister Wine- 
fride had had some hospital train- 
ing, she was not a_ thoroughly 
trained nurse, and Sister Francesca 
was. So Sister Winefride was bid- 
den go on to the Mellens, and apolo- 
gize for the absence of the two reg- 
ular visitors, and to try to take 
their place, and then to go back to 
the convent and explain the where- 
abouts of Sister Francesca. 

The change did not much please 
Mrs. Mellen, who preferred rosy 
Sister Ruth or capable Sister Fran- 
cesca. The thin and rather pale 
young nun who appeared, and diffi- 
dently explained the chance which 
had sent her was told with some- 
what scant ceremony that she had 
come too late, for there were two 
papish sisters with Mr. Mellen now, 
and no one knew what might hap- 
pen by morning. The folks at St. 
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Jude’s were slow and no mistake. 
If they were going to send that 
young Father Donwell, he had bet- 
ter get a move on him. 

Although she shrank from the 
vulgar tones and words, Sister 
Winefride was filled with compunc- 
tion for the failure of her errand. 
In her agitation, as she came out, 
she made a wrong turn, for she 
scarcely ever went into this district, 
her usual work lying in an entirely 
different quarter. But she hurried 
on, her mind full of far other things 
than the narrow slum streets into 
which she was penetrating farther 
and farther. Suddenly she real- 
ized that she should be near the con- 
vent by this time, and that instead 
she was in a very foreign quarter, 
with no familiar landmark what- 
ever. 

She stopped at a crossing, and 
looked right and left, in the en- 
deavor to get her bearings. Down 
the street at the right she saw a 
building which she managed to re- 
call—the grimy old parish church 
of the Romanists, St. Joseph’s. She 
had passed it once or twice, in com- 
pany with another nun, and, as 
usual with people given rather to 
retirement, she had never taken 
much note of its location. How to 
use it as a starting point back to the 
convent, she did not know. She 
gazed at it helplessly. Then she 
realized that she was very tired, 
and that she might go in and rest a 
few moments, and perhaps see some 
one who could direct her. So she 
went down the street, and into the 
basement, where she fumbled her 
way in the dusk to a seat. Near 
was an old woman saying her beads 
in a shrill whisper. A ten-year-old 
boy was squirming uneasily on the 
bench beside her, obviously embar- 
rassed at her peculiar actions. The 


usual stout girl perched on high 
clicking wooden heels was making 
the Stations noisily. A man in 
workman’s garb, his face thin and 
drawn, knelt before an altar on 
one side. The pain in his face was 
only too evident. Other people 
came and went, but took small no- 
tice of the figure in the black veil. 

She sat very still, her hands 
clasped under the wide sleeves of 
her habit. Presently two nuns 
came out and began to work about 
the altar. Sister Winefride watched 
them at the familiar tasks with a 
sort of fascination. She had never 
seen Roman Sisters before, save on 
the street. She wondered how they 
were different from herself, if they 
were different, what their lives 
were like, their rule, their work. 
She wished she could ask them 
some things. .. . The two finished 
their work and left the sanctuary. 
Sister Winefride still sat and looked 
at the altar, the tabernacle. With- 
out quite knowing why, she slipped 
to her knees. Some one was speak- 
ing to her. . . . Some one was lay- 
ing a Hand on her shoulder, she 
could very dimly perceive the Face, 
and it was so kind, so grave and 
tender. The Voice was calling her, 
not by her convent name, but by 
her own beautiful baptismal name, 
the Gift of God, Theodora. Very 
low she heard it, again, and yet 
again. Her heart answered it, with 
such a thrill of peace and outpour- 
ing of love that her whole body, 
mind, and soul were swept up into 
one single aspiration. It was as if 
she were a leaping flame, soaring 
to its source the sun. So her soul 
cleaved space and time to reach the 
Heart of Eternal Love, Who called 
her. Up, up, up, the way opened, a 
shaft into the realm of Uncreated 
Light. She looked, for a moment 
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enabled to bear the terrible Vision. 
Then darkness ... abysmal pain 
possessed her, but she felt the touch 
of the gentle Hand, and the tones 
of the Voice echoed in her ears. 
She knelt, spent, unable to move. 

She never knew how long she 
knelt. A door opened behind her, 
and she caught a familiar tone, ev- 
idently from the porch outside. She 
pulled herself together, and shakily 
rose, making her way to the porch. 
She was not mistaken. The voice 
belonged to Ethel Holroyd, who 
stood talking to the two nuns she 
had seen doing the sacristy work. 
The surprise in Ethel’s face when 
she saw her beloved Tiddy emerge 
from the basement of old St. Jo- 
seph’s is beyond description, but 
only for a moment did it last. There 
was that in Theodora’s face which 
silenced all but sympathy. As Sis- 
ter Claire said afterwards, it was 
the face of one risen from the dead. 
Instantly Ethel caught her friend in 
her arms, for she swayed a little, 
and held her firm. 

“Tiddy darling, this is luck. I’ve 
been hoping to run across you some 
day. Sister Claire, this is my dear- 
est friend, Sister Winefride, of St. 
Agatha’s. And this is Sister Mary 
Peter, Tiddy.” 

The commonplace words of intro- 
duction, Ethel felt, were worth any 
amount of sympathy, in helping 
Sister Winefride to recover herself 
from whatever had happened to 
make her look so worn. But even 
Ethel did not guess the next event. 
For little Sister Mary Peter gasped 
as she looked into Sister Winefride’s 
face, and the gasp was echoed. 

“Theodora Allinbury!” 

“Honora Chapman!” 

They clasped hands warmly. Sis- 
ter Mary Peter explained. “We sat 
side by side in every class in liter- 
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ature from our freshman year on. 
Eleanor Doyle was next, A, C, D, 
you see, we didn’t have any B. And 
Eleanor is with the Madames. 
Wouldn’t Copey have raved had he 
known he was training three nuns!” 

She fell into a torrent of musical 
chuckles. It was the best thing 
that could have happened to Theo- 
dora, bringing her back from the 
world of vision to the world of com- 
mon things without a shock. The 
four started up the street, Theodora 
and Sister Mary Peter walking to- 
gether, Sister Claire and Ethel a 
little behind, as Ethel explained her 
friend to the kindly elderly woman. 
Both agreed that there was some- 
thing behind the stark face which 
they had seen coming out of the 
lower church. 

“Blessed be the commonplace!” 
said Sister Claire, as they went on. 
“I've seen many a broken heart 
healed by the small monotonous 
duties like dishwashing and darn- 
ing stockings. Your friend looks 
very ill, but that Sister Mary Peter 
will cheer her up if anyone can.” 

“I scarcely knew her as Honora 
Chapman. Like Tiddy, she was 
three years back of me, but I know 
they were much together in college. 
I don’t know what is the matter 
with Theodora, but I can make a 
guess. She came to see me just 
after I was received, sent by her 
superior to attempt to get me to re- 
consider. Instead, I found that poor 
Theodora was much perplexed her- 
self, over the question of her bap- 
tism. The man who baptized her 
is the notorious Mr. Laidlaw, who 
preached that sermon on Mithraism 
a few years ago. He has always 
held very loose views on the sacra- 
ments, and once, when she was in 
the novitiate, serving her term in 
St. Dorcas’ Hospital, she had charge 
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of a child from his parish who was 
dying. Tiddy couldn’t make out 
from Mr. Laidlaw whether he had 
baptized the child or not, and so 
she did it, secretly. It was a rather 
terrible experience for her, and 
coupled with the fact that Mr. Laid- 
law had been the one who had 
performed the same rite for her, 
stayed in her mind like a canker, 
I believe.” 

“The poor child! I don’t won- 
der. And she trying her best to 
serve Our Lord, just as we are. 
Poor soul, we must pray for her 
very hard, and be very kind to her, 
and perhaps she will find her way 
home as you did, dear. Take her 
with you, if you can, and give her 
time to collect herself. And if you 
want any help, call on us. I will 
be home in half an hour, and I shall 
go straight to Sister Superior, and 
tell her about it. I know she will 
want to do all she can for her.” 

Sister Claire and Sister Mary 
Peter took their car at the next cor- 
ner, for St. Joseph’s had no convent, 
but was served by the Sisters from 
an academy in another part of the 
city. A cruising taxi coming by 
gave Ethel an idea. She hailed it, 
and put Tiddy in, so gently and 
rapidly that the girl had scarcely an 
idea what was happening, until in 
a few moments they stopped before 
the apartment where Ethel lived. 

“I ought to go back to the con- 
vent, Ethel. I have no permission 
to be here, and if Sister Francesca 
returns without me, there will be 
an awful fuss.” 

“Sorry for Sister Francesca, but 
doubtless the Lord will make it up 
to her. But you need rest badly, 
Tiddy dear. You can telephone 
Reverend Mother if you wish, you 
know. Come up and I'll give you a 
cup of tea, or a glass of port.” 


Theodora swayed a little as she 
entered the vestibule, and Ethel 
caught her. It was evident that 
she was about at the end of her 
strength. Very tenderly Ethel put 
her to bed, and hovered about her 
solicitously. She lay silently among 
the pillows for a time, then her 
eyes opened slowly, and she spoke, 
with a certain trenchant directness. 

“Ethel, I can’t ever go back to 
St. Agatha’s. I don’t know what I 
shall do, or what will become of me, 
but I can’t go back. I have lived a 
thousand years since I saw you. I 
have tried, tried hard, and prayed 
all the time, to get back into the old 
way of St. Agatha’s. But it has 
been quite useless. I have known 
I must leave, and been a dreadful 
coward about it. You know what 
would happen if I went home. 
Mother would feel disgraced, and 
say I hurt the girls’ social chances 
with my eccentricities. And I don’t 
believe I could stand it either. I— 
I—I really am a nun, Ethel, if I do 
have too much hair. It’s a gift of 
God, like my name. I can’t under- 
stand—I can’t give it up, and I 
can’t stay at St. Agatha’s.” 

“Why can’t you stay, Tiddy?” 

“Because—because I know that 
you were right, and St. Agatha’s is 
just a sham, Ethel. I—I—I think I. 
have known it, deep down, ever 
since Florence Holt died, and it 
came to me that a church that let 
such things happen couldn’t be any- 
thing but a sham. But—I made my 
vows, somehow. Father Hubert 
told me that it was one of the things 
everyone went through, just before 
they made the vows of religion, or 
were ordained, a temptation of the 
Devil. But it hasn’t been true. It 
has troubled me all the time. And 
last fall when Mother Edith told me 
I was to begin making preparations 
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for my final vows, it all rose up 
harder thanever. I knew Father Hu- 
bert couldn’t help me, and I asked 
to see Father Donwell. But Mother 
Edith forbade me. I’ve prayed 
night and day for a way out.” 

“Yes, Tiddy?” 

“To-day it came. I was lost, 
somehow took the wrong turn, and 
found myself down by St. Joseph’s. 
And my answer came, Ethel. [I'll 
tell you, one day. Not now.” 

“Never mind that, Tiddy. Tell 
me when you will. The next thing 
for you to do is to rest. But I don’t 
know that this is the best place for 
you to rest in. Too near St. 
Agatha’s. Is there anything at the 
convent that you want to get or 
destroy?” 

“Not a thing. I’ve never kept a 
diary. And there was always my 
old room up under the eaves at 
home to keep things in.” 

“Fine. Will you go out and stay 
with Sister Claire and Sister Mary 
Peter, until we can see about your 
baptism, dear? I think I can easily 
manage the rest of it for you.” 

“Tll do anything you say, Ethel, 
if you’ll show me how to become a 
real Catholic.” 

“Sister Claire will love that job, 
Tiddy. Lie still while I call her 
up.” 

Sister Claire agreed at once that 
the distant academy convent was 
the best place to bring Theodora, 
and agreed to have a room ready for 
her by the time Ethel could get her 
out there. Wrapped in a heavy 
cape, her coif removed and her 
shining hair covered with a scarf, 
Ethel’s coupé quickly brought her 
to the shelter for which she longed. 
A few words to the kindly superior, 
of what she had told after she ar- 
rived at Ethel’s house, and the 
whole mothering, brooding peace of 


the community settled around her, 
as a beloved daughter come home. 
She fell into the sleep of utter ex- 
haustion, serene in the promise that 
to-morrow she should at once begin 
the preparations for her baptism. 

Ethel went back to her apart- 
ment, for the sweet job, as she 
called it, of breaking the news to 
Mother Edith and the Allinburys. 
Mother Edith received the an- 
nouncement with characteristic 
firmness, by hanging up the re- 
ceiver, once she had it definitely in 
her mind. Mrs. Allinbury became 
slightly hysterical, but her husband, 
of sterner mold, reproved her, and 
forbade further mention being made 
of the erring child, reminding his 
wife that this was but what he had 
foreseen, when he had been per- 
suaded to allow his daughter to go 
to St. Agatha’s. It was all foolish- 
ness, anyway. He washed his hands 
of further responsibility. 

Two months later the two friends 
went on another journey together. 
Theodora, restored to the blooming 
health which was her usual posses- 
sion, was going with the certainty 
that at the end she would find the 
place her soul sought, the service 
of the One Who had called her so 
lovingly to Himself. She hoped 
that Ethel, too, would find her place, 
and that the vision which had once 
centered for both around St. 
Agatha’s might now find its realiza- 
tion. But it was not to be. While 
Theodora joyfully made her offer- 
ing in the convent chapel, Ethel 
knelt, her heart full of inexpressible 
sadness. The gift of God was not 
for her. Theodora’s priceless treas- 
ure involved her friend’s sacrifice 
also. There was no friend of her 
old life left. For her the way of 
the Holy Cross was the way of lone- 
liness. 





THE SURRENDER OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


By GeorGE N. SHUSTER. 


HE South Seas, one must sup- 

pose, occupy much the same 
position in modern letters that 
Paradise held in older literature. 
The romantic urge to drown the 
imagination in long drafts of 
“nature” moved to America with 
Chateaubriand and thence steadily 
westward with any number of 
other thirsty men. Greeley’s phrase 
might well have been the slogan of 
young poetic ambition. Stoddard 
sent Stevenson to the far Pacific 
and he has been followed by an 
army. Herman Melville dreamed 
unsteady romance there. Tired of 
the artistic struggle in France, Gau- 
guin removed his paint pots to Ta- 
hiti and died in the shade of palms. 
Perhaps the books of Pierre Loti 
put him on the road, dreamy books 
like delicately perfumed opiates 
and flushed with tropical fever. 
Yesterday and before, many an- 
other Bohemian has sought refuge 
in those blossomy islands and has 
watched fairyland turn into a 
shoddy stopping-off place for the 
disillusioned. Fairylands habitu- 
ally do that, nowadays. Safroni- 
Middleton is undoubtedly the most 
genuine and captivating of these 
later pilgrims, with the popular 
Frederick O’Brien for a_ second. 
Nor must one overlook Jack Lon- 
don and Lloyd Osbourne. 

We have begun, you see, with a 
formidable list of names to ‘illus- 
trate the romantic Wanderlust of 
modern scribblerdom, but for the 
present all of them may be put 
aside excepting—Stevenson. It is 


true that he sailed on a prosaic 
chase of health, but this, after all, 
was transformed into a sublime ad- 
venture which earned the peace 
and beauty of the Hawaiian strands. 
He wove no shimmering tapestry 
of song and waterfall to compare 
with Stoddard’s magic pattern, but 
he did unearth the finest treasure 
in the islands. That, all the world 
will agree, was the manhood of 
Father Damien; and Stevenson’s 
story of the leper-missionary is 
the universal favorite, destined to 
abide. 

Such an achievement lends im- 
mortality to the Open Letter to the 
Rev. Dr. Hyde. I have begun to 
wonder, however, if this letter did 
not accomplish more: uncover the 
fundamental Stevenson himself 
and set him thinking about the 
world in a manner unfamiliar to 
the Stevenson we know best. We 
are grateful for all of him, of 
course, and for Treasure Island as 
well as Virginibus Puerisque. Still, 
the most affectionate critic must 
admit, if pressed, that Stevenson’s 
point of view is largely a healthy, 
genial adaptation of German ro- 
manticism and French romance, 
the German being obvious in Mark- 
heim and Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
while the French flavor is sharp in 
Kidnapped and A Lodging for the 
Night. -In other words, Stevenson’s 
thought, as well as his style, re- 
mained imitative up to a certain 
point. You can see him obediently 
trailing evolutionary science in Pul- 
vis et Umbra and naturalism in The 
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Wrecker. In the Letter to Dr. Hyde 
he follows nobody. 

The treatment received by the 
Rev. Dr. Hyde, of Honolulu, who 
had written uncharitably to a 
friend about Damien, is common 
knowledge. On March 27, 1890, a 
small pamphlet of thirty-two pages 
and bearing Stevenson’s name, ad- 
dressed the world from Sydney, N. 
S. W. Prior to that time, certain 
people had interested themselves in 
Damien; a letter of thanks has 
been preserved in which the mis- 
sionary expresses his appreciation 
of gifts sent to struggling Hawaiian 
churches through the kindness of 
Ave Maria readers. His leper col- 
ony was spoken of here and there, 
and an American ex-soldier, Broth- 
er Edward Dutton, had crowned his 
conversion by going to Molokai. 
Nevertheless, Damien was for the 
vast public only another mission- 


ary, an oddly determined martyr of 


rather questionable taste. And 
then, from far-off Southern seas, 
beside Damien’s grave, the best be- 
loved of English writers struck a 
furious blow for Damien’s honor. 

“Furious” is the only suitable ad- 
jective. “If I have learned at all,” 
declares Stevenson, “the trade of 
using words to convey truth and 
arouse emotion, you have at last 
furnished me with a_ subject.” 
What follows is not abuse, but re- 
proof of such intensity and com- 
pactness that it takes rank beside 
the greatest efforts of its kind in 
classic and modern letters. The 
comparison naturally suggesting it- 
self to the mind is with Demos- 
thenes: no introduction could be 
more succinct, Attic, and the con- 
clusion is dramatic in the best 
sense—an outcast rising from a 
chair in the Apia bar to defend the 
leper-martyr puts Rev. Dr. Hyde 


forever in his place. It is possible 
that the latter was not quite aware 
of the wrong he had done, but 
Stevenson’s attack is universal, is 
aimed, unwittingly, at all the 
world’s narrow prejudice against 
the possible worthiness of a Cath- 
olic priest. 

For Stevenson, however, the is- 
sue could not have been so highly 
important had it not been so very 
personal. A hero’s reputation was 
at stake, as is made clear in the 
following keynote to the Letter: 


“But the point of interest in 
Damien, which has caused him to 
be so much talked about and made 
him at last the subject of your pen 
and mine, was that, in him, his 
bigotry, his intense and narrow 
faith, wrought potently for good, 
and strengthened him to be one of 
the world’s heroes and exemplars.” 


The last phrase might well be 
underlined. Not only the leper- 
missionary is at stake, but Steven- 
son’s own cardinal principle of be- 
lief, heroism, has been stabbed in 
the back! There are many things 
about Damien which he does not 
understand, but before such cour- 
age and sacrifice he is very humble. 
And the world—a plague upon Dr. 
Hyde’s head—must follow him. 
God wills it! 

One may get at this point of view 
more easily by reading a letter from 
Stevenson to Sidney Colvin, dated 
May, 1889. He says of Molokai that 
“it was in great part Catholic, and 
my sympathies flow never with so 
much difficulty as towards Catholic 
virtues. The pass-book kept with 
heaven stirs me to anger and laugh- 
ter.” Of Damien, this same letter 
supplies a characteristic descrip- 
tion: 
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“Of old Damien, whose weak- 
nesses and worse perhaps I heard 
fully, I think only the more. It 
was a European peasant: dirty, 
bigotted, untruthful, unwise, tricky, 
but superb with generosity, resid- 
ual candour and fundamental 
good-humour: convince him he had 
done wrong (it might take hours of 
insult) and he would undo what he 
had done and like his corrector bet- 
ter. A man, with all the grime and 
paltriness of mankind, but a saint 
and hero all the more for that.” 


While this does not seem at first 
sight indicative of true allegiance, 
it will improve upon better ac- 
quaintance with Stevenson’s gen- 
eral view of what an honest man 
ought to be. 

The formalism and mercilessness 
of Scotland’s creed had stirred the 
pale, eager young writer to painful 
rebellion, out of which he emerged 
more or less of a spiritual free 
lance, skeptical of moral legislation 
and on fire with courageous gener- 
osity. He loved men who were like 
what he fancied he himself might 
be—brave fighters with honest 
weaknesses, fine souls with some 
dross of genuine clay. Fleeming 
Jenkin, Professor of Engineering, 
stern believer in mechanical prog- 
ress and robustly optimistic, fas- 
cinated him, and the letter ad- 
dressed to Edmund Gosse, on the 
occasion of Jenkin’s death, reveals 
what was normally the Stevenso- 
nian point of view: 


“He had many and obvious faults 
upon the face of him; the heart was 
pure gold. I feel it little pain to 
have lost him, for it is a loss in 
which I cannot believe. ... Yes, 
if I could believe in this immortal- 
ity business, the world would in- 


deed be too good to be true; but we 
were put here to do what we can, 
for honour and not for hire: the 
sods cover us, and the worm that 
never dies, the conscience, sleeps 
well at last; these are the wages 
besides what we receive lavishly 
day by day. . . . Nor is happiness, 
whether temporal or eternal, the 
reward that mankind seeks. Hap- 
pinesses are but his wayside camp- 
ings; his soul is in the journey; he 
was born for the struggle, and only 
tastes his life in effort and on the 
condition that he is opposed.” 


This philosophy of good inten- 
tion—which belonged as well to so 
many poets of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—led Stevenson naturally to 
color his sense of the beautiful with 
grotesque tints, to think a man the 
more handsome for having mud on 
his boots. It is an interesting be- 
lief, which Mr. Chesterton advo- 
cated in The Defendant by riotously 
attacking Grecian profiles. In 
Stevenson’s case, there was likely 
to be a desire to imagine a wart on 
a friend’s nose if none was actually 
present. That added flavor to af- 
fection and invited championing. 
Remember Villon, the Beggars, and 
above all, the Idlers! 

In Memories and Notes Mr. Sid- 
ney Colvin tells a story so admira- 
bly to the point that I can’t help 
repeating it here. Upon a visit to 
Cambridge Stevenson fell in with 


-A. G. Dew-Smith, an amiable and 


fascinating scientist, collector, and 
photographer, who was at the same 
time handsome, distinguished, and 
“deliberate” in manner. 


“Considerable were our surprise 
and amusement,” continues Mr. 
Colvin, “when some dozen years 
later we found his outward looks 
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and bearing, and particularly his 
characteristic turns of speech, with 
something of the dangerous power 
which his presence suggested as ly- 
ing behind so much polished bland- 
ness, evoked and idealized by 
Stevenson in his creation of the 
personage of Attwater in that grim- 
mest of island stories, The Ebb 
Tide. In telling anything of spe- 
cial interest that had happened to 
himself, Dew-Smith had a habit of 
avoiding the first person singular, 
and, instead of saying, ‘I did’ or ‘I 
felt’ so and so, would say abstractly 
in the third, ‘One did’ or ‘One felt.’ 
. . « It is this aspect of Dew-Smith’s 
character which no doubt suggested, 
although it did not really much 
resemble, the ruthless taskmaster, 
the man of stern Calvinistic doc- 
trine and iron fatalism, who is the 
other half of Stevenson’s Attwater.” 


Still, there is quite a distance be- 
tween this gay and chivalrous gen- 
erosity to the vehement defense of 
Father Damien. Stevenson upheld 
Bobbie Burns with genuine enthu- 
siasm but with no venom. Even 
his struggle for the natives of 
Samoa was only earnest and out- 
spoken. The difference between 
the Letter to Dr. Hyde and every- 
thing else its author wrote—that is, 
from the standpoint of passion— 
was so apparent that it led to re- 
peated statements that Stevenson 
regretted the Letter. People are 
very, very fond of relaying their 
emotions. But the sincerity and 
finality which attended the compo- 
sition are attested to by overwhelm- 
ing evidence. The first copies of 
the pamphlet contained a number 
of typographical errors, which 
Stevenson corrected in his own 
hand; cold print, in this case, moved 
him only to desire immaculate 


copy. Mr. Safroni-Middleton tells 
of Stevenson’s having arisen in 
anger at table when someone ven- 
tured to question the utterness of 
his devotion to Damien, and having 
affirmed, by bringing his fist down 
upon the cloth, his unchanged con- 
viction. Finally, in a much-quoted 
letter to Charles Warren Stoddard, 
Mrs. Stevenson gave this decisive 
opinion: 


“Nothing can make me believe 
that Louis ever regretted the sub- 
ject-matter of that piece of writing. 
To me, up to his last hours, he 
spoke always in the same strain. 
His admiration for the work and 
character of ‘that saint, that mar- 
tyr,’ as he invariably called Father 
Damien, remained unchanged; and 
any mention of the cowardly attack 
on the dead man’s memory brought 
a flush of anger into his face and a 
fire to his eye that were unmistake- 
able.” 


Indeed, he stuck by his guns 
with the same intensity with which 
he had opened battle. For those 
who care to read, sufficient internal 
evidence is at hand. The style of 
the Open Letter has a vigor, spirit, 
and naturalness to be equaled in 
no other of Stevenson’s writings 
not containing dialogue. There is 
not the slightest trace of affectation 
or search for the picturesque. Any 
one of his more literary essays will 
show the difference clearly. An 
Apology for Idlers—which may 
serve as an example—is beautiful 
writing achieved consciously. It 
has carefully balanced antithesis, 
most discriminating choice of 
words, and colorful purloining from 
English lore and foreign proverb. 
The Open Letter, on the other hand, 
is altogether spontaneous. It is per- 
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fectly written because Stevenson 
could not help writing it perfectly. 
Here, if you will pardon a rhetor- 
ical observation, is a real chance to 
study the business of style. 

Now, I am ready to admit that 
certain formidable difficulties at- 
tend the explanation of this change 
in manner and method. We may 
assume that Father Damien, adrift 
in the muggy atmosphere of his 
leper colony, appealed to Steven- 
son as a foursquare hero; and that, 
therefore, the attack of Rev. Dr. 
Hyde violated his inner shrine. 
But these things do not account for 
all the qualities of the Open Letter. 
We must explain the residual ele- 
ment of horror, which resembles 
closely what piety feels for sacri- 
lege. Ard so I believe that Steven- 
son recognized in Father Damien, 
quite vaguely in all probability, 
something above the level of hu- 
manity. It is true that the Letter 
tells us, “Damien believed his own 
religion with the simplicity of a 
peasant or a child; as I would that 
I could suppose you do. For this, 
I wonder at him some way off: and 
had that been his only character, 
should have avoided him in life.” 
The champion defends no plaster 
saint, nor does he venerate the 
marks of consecration; only one 
undiluted compliment is paid—to 
the ladies, who, in this case, are 
Sisters. And yet, if we try ear- 
nestly to imagine Stevenson’s mind 
as he undertook this task, the con- 
clusion is inevitable that he saw in 
Damien, not merely the sanctity of 
human devotion, but also, dimly, 
the sanctity of God. He bent the 
knee—if he did not altogether kneel 
—to the loftiness of grace. 

There is no doubt that his atti- 
tude towards Catholicism under- 
went a striking alteration. While 


traveling in France, during the 


early days of his career, Stevenson 
listened to the chanting of the 
Miserere, in a hallowed cathedral, 
with the conviction that the priests 
in the stalls looked too complacent 
and portly for the penitential dig- 
nity of the Psalm. But Molokai! 


“Had you gone on,” he says to 
Rev. Dr. Hyde; “had you found 
every fourth face a blot upon the 
landscape; had you visited the hos- 
pital and seen the butt-ends of 
human beings lying there almost 
unrecognizable, but still breathing, 
still thinking, still remembering; 
you would have understood that 
life in the lazaretto is an ordeal 
from which the nerves of a aan’s 
spirit shrink, even as his eye quails 
under the brightness of the sun; 
you would have felt that it was 
(even to-day) a pitiful place to visit 
and a hell to dwell in.” 


Yes, it was too much to ask of 
human nature, this “striking act of 
martyrdom” with which Damien 
taught the world that a leper colony 
is real. Before such nobility, the 
brave heart of Stevenson quailed, 
and began to understand, we may 
feel certain, that somewhere behind 
our pitiful human bravado there is 
the Courage of the Divine, from 
which all Damiens are fed. The 
Open Letter must be read against 
such a background. 

It is unnecessary to adduce—or 
to credit—the rumors that Steven- 
son began to take a vital interest in 
Catholic teaching shortly before his 
death. They may be true, but it is 
hazardous to assume they are. A 
forgotten book described, indeed, 
the progress of the Church in Sa- 
moa and the white walls of a col- 
lege and the spires of holy places. 
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May not Stevenson have looked 
upon them hopefully, sympathet- 
ically, in those last days when 
death was advancing to the inev- 
itable victory and when he prayed, 
“Bless to us our extraordinary 
mercies: if the day come when these 
must be taken, have us play the 
man under affliction.” This last 
was the rédle he enjoyed best, and 
which he never assumed more sub- 
limely than when, with reckless 
energy, he clapped his hand over 
the mouth of calumny. And he 
rested better, come home from the 
sea, because certain “landlubbers” 
had been shamed. 

It is well to recall that Stevenson 
never met Father Damien in the 
flesh, and therefore to note the im- 
pressions of one who did—Charles 
Warren Stoddard. This is to the 
point because Stevenson loved the 
mystic Bohemian whose South Sea 
Idylls are so admirable and so little 
admired. Stoddard had seen much 
of the lepers of Molokai, and his 
book about them contains the best 
of interpretative description. In 
Father Damien he beheld, of course, 
the priest, industrious, humble, 
pious, self-forgetful. There is not 
a word about “European peasant” 
shrewdness, or stubborn prejudice. 
Moreover, for all his vivid presenta- 
tion of the horrors of leprosy, Stod- 
dard must leave with infallible 
gentleness the impression of beauty. 
Here is Molokai: 


“Near the centre of the lowland 
was a small, low crater, a hillock 
with a funnel-shaped hollow in the 
middle of it, and in the bottom of 
the hollow a pool of water that 
rises and falls with the sea-tide. 
The whole plain was like a crust 
over the water, with a broken bub- 
ble in the midst of it.” 
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In ever so many places about this 
island we meet Father Damien, in 
the midst of lepers or feeding barn- 
yard fowls, going off on missions 
or bending low over the sacred 
mystery of the Mass. Perhaps the 
most arresting and suggestive pic- 
ture is this: 


“As I approached them [Father 
Damien and his men] unobserved, 
the bell of the little chapel rang 
out the Angelus; on the instant 
they all knelt, uncovered, and in 
their midst the priest recited the 
beautiful prayer, to which they re- 
sponded in soft, low voices,—while 
the gentle breeze rustled the broad 
leaves about them, and the sun 
poured a flood of glory upon their 
bowed forms. Lepers all of them, 
save the pastor, and soon to follow 
in the ghastly procession, whose 
motionless bodies he blesses in their 
sleep.” 


And in the end, he says of Damien’s 
death: 


“Degradation it may be in the 
eyes of many, the death in life, the 
slow, sure-footed decay; but out of 
the loam of this corruptible body 
springs heavenward the invisible 
blossom of the soul.” 


Was there ever a more admirable 
Bohemian? 

These matters have been set down 
to complete Stevenson’s portrait of 
Damien with details that he him- 
self might have loved. They may 
help us, also, to a better under- 
standing of the frail, courageous 
author whose memory in literature 
is like the recollection of a boyish 
love. Stevenson, however genial, 
rollicking, and masculine he may 
have proved himself to be in other 
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works, never unearthed the basic 
chivalry of his character until the 
hour had come for Damien’s de- 
fense. And this, which summoned 
all his strength, left him humble 
and deeply reverent as well. There 
is a bit of counsel in it for us all, 
and what a lesson for any école 
poitrinaire! As for Damien, who 
in youth renounced society for a 
lonely missionary career in a coun- 
try which then interested only the 
apostle, society has bowed cour- 
teously to his nobility. Molokai 
has become the symbol, not only of 
harrowing misery, but likewise of 
supreme devotion; and all the reli- 
gious, all the workers, who have 
given themselves heroically to an 
ever unfinished task are crowned 
with the glory of their father. 

Rough, earthy old pioneer that 
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he was, this victim of supreme 
charity has taken rank, in memory, 
with the world’s kings. Although 
not canonized, romance has lent to 
his sanctity a time-defying preserv- 
ant. One must suppose that he did 
not even imagine the existence of 
Stevenson; and yet the two, close 
friends in literature, would have 
delighted each other extraordinarily 
in the flesh. For Damien, too, was 
a generous adventurer with a con- 
stant prayer on his lips for manli- 
ness. Never weakened by the 
tropics or lulled by the music of 
their pagan paradise, his heart beat 
steadfast to the end in the face of 
loneliness, pain, and sacrifice. After 
all, it was no more than right that 
to honor him a gifted scribbler 
should have spent his life in learn- 
ing the majesty of words. 


The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THe WorLD AND THE Faitn. I/t is our intention to publish monthly 
in this department two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





HOPEFUL CONDITIONS IN FRANCE. 


HE present condition of Cathol- 

icism in France is a matter of 
intense interest to Catholics in 
America. There has been published 
recently a wonderfully compen- 
dious pamphlet Les Espoirs Pré- 
sents du Catholicisme en France. 
It was prepared in answer to a re- 
quest from the German Catholic 
Magazine Stimmen der Zeit, which 
desired to have authentic and un- 
biased information concerning the 
Church and religion in France. It 
contains a wealth of interesting 
facts. A few quotations and per- 
haps a few comments will be of in- 
terest to the readers of THE CaTu- 
OLIC WoRLD. 

Undoubtedly the condition of the 
Church in France, not only since 
Waldeck-Rousseau began the new 
persecution, but for sixty or seventy 
years past, has left much to be de- 
sired. In the Revue des Deux 
Mondes (August 15 and September 
1, 1921), Vicomte d’Avenel esti- 
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mates at ten million the number 
of completely practical Catholics, 
that is to say, of those who reg- 
ularly attend Mass on Sunday and 
make their Easter duty. Seventeen 
other millions he estimates as 
“fairly practical.” Seven million 
more baptized Catholics have re- 
course to the Church only at the 
great crises of life. 

It is absolutely impossible to tell 
just how much these figures are 
really worth, but a more detailed 
and specifically accurate analysis is 
possible with regard to certain 
dioceses and localities of France. 
For example, in 1851, when Bishop 
Dupanloup took a religious census 
of his diocese (Orléans), he found 
that, out of a total population of 
350,000 (including Protestants and 
Jews), only 45,000 had made their 
Easter duty. There has been little 
if any increase in the population of 
Orléans from 1851 to 1921, but in 
that latter year 110,000 made their 
Easter Communion. At Paris, in 
the great parish of Saint-Sulpice, 
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which had in 1921 approximately 
39,000 parishioners, there were 
12,000 Easter Communions. In an- 
other great parish of the city of 
Paris (St. Francis Xavier) with 
30,000 parishioners, 500,000 Com- 
munions were distributed in one 
year. 

In the suburbs and in the coun- 
try districts, conditions have not 
improved so wonderfully. In one 
suburban parish, for example, there 
were only 7,000 Easter Communions 
amongst 90,000 inhabitants. In 
that parish, however, there were 
only six priests to serve the enor- 
mous congregation. Experience 
shows that when there is a sufficient 
number of clergy, good results im- 
mediately follow. Thus, in 1912, a 
courageous priest opened a chapel 
in the environs of Paris at Grésil- 
lons. After ten years this parish 
possesses a beautiful stone church, 
dispensaries, homes for working 
men and working women, cooking 
schools, boarding schools, and 
other adjuncts of a complete estab- 
lishment. The number of baptisms 
has increased in a decade, and the 
number of First Holy Communions 
has grown from fifty to eighty-three 
a year. A similar start was made 
in 1908 at Pavillons-sous-Bois. In 
three years the baptisms increased 
from twenty-five to one hundred a 
year and from eleven First Com- 
munions in 1909 to eighty-one in 
1921. In 1900, Saint-Ouen had only 
one church and 5,000 Communions 
throughout the year. In 1912, the 
same parish had three churches and 
19,000 Communions. At Battignol, 
since a second church was started, 
the number of Communions rose 
from 70,000 to 101,000 annually. 
Ivry-Port was founded in 1909 and 
at that time had only 140 Easter 
Communions of men. Within three 


years the number rose to eight hun- 
dred. Petit-Ivry counted 4,500 in 
1919, and 6,000 in 1920; and the 
increase has been continuous. 

Since the separation of Church 
and State, in Paris alone there have 
been erected, at the expense of the 
faithful, fifty-four new buildings for 
worship. The greater part of these 
were built in localities that had been 
a perfect wilderness (as far as reli- 
gion is concerned). The people at 
first would hardly receive the 
priests, for in these places the cas- 
sock had never been seen. Since 
that time every one of these new 
establishments has become so active 
a religious center of life that the 
churches are not large enough to 
accommodate the faithful, and the 
people have become entirely devoted 
to their pastors. Indeed, twice the 
number of chapels should be built 
immediately in these districts, and 
one thousand more priests are 
needed. There can be no doubt that 
the people to-day receive the clergy 
very cordially, and that the work 
of evangelization will progress very 
rapidly. 


* *” * 


Perhaps the most encouraging 
sign of the revival of faith in France 
is the enthusiasm of the young 


Catholic people. Thirty years ago 
Comte de Mun and Robert de 
Rouquefeuil started the Association 
Catholique de la Jeunesse Fran- 
gaise. To-day that society has 100,- 
000 members and is extending its 
groups and its circles of study 
throughout all France, especially in 
the rural districts. Under a new 
form the same noble attempt at 
Catholic Social Activity has been 
made recently by the creation of 
“Social Groups” by a _ university 
graduate, Robert Garric. In Paris 
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and its suburbs, more than 150 in- 
structors of the Ecole Normale Su- 
périeure, the Polytechnique Centrale, 
and other great educational institu- 
tions, have generously given their 
time and labor to teach the people 
in schools which have been started, 
in the factories and in the town 
halls, and the prestige which their 
devotion to religion has given them 
amongst workmen and office em- 
ployees is considerable. In 1923, 
there were one hundred of these 
groups in Paris and in the prov- 
inces. Amongst Catholic women 
the activity has been just as in- 
tense. It will suffice to call atten- 
tion to the Catholic Ecole Normale 
Sociale which for the past ten years 
has conducted a series of courses 
with a view to forming social 
workers. 


* * * 


In spite of the impoverished con- 
dition of the clergy due to the law 
of separation, which brought in- 
finite ruin upon the Church, and 
the necessity of rigid economy on 
the part of the people of France, it 
is interesting to know the well-nigh 
incredible success of the loan which 
was opened on the first of March, 
1922, for the rebuilding of the dev- 


astated churches. It is a magnif- 
icent testimonial of the faith and 
generosity of the French people 
that within five days the 200,000,000 
francs which were asked were sub- 
scribed, and that it was necessary 
to refuse an equal sum since the 
maximum asked had already been 
obtained. 

Nor have French Catholics been 
any less generous in contributing to 
the foreign missions. In spite of all 
the extraordinary expenses which 
have fallen upon Catholic families 
since the war, in 1919 they con- 
tributed 3,764,198 francs; in 1920, 
4,223,056; in 1921, 4,771,260 francs, 
to the Propagation of the Faith, and 
1,369,606 francs to the Holy Child- 
hood Association, without counting 
what the missions received directly 
from their friends and from the 
congregations to which they belong. 


* *” * 


The pamphlet from which this 
information is drawn _ contains 
further information concerning the 
activity of French Catholics im liter- 
ature, art, the theater, and other 
branches of culture, all tending to 
the encouraging conclusion that 
neither persecution nor war has 
demoralized the Church in France. 





A HOUSE OF ROMANCE. 


N just a normal day, the visitors’ 
book at St. Nicholas Priory, 
Exeter, shows people from Amer- 
ica, Australia, the Continent, and 
all parts of England. Visitors do 
not come to the ancient city of Ex- 
eter merely to see the old cathedral, 
beautiful as it is. The problem of 
interesting people in medieval Eng- 
land and architecture has been 


solved by the Exeter Corporation by 
depicting the life of the Benedic- 
times, through the reverent restora- 
tion of that ancient and intensely 
interesting building, St. Nicholas 


Priory, Exeter. This is one of Ex- 
eter’s oldest historical places. 
Among the archzological treas- 
ures, in which Exeter is so rich, the 
Priory of St. Nicholas takes a 
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prominent place. The property was 
purchased by the Exeter Corpora- 
tion in 1913, and the visiting public 
to-day is at all times intensely in- 
terested in the vicissitudes of this 
old Benedictine house, from its be- 
ginning, through the Dissolution in 
1536, until our own time. Through 
the wonderful skill of the architect, 
coupled with the loving sympathy 
with which the place has been re- 
stored, there has been revealed a 
unique treasure, containing, as it 
does, the whole of one wing of a 
medieval monastic house. The 
guest house and prior’s lodgings re- 
veal traces of the earliest domestic 
architecture in England. 

Space would not allow one to give 
anything like its history, but a 
building that has been standing for 
eight and a half centuries has a 
wonderful story to tell. The mo- 
nastic period conjures up vivid pic- 
tures of religion, education, and 


that hospitality which always cen- 
tered around a Benedictine monas- 
tery. St. Nicholas Priory can boast 


of high antiquity. It was founded 
by William the Conqueror, and was 
made dependent on Battle Abbey in 
Sussex. The succession of its 
priors was invariably presented by 
Battle Abbey. The priory was orig- 
inally founded for six monks, but 
the number increased with the im- 
provement of its finances. Tradi- 
tion tells us that St. Boniface, the 
Apostle of Germany, who was born 
at Crediton, seven miles from Ex- 
eter, spent the early years of his 
education at St. Nicholas. William 
Collumpton, the last prior, admitted 
on January 10, 1522-3, surrendered 
his house to Henry VIII.’s commis- 
sioners in the autumn of 1536, and 
gratified him with an annuity of 
£20, which he was found to be still 
enjoying seventeen years later. At 


the Dissolution, the priory revenues 
amounted to from £147-12s-0d to 
£157-12s-0d. The priory was 
granted, on June 25, 1541, to Sir 
Thomas Dennis. The Church of St. 
Nicholas had been demolished two 
years before. 

Then the building became the 
Tudor home of William Hurst, five 
times Mayor of Exeter, and there 
can still be seen in the entrance hall 
a wonderful plaster ceiling which 
dates from his time. By very good 
fortune, the initials “W. H.” were 
found twice repeated when this 
work was cleaned. There joined 
him in 1548, his friend, John Gren- 
ville, who, in the guest hall, up- 
stairs, was responsible for the an- 
cient Arabesque frescoes, which, by 
dint of scrubbing off the wallpapers 
and lime, have appeared again. 
John Grenville and William Hurst 
together represented Exeter in Par- 
liament. The priory then changed 
hands and changed hands, until, in 
our own day, it became a block of 
tenements. 

The last prior’s cell, on the first 
floor, was, until about eleven years 
ago, the kitchen of a house in which 
lived a woman and her family. In 
the course of restoration, that kitch- 
en was completely skinned, and 
one can. now see the real floor, the 
roughly hewn timbers, the walk of 
the prior, the door with its hand- 
made ironwork, studs, and pins, 
and the mullioned window—the 
only mullioned window in the 
place. In the prior’s time, this gave 
him a view of his garden, which ran 
to the city walls on the west. The 
cloisters, which were in the center, 
are to-day occupied by the play- 
ground of St. Nicholas Catholic 
Schools, including the western pas- 
sage, known as the Mint Lane. The 
guest house, which has been saved, 
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always arrests the attention of vis- 
itors. There are other rooms which 
are intact, but that great guest hall 
is particularly fascinating. 

Great interest also centers around 
an outside stone that once stood 
within the priory precincts. It had 
been reclaimed first from the River 
Exe and then from the corner of 
Gandy Street, Exeter. At the disso- 
lution of the priory, considerable 
stores of the monastic stones were 
sold to the city. The bridge over 
the Exe was very weak, and the Cor- 
poration could not afford to build a 
new one. So it bought loads of 
stones belonging to the Priory of 
St. Nicholas to repair it, including 
a cross that had stood in the 


grounds of the Church. That stone 
was hidden in the Exe for two hun- 
dred years, and was only discovered 
with the building of a new bridge. 
A city merchant, William Nation, 


who sold tobacco at the corner of 
Gandy Street, bought it, it is said, 
for one guinea. It stood as a kerb 
stone for one hundred and seventy- 
five years at the corner of Gandy 
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Street. The stone bears traces of 
at least seventh-century work. It is 
now back at the restored priory, 
and thousands of people have 
grouped around it while the priory’s 
history has been related. 

American visitors flock to the an- 
cient foundation, and it may be in- 
teresting to state that no less than 
two thousand persons have passed 
through the portals of the priory in 
one month. Many guests of the city 
and members of conferences are 
sent to the priory by the town 
clerk. There is in the priory me- 
dieval work that the people of many 
a city would be happy to possess. 
It is a house of wonderful romance, 
where monks lived, slept, worked— 
and prayed. It is one of Exeter’s 
most wonderful spots—a spot full 
of Catholic history and antiquity. 
Not merely does the priory belong 
to Exeter, but it belongs to the na- 
tion, also, for the nation has recog- 
nized it as a monument worthy to 
be kept up for all time, and has 
scheduled it as an ancient monu- 
ment. GIOVANNI SERPENTELLI. 








Nova et Vetera. 


RESIGNATION, PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN. 


WHen first the opposition of fact 
and ideal grows fully visible, a 
spirit of fiery revolt, of fierce hatred 
of the gods, seems necessary to the 
assertion of freedom. To defy with 
Promethean constancy a_ hostile 
universe, to keep its evil always in 
view, always actively hated, to re- 
fuse no pain that the malice of 
Power can invent, appears to be the 
duty of all who will not bow before 
the inevitable. But indignation is 
still a bondage, for it compels our 
thoughts to be occupied with an evil 
world; and in the fierceness of de- 
sire from which rebellion springs 
there is a kind of self-assertion 


which it is necessary for the wise 


to overcome. Indignation is a sub- 
mission of our thoughts, but not of 
our desires; the Stoic freedom in 
which wisdom consists is found in 
the submission of our desires, but 
not of our thoughts. From the sub- 
mission of our desires springs the 
virtue of resignation; from the 
freedom of our thoughts springs 
the whole world of art and philos- 
ophy, and the vision of beauty by 
which, at last, we half re-conquer 
the reluctant world. But the vision 
of beauty is possible only to unfet- 
tered contemplation, to thoughts 
not weighted down by the load of 
eager wishes; and thus Freedom 
comes only to those who no longer 
ask of life that it shall yield them 
any of those personal goods that are 
subject to the mutations of Time. 

Although the necessity of renun- 
ciation is evidence of the existence 
of evil, yet Christianity, in preach- 


ing it, has shown a wisdom exceed- 
ing that of the Promethean philos- 
ophy of rebellion. It must be ad- 
mitted that, of the things we desire, 
some though they prove impossible 
are yet real goods; others, however, 
as ardently longed for, do not form 
part of a fully purified ideal. The 
belief that what must be renounced 
is bad, though sometimes false, is 
far less often false than untamed 
passion supposes; and the creed of 
religion, by providing a reason for 
proving that it is never false, has 
been the means of purifying our 
hopes by the discovery of many 
austere truths. 

But there is in resignation a 
further good element: even real 


goods, when they are unattainable, 


ought not to be fretfully desired. 
To every man comes, sooner or later, 
the great renunciation. For the 
young there is nothing unattain- 
able; a good thing desired with the 
whole force of a passionate will, 
and yet impossible, is to them not 
credible. Yet, by death, by illness, 
by poverty, or by the voice of duty, 
we must learn, each one of us, that 
the world was not made for us, and 
that, however beautiful may be the 
things we crave, Fate may never- 
theless forbid them. It is the part 
of courage, when misfortune comes, 
to bear without repining the ruin of 
our hopes, to turn away our 
thoughts from vain regrets. This 
degree of submission to Power is 
not only just and right: it is the 
very gate of wisdom. 


—Beareano Russeit, Mysticism and Logic 
a“ yg Longmans, Green & Co., 1921), 
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Hesrew FaMi Ly Love. 


Famiy life, resting thus on the 
holiest duty and reverence, has been 
nowhere, in any age, more beautiful 
than it was, and still is, among the 
Jews. In the parents, moreover, 
the passionate love of offspring, 
characteristic of the race, doubtless 
hallowed these lofty sanctions. The 
children of a Jewish household 
were the centre round which its 
life and loved moved. Full of af- 
fection and sensibility, the heart of 
a Jew was not content with loving 
only those of his own generation, 
but yearned to extend itself to 
others who would inherit the fu- 
ture. A childless marriage was the 
bitterest trial. The Rabbis went 
even so far as to say that childless 
parents were to be lamented as one 
would lament the dead. The purity 
of Jewish family life was proverbial 


even in antiquity. The surpassing 
morality of the ancient Scriptures, 
and the illustrations of ideal virtue 
presented by such mothers in Israel 
as Sarah, Rachel, Hannah, and Su- 
sanna, shed a holiness over house- 
hold relationship in Israel that was 


unknown elsewhere. The Talmud 
hardly goes too far when it ascribes 
to the fidelity of the wives of the 
nation in Egypt, its first deliver- 
ance, and its national existence, and 
a modern Jew is, perhaps, justified 
in believing that the bond of family 
love among his people is stronger 
than in any other race. “From the 
inexhaustible spring of Jewish fam- 
ily love,” says he, “rise the saviours 
of the human race.” “The Jewish 
women alone,” says he justly, else- 
where, “have the sound principle 
to subordinate all other love to that 
of the mother.” Alexander Weill 
puts into the mouth of the Jewish 
iHess, Rom und Jerusalem, 2. 
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mother the words, “Dare any Jew- 
ish mother, worthy of the name, let 
the thought of ‘love’ in its ignoble 
sense, ever cross her mind? It 
seems to her no better than a vile 
apostasy. A Jewess dares love 
only God, her parents, her husband, 
and her children.” Kompert ven- 
tures to repeat the audacious Jew- 
ish saying—“God could not be 
everywhere, and therefore He made 
mothers.” “The mother’s love,” he 
continues, “is the basis of all family 
life in Jewish romances; its passion, 
its mystery. The same type of the 
Jewish mother is found in all 
alike.” It is true in all ages, as 
Douglas Jerrold put it, that she 
who rocks the cradle rules the 
world. The earliest years of a child 
are the most receptive. “It learns 
more in the first three or four than 
in all its after life,” says Lord 
Brougham. The character of the 
mother, her care, her love, her 
looks, her soul, repeat themselves 
in the child while it is yet in her 
arms or at her knees. 

It is not too much, then, to as- 
scribe supreme influence to Mary, 
in the development of her wondrous 
Child. Wordsworth’s sonnet is only 
the adequate utterance of what 
must have been daily realized in 
the cottage at Nazareth: 


“Mother! whose virgin bosom was 
uncross’d 

With the least shade or thought to 
sin allied; 

Woman! above all women glori- 
fied; 

Our tainted Nature’s solitary boast; 

Purer than foam on central ocean 
toss’d: 

Brighter than Eastern skies at 
daybreak strewn 

With fancied roses, than the un- 
blemish’d moon, 
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Before her wane begins on heav’n’s 
blue coast; 

Thy Image falls to earth. 
some, I ween, 

Not unforgiven the suppliant knee 
might bend, 

As to a visible Power, in whom did 
blend 

All that was mix’d and reconciled 
in Thee 

Of mother’s 
purity, 

Of high with low, celestial with 


terrene!” 
—CuNNINGHAM Gerxie, D.D., The Life and 
Words of Christ (New York, 1881), pp. 169, 
170. 


Yet 


love with maiden 


in, 
oe 





THE Discovery or Gop. 


Man did not consciously set out 
to discover God. He set out to live 
his life, to do his work, to conquer 
his enemies, to beget his children, 
to commit his sins. While obeying 


these impulses he has, so to speak, 


discovered God by the way. In the 
industrial idiom of our time God 
might be called a by-product of 
man’s endeavors, only, as so often 
happens commercially, a by-prod- 
uct of more value than the object 
of direct pursuit. 

This does not mean that the same 
questions as to the aim and end of 
things have -not always been as 
much in the minds of men as they 
are today. ... These inquiries start 
with the very beginning of man’s 
awareness of himself as the Reason 
and Voice of Creation, but obvious 
tasks and material needs have re- 
mained in the forefront of his mind. 
Searchings as to the Why and 
Whence have urged themselves and 
been set aside; they have been set 
aside and have urged themselves 
again. Always active, in the sub- 
consciousness at least, they have 
ended by attaining their objective. 
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But no more than man sets out te 
discover God does the Bible set out 
to tell us of this achievement... . 

What the Bible tells us about 
God is incidental. It might be com- 
pared to what Walter Scott, in a 
story of passion and adventure, tells 
us about Scotland, or Victor Hugo 
about France. God is the Hebrew 
writer’s background. During much 
of the time He is taken for granted. 
He intervenes, or appeal is made to 
Him, when man’s doings call for it, 
but not often otherwise. He is 
never described; he is never ac- 
counted for; no definition is ever 
made of Him. However primitive 
the conception of Him—and in the 
beginning the conception is very 
primitive indeed—He is treated as 
beyond the power of the pen. He 
is treated as beyond the power of 
the mind, except to the degree that 
the mind can become more and 
more clearly aware of His attri- 
butes. 

This method of dealing with the 
prime factor of the universe is, in 
my judgment, a triumph of the in- 
direct and allusive. There is almost 
never—never as far as I can recol- 
lect—a forcing of the note to an 
undue knowledge of the Supreme 
Mystery. ... 

It will be evident, then, that this 
is not evolution. Evolution implies 
modification, adaptation, and a 
process by which that which was 
suited to one element changes in 
such a way as to become suited to 
another. The thing which could 
swim in the water becomes able to 
creep on the land; the thing which 
could creep on the land becomes 
able to fly in the air. New powers 
are put forth; new physical forms 
are developed. The creature we see 
today is, as a rule, as far from its 
ancestor of the Old Stone Age as 
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the words in our language are re- 
mote from their Aryan roots. 

In the discovery of God there is 
nothing that resembles this. There 
is change on the part of man, but 
not so much in modification as in 
growth. He becomes less a child, 
as the scroll of the Scriptures un- 
rolis, and more of an adult; and 
though it will probably be many 
ages yet before he attains to what 
St. Paul calls “mature manhood 
and the stature of full-grown men 
in Christ,” we see him in the Bible 
much as he is in the twentieth cen- 
tury. He has the same mental and 
physical equipment, the same pas- 
sions, ambitions, and tendencies. 
In other words the Bible does not 
take us back to the days of Pilt- 
down or Neanderthal man, but only 
to man as he emerges into history. 
He emerges into history trailing 
clouds of myth, legend, tradition, 
from the ages of which there never 
could have been a written record, 
but he comes, as modern investiga- 
tion shows us, in height, in form, 
in intelligence, potentially as he is 
now. The evolution which made 
him as he stands took place eons 
before his arrival on the scene of 
Genesis. After all, written history 
covers no more than perhaps five 
thousand years; and in the proc- 
esses by which we come to be what 
we are, five thousand years are but 
as a tale that is told, and a watch 
in the night. 

—Basm. Kiwa, The Discovery of God (New 


York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 1923), 
pp. 3-7. 
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PERSECUTION OF THE CHURCH. 


Tue calumnies that overwhelmed 
the Author of Christianity have 
been heaped on the heads of His 
servants; if they have called the 


NOVA ET 


VETERA 


good man of the house Beelzebub, 
how much more those of his house- 
hold, and the singular beatitude 
has been singularly fulfilled, that 
against them should be said all 
manner of evil. Among the pagans 
the grossest tales of foulness and 
blood were current accusations 
against the early Christians, guilty, 
it was said, of revolting incest, 
feeding on children’s flesh, giving 
worship to monsters, their religion 
a dark and malevolent magic. By 
the heretics of the early centuries 
the Catholics were described as 
apostates, man-worshippers, flesh- 
lovers, traitors, sinners, servants of 
Antichrist, their Church a brothel 
and a synagogue of Satan. The 
pagans in their turn, when the vic- 
tory of Christianity rendered the 
old calumnies impossible, con- 
trived in their literary circles a con- 
spiracy of silence: to ignore the 
presence of triumphs of the Chris- 
tians was a primary canon of good 
style. And later the disasters to 
the Empire gave a new plausibility 
to the ancient calumny that the 
Christians were the cause of every 
calamity: the Tiber is in flood: cast 
the Christians to the lion. 

But to follow the devious course 
of calumny would be long. Think, 
for example, of the pages needed to 
tell all that was falsely forged and 
uttered in France against the Holy 
See and its servants when Philip 
the Fair was on the throne and 
Pierre Flotte the minister of his 
misdeeds. Rather let us keep our 
eyes at home and look a moment 
at the great unholy legend that 
grew up in England against God's 
Church, dominated our land for 306 
years, and if driven at last from its 


1Development of Christian Doctrine, chap. 
vi. 2. 

2T. R. Glover, Life and Letters in the Fourth 
Century, pp. 108, 171, 240. 
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high place, still holding a great mul- 
titude under its malevolent spell. 
Ushered in by covetous mendacity 
in the reign of Henry VIII, aug- 
mented by the crafty slanders of the 
following reigns, notably of Cecil 
under James I., the legend reached 
its climax in the homicidal false- 
hoods of Titus Oates and the frenzy 
of Parliament and people under 
Charles II., renewed in a milder 
form in the Lord George Gordon 
riots a century later, and again in 
1850 when Newman could sorrow- 
fully exclaim: “Alas! there is no 
calumny too gross for the credulity 
of our countrymen, no imputation 
so monstrous which they will not 
drink up greedily like water.”* And 
in a whole volume, lightened by in- 
imitable humour, he showed in de- 
tail the marks of the Protestant 
view of the Catholic Church; fable 
its basis, tradition its sustaining 
power, true testimony insufficient 
for it, its logical inconsistency, 
prejudice its life, assumed prin- 
ciples its intellectual ground, ig- 
norance its protection.t Yet even 
such a masterpiece appeared writ- 
ten in vain to those who witnessed 
the persistent life of the hideous 
legend in the days of Garibaldi’s 
triumph or of the Vatican Council. 


Sermons, “Christ upon the 
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We have no need to inquire how 
far this particular calumnious leg- 
end is still an active force, or 
whether on the eve of disappear- 
ance. For the point is not its death, 
but the explanation of its long-con- 
tinued life, what the law of the 
phenomenon, what the meaning of 
that general and secular calumny of 
which the English case is one ex- 
ample. 

And indeed calumny and obloquy 
are but the corollary of persecution. 
“The lion rends his prey and gives 
no reason, but man cannot perse- 
cute without assigning to himself a 
reason for his act; his very moral 
constitution forbids contentment 
with mere brute force; and if he is 
to wage war with the moral in- 
fluence of the Church, as good rea- 
sons fail, nothing is left to him but 
to misstate and defame; there is 
no alternative.’’* 

Calumny acts as the incentive to 
persecution and is its justification 
and persecution is the final cause 
of calumny. 

So, through all her course, perse- 
cution of the Church in multitudi- 
nous forms is ever imminent, and 
the light of martyrdom never fail- 
ing. 


—C. S. Davas, The Key to the Wortd’s Prog- 
Longmans. 


ress (New York: , Green & Co.), pp. 


263-266 
6Present Position of Catholics, Lecture vi. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


BaLzac’s RELIGION. 


Bauzac’s principles are strong, 
and they are not presented in the 
Comédie Humaine, as in other 
books, in the form of regrets or 
warnings. They are not there to 
forestall criticism, or to lessen scan- 
dal. Clearly defined from the be- 
ginning of the work, they illuminate 
it to the very end; they develop 
from the facts, not so much like a 
moral artificially appended (as is 
often the case in the fables of La 
Fontaine, or the plays of Moliére) 
but as the normal consequence or a 
natural conclusion that all wise 
men will draw from the facts. 

M. Paul Bourget, who prides 
himself upon being the disciple of 
Balzac, and whose works, amongst 
all those of present-day novelists, 
can alone be compared with the 
Comédie, has well understood that 
feature of his master’s writings. 
He loves to quote a sentence, which 
expresses not merely a _ passing 
thought of Balzac, but his fixed 
conviction as a doctor of social sci- 
ences. 

“I write in the light of two eternal 
truths, religion and monarchy, 
which the events of the day pro- 
claim to be two great necessities, 
and to which every writer who pos- 
sesses common sense ought to at- 
tempt to lead our country.” 

M. Bellessort (Balzac’s new biog- 
rapher) justly remarks that when 
Balzac wrote that phrase in 1842, 
he had already completed half of 
his career, and that he never 
changed his conviction; indeed, his 
intimate personal correspondence 


shows that he never ceased to be in- 
spired by it. Only, the word mon- 
archy must not be taken in too 
literal a sense. The word abso- 
lutism would be more exact. It is, 
in fact, not monarchy as such, that 
is, a kingdom, or an empire, that 
Balzac preferred (though he es- 
teems very highly the principle of 
heredity), but a strong Power, con- 
centrated in a single hand. A con- 
stitutional monarchy—in particular 
the one he had under his eyes— 
seemed to him as bad as a republic, 
if not worse. 

This permanent principle guiding 
his thought, on matters of religion 
and politics, is all the more re- 
markable, since it seemed at the 
time more reactionary and was in 
such strict contrast to the move- 
ment in which were enlisted the 
greater number of his contempo- 
raries, from Stendhal to George 
Sand, from Victor Hugo to Vigny, 
from Dumas pére to Lamennais. 

However, Balzac often defended 
these causes, particularly that of 
religion and the Catholic Church, 
in such a fashion as to give but 
small comfort to their most de- 
voted champions. They considered 
him a dubious, and indeed a dan- 
gerous ally... There is an enigma 
which it will be interesting to solve. 

To begin with, one certain fact is 
that the young novelist rather early 


1The censures of the Church, we believe. 
have regard principally to the over-free earlier 
volumes of Balzac, the Physiologie da Mariage, 
and the Contes Drolatiques. In the latest edi- 
tion of the Index of Prohibited Books, this 
same censure affects the fabule amatoriz«. 
We think, with certain excellent moral theo- 
logians, that under this head are not included 
such works as La Grandeur et Décadence de 
César Birotteau, Eugénie Grandet, Le Curé de 
Village, and Le Médecin de Campagne. 
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escaped from the aggressive unbe- 
lief of Voltaire (and of Balzac’s 
father), of which undeniable traces 
have been found in the letters which 
he wrote in his twentieth year. But 
he became a Christian in his general 
mode of thought, without becoming 
a Catholic, or even orthodox. For 
long years, at least, he reserved his 
right to think freely, on essential 
matters of faith. But he defended 
and exalted organized Christianity, 
Catholic tradition, and Catholic dis- 
cipline. These he defined splen- 
didly: “A complete system opposed 
to the depraved tendencies in man, 
and the greatest factor in social 
order.” 

But specifically (his Lettres a 
’Etrangére leave no doubt on this 
matter) Balzac was a “heretic,” in 
the original sense of the word; that 
is, he selected for belief certain 
Christian dogmas, while rejecting 
others, and claimed for himself the 
right, for example, to admit as at 
least a plausible hypothesis, the 
apocalyptic dreams of Swedenborg. 
One of his most remarkable stories, 
Séraphita, was inspired by the vi- 
sionary Swede, to such a degree that 
numerous French readers could not 
understand it, and that it achieved 
success only in places where Swe- 
denborgians or other illuminati 
abounded. 

Balzac was, therefore, and always 
remained curious about the occult 
sciences and the phenomena of 
hypnotism. Were he living in our 
day he would doubtless be an en- 
thusiastic reader of the metaphys- 
ical works of Sir Oliver Lodge and 
Professor Charles Richet, though 
his robust common sense would 
probably have prevented his being 
convinced by them. 

“Politically,” he wrote to Ma- 
dame Hanska, “I am of the Catholic 
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religion; I am on the side of Bos- 
suet and Bonald, and I shall never 
change. But before God, I am of 
the religion of St. John, of the 
mystical Church.... Sweden- 
borgianism is my religion.” How- 
ever much allowance we must 
make in that last sentence for tran- 
sitory sentiment and literary exag- 
geration, we must admit that Bal- 
zac, as far as the Catholic Church 
is concerned, was less one of the 
faithful than an ally from the out- 
side. “Politically’—or rather in 
the actual sense of a word perhaps 
not then in use, socially—he was 
a Christian. That is why he admits, 
for example, as a matter of course, 
and a thing to be desired, that the 
Church and her faithful servants 
should use human—too human— 
methods, and morally objectionable, 
if the results be good for society as 
well as practical and useful. 

The end, in his judgment, justi- 
fies the means, in that case. That 
is why, also, he does not hesitate to 
write of a young woman, “Her re- 
ligious ideas and the prejudices of 
her childhood were opposed to the 
complete emancipation of her intel- 
lect.” That is why, finally, certain 
very exalted and very important 
elements of the Christian religion— 
asceticism, the contemplative life, 
and others—remain almost a dead 
letter for him. 

How, living as he did in the so- 
ciety that he frequented, could he 
have corrected or completed his re- 
ligious ideas? The extraordinary 
and astonishing thing is that he had 
such ideas and that he understood 
them as well as he did. All the 
more true is this since there is in 
his works an appreciable progress 
in the understanding of divine 
things. His genius perceives in 
flashes the deep meaning of certain 





doctrines that are a scandal to shal- 
low minds and a laughing matter 
to heretics. 

The sacraments, for example, he 
treats in many places, not indeed 
with that profound respect for the 
faith which lends so much value to 
the descriptions of them that M. 
Bourget has given in several of his 
latest novels, but none the less, 
with a rare exaltation and true no- 
bility of thought. How could one 
fail to admire, in reading Le Curé 
de Village, the Christian idea of re- 
pentance and atonement? And, as 
M. Bellessort justly observes, in the 
last of his finished stories, L’En- 
vers de UHistoire Contemporaine, 
“(Christian) Charity rises to the 
height of the sublime.” 

With time, and reflection, aided 
by the interior peace that his mar- 
riage perhaps would have procured 
for him, would Balzac have gone 
further, given his complete adher- 
ence to the Catholic doctrines, and 
received the sacraments? ... It is 
possible indeed, but it would be 
rash, we believe, to declare that he 
would. His early religious educa- 
tion, extremely brief and incom- 
plete, was obtained at a time when 
the Church in France was with dif- 
ficulty emerging from the abyss of 
the Revolution. He breathed, in 
youth, an atmosphere in which the 
influence of his unbelieving father 
was dominant. Indeed, it might al- 
most be said that he had no reli- 
gious education. When he arrived 
at man’s estate, the author of the 
Comédie Humaine, aided by some 
fortunate circumstances, and espe- 
cially by the force of his genius for 
reality, perceived that the social 
value of Catholic Christianity was 
incomparable, and his experience 
confirmed him definitely in that 
epinion. But to conclude that the 
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tree was good because it bore some 
good fruit, to pass from the plane of 
things human to the supernatural 
and the divine, is a long process, in 
the course of which many meet with 
failure. The testimony of Balzac, 
nevertheless, is precious and may 
serve to lead some minds to the 
Kingdom of God. For Balzac to en- 
ter that Kingdom there was lack- 
ing, perhaps, only that wisdom 
which he could have learned from 
Pascal—who learned it from the 
Gospel—“to surrender humbly to 
those inspirations which alone can 
assure the true and salutary result 
‘that the Cross of Christ be not in 


vain so 


—Louts pes Baanves, in Etndes (Paris), July 
20, 1924. 
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THe STRUGGLE IN ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


In the two provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine 75 per cent. of the 
population is Catholic. Under Ger- 
man rule its religious status and 
privileges as existing in 1870 were 
not interfered with, but in France 
the situation has been completely 
altered by the working of the Sepa- 
ration Act, which in the last eight- 
een years has made it a purely sec- 
ular State. It is the intention of 
M. Herriot to assimilate the condi- 
tions in Alsace-Lorraine to those of 
the rest of the country—aicising 
the schools, depriving the clergy of 
their stipends, appropriating the 
churches and dismissing the reli- 
gious Orders. There is no mistak- 
ing the tragic seriousness of the fate 
that threatens the Christian popula- 
tion of the restored territory, and 
Protestants are combining with 
Catholics to offer every possible re- 
sistance. Seven-eighths of the Dep- 
uties representing Alsace and Lor- 
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raine in the Chamber are fighting a 
resolute battle, but the issue must 
depend on the support they are able 
to obtain from the Catholics in 
other parts of France. Visitors to 
Paris and to many other cities, 
looking at the crowded churches 
and the many signs of widespread 
religious feeling, are puzzled to un- 
derstand how it is that Catholic in- 
terests cannot secure a stronger 
Parliamentary influence. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that if the millions 
of pious people who undoubtedly 
exist in France and possess all the 
rights of citizenship threw their full 
weight into the scale they could not 
hold in check the furious enemies 
whose constant endeavour is to 
weaken and humiliate, and, if they 
can (but this they will never do), 
ultimately to destroy the Church. 


—W. B. Luxe, in The Catholic Gazette 
(London), September, 1924. 
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“CONTINUITY” IN SCOTLAND. 


On August 6th there was cele- 
brated the 700th anniversary of the 
consecration of Elgin Cathedral, ef- 
fected in 1224 by Bishop Moray act- 
ing with powers conferred by Pope 
Honorius II. The Cathedral has 
for centuries been a ruin, destroyed 
by the Scottish reformers in their 
hatred of the Mass and all connected 
with it. We are not aware that it 
was ever used for heretical worship. 
Still prompted by one knows not 
what—perhaps some vague desire 
of Christian unity—the good burgh- 
ers of Elgin determined to celebrate 
the seventh centenary of this vener- 
able church and invited some of 
“the leading Scottish divines” to as- 
sist. We gather that, with a strange 
oblivion of pertinent historical 
facts, they invited Catholics also to 
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share in the ceremonies. At any 
rate, The Times records that: 

“The one outstanding regret in 
connection with the proceedings is 
that the Roman Catholic Church 
has decided to stand aloof. It con- 
tends that the ruin by right belongs 
to it, that Roman Catholics built it, 
that Protestants destroyed it, and 
that it would not be seemly for the 
Church of Rome to associate in the 
celebration.” 

We imagine that the Catholic au- 
thorities did not waste much time 
in arriving at their decision, if they 
debated the matter at all. The rea- 
sons alleged for their refusal are 
conclusive enough, although the re- 
porter seems blind to their force. 
Still more inconsequent were the 
remarks attributed to Principal Sir 
George Adam Smith, who, in his ef- 
forts to justify the celebrations, 
said: 

“Finally, we have this to which to 
lay our hearts—the fundamental 
unity of our faith with the faith of 
those who built this Cathedral. We 
have discarded much that they be- 
lieved to be of the essence of reli- 
gion. We have gained new light 
which they were without, not only 
by receiving God’s word in our own 
language, which the earliest of them 
were not privileged to do, but also 
by learning more clearly what were 
the methods of the revelation to 
men.” 

The Principal, no doubt, did his 
best, but he did not explain how 
fundamental unity of belief with 
Catholics could be maintained in 
spite of the rejection of much which 
they thought essential, nor whether 
the old Scottish Catholics were ig- 
norant of the implications of God's 
word until it was translated into 
Scots. 

—The Month 


(London), September, 192+. 





Editorial Comment. 


T is seldom that one sees in the 

secular magazines a really wise 
article on a religious topic. But in 
The Century for September is one 
entitled “Vulgarizing Religion: Re- 
flections on the Vanishing Art of 
Worship.” It is 
written by W. J. 
Dawson, who, we 
are told, is pastor 
of a _ Presbyterian 
Church in Newark. Mr. Dawson 
strikes a true note when he declares 
that the essential factor in all reli- 
gion is mystery. Religion is not 
ethical culture. It is not philan- 
thropy. It does not consist in be- 
ing a good father to one’s family, 
or a good son, or a good citizen. 
It is not Y. M. C. A. activity, or Pro- 
hibitionism, or Billy Sundayism. 
Religion is “the perception of a 
spiritual universe with which man 
has authentic relations.” It is “a 
belief in and reverence for things 
unseen.” 

Such is the concept of religion 
which Mr. Dawson indicates is 
“vanishing” from the Protestant 
world. He recognizes that Cath- 
olics have a realization of the un- 
seen, the mystical, the supernatural, 
which is characteristically lacking 
among Protestants. He says: “The 
Roman Catholic Church is perfectly 
right when it presents to the people 
the mystery of the Mass, with no at- 
tempt whatever to explain it. It 
says, ‘Here is something that lies 
beyond reason. Take it or leave it; 
accept it as something inexplicable, 
dimly seen through sacred symbols, 
but don’t ask any logical explana- 
tions.’ And the power of this ap- 


Wise Words 
on the Nature 
of Religion. 


peal is witnessed by the fact that to 
multitudes of Christians the Mass, 
which they do not understand or 
pretend to understand, is the living 
core of their religion. They submit 
themselves to the charm of mystery 
which draws them out of the world 
of fact into a world of faith.” 

He says he has “often, during Ad- 
vent, attended Mass at St. Patrick’s 
in New York, and always with a 
sense of astonishment. Here were 
hundreds of persons of all ranks of 
society bowed in impressive silence. 
There was no mu- 
sic, no exhortation; The Mass 
nothing in fact but the Mystery. 
a lighted altar at 
the end of the long nave, be- 
fore which the celebrating priest 
bowed, murmuring ancient Latin 
words, which the distance alone 
made unintelligible. Yet it was ev- 
ident that the worshipers were pro- 
foundly moved. What moved 
them? A sense of profound awe in 
the presence of what to them was a 
divine mystery.” 

I have quoted the passage with- 
out abbreviation, for fear of seem- 
ing to garble it. Catholics, of course, 
will understand that, when our 
Presbyterian friend says the Church 
makes no attempt whatever to ex- 
plain the Mass; and that the peo- 
ple must ask no logical explana- 
tions; that they do not understand 
or presume to understand the Mass, 
he is rather overstating the case. 
When he says that the Mass lies 
beyond reason, he is nearer the 
truth. Any Catholic would remind 
him that our Catechism defines a 
mystery as a “truth which we can- 
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not fully understand.” But, with 
that amendment, his appreciative 
words are welcome. 


f{R. DAWSON reminds us that, 
as an attempt to apprehend 
the unseen, religion is “akin to 
poetry and the highest forms of 
art.” That is a big theme which 
he has not time to develop. The 
thesis has been elaborated time and 
time again, but a complete disserta- 
tion upon the underlying unity of 
literature, art, music, science, and 
religion, is a work that should be 
done in every generation. Some 
well-equipped person should do it 
for this generation. 

If poetry, for example, does not 
give us contact with the unseen, it 
is not poetry, but a “tinkling cym- 
bal,” or (as is more frequently the 
case nowadays) “sounding brass.” 

It is the prerogative of the au- 
thentic poet to see what other men 
cannot see. If he be no seer, he is 
no poet. If he be a seer indeed, he 
can see beauty and 
glory, not only in a 
sunset and a water- 
fall, or a snow- 
capped mountain, 
but in those things that to the un- 
imaginative (that is, to those who 
cannot see the unseen) are prosaic 
and sordid. Wordsworth has the 
truth, 


Poet and 
Artist and 
Saint. 


“There was a time when meadow, 
grove and stream, 
The earth and every common 
sight, 
To me did seem apparelled in ce- 
lestial light.” 


One man, looking at a blade of 
grass, sees only an _ insignificant 
thing which “is to-day but to-mor- 
row is cast into the oven;” 
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“A primrose by a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more.” 


But the sight of a blade of grass, 
or a yellow primrose, or the fallen 
petal of a rose, prompts in the heart 
of your true poet 


“Thoughts that lie too deep for 
tears.” 


Here the poet is one with the 
mystic. William James, E. T. Star- 
buck, and Evelyn Underhill have 
recounted the mysterious illumina- 
tion of nature in the eyes of one 
whose soul is newly awakened. 
“Natural objects were glorified. I 
saw beauty in every material object 
in the universe. The woods were 
vocal with heavenly music,” says 
one. And to another even his horses 
and hogs seemed changed, and, says 
a third, “When I went to the fields 
to work, every straw and head of 
the oats seemed, as it were, arrayed 
in a kind of rainbow glory.” 

Of course, this is all nonsense to 
the materialist. As Blake says, 
“the tree which moves some to tears 
of joy is in the eyes of others only 
a green thing that stands in the 
way” (E. Underhill, Mysticism, p. 
231). 


HAVE seen not only paintings 

but etchings which dignified and 
glorified even the ugliest spots of 
this great city of New York,—the 
Ghetto, the wharves under the pil- 
lars of Brooklyn Bridge, the tumble- 
down shanties of the 
water front, — and 
made them seem as 
beautiful as the 
streets and squares 
of fairyland. It is easy to say that 
the artist reproduces the visions 


“Beauty 
Wanders 
Everywhere.” 
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that exist only in his own exuberant 
imagination, but if the beauty were 
not essentially in the object, it 
would not even stimulate his imag- 
ination. The fact that we cannot 
see it is no proof that he does not 
see it. We see it after he sees it, 
as he makes us see it. The 
painter who puts on canvas, or 
the etcher who puts on paper, 
only the crass thing that strikes 
the carnal eye, is no artist. He 
must make us see what the eye 
does not see. 

It is so with the poet. He must 
make us see what “eye hath not 
seen,” and hear what “ear hath not 
heard.” Mrs. Meynell, in her charm- 
ing bits of introduction to certain 
selected poems in The Flower of 
the Mind, exclaims, “How often we 
say ‘It was so beautiful that I have 
no words to express it,’” adding, 
“Tennyson has the words!” Yet it 
was Tennyson who lamented, “I 
would that my tongue could utter 
the thoughts that arise in me.” The 
truth is that sometimes he had the 
words, and again he had not the 
words. Every seer sees more than 
he can tell. St. Paul, St. Teresa, all 
the prophets and poets and mystics, 
tell us much of the other world, and 
then complain that they can’t even 
begin to tell us. 

Now, what the poets and the art- 
ists and the visionaries cannot tell 
us, is the very object of religion. 
The poet, the musician, the artist, 
and even the scientist, are con- 
cerned primarily with the invisible, 
just as truly as the mystic saint. 
Even the devout simple believer, 
who sees no visions, experiences no 
ecstasies, is, none the less, in aspira- 
tion and longing reaching out to the 
unseen. Where there is none of 
this longing and effort, there is no 
religion. 
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HAVE said, “even the scientist” 

is engaged with the same supra- 
sensible realities as the poet and the 
mystic. To say that there is no con- 
flict between science and religion is 
to understate the truth most miser- 
ably. Science and religion have the 
same subject matter, — mystery. 
Men used to say, in medieval times, 
“Philosophy is the handmaid of re- 
ligion.” Men will say, in centuries 
to come, “Science is the coadjutor 
of religion.” 

The scientist, like the theologian, 
is trying to penetrate the veil that 
separates the seen from the un- 
seen, the known from the unknown. 
And every time the scientist sees 
something beyond, he also sees, in 
the selfsame flash 
of light, that the 
unknown world is_ ing Religion. 
vaster and more 
marvelous than he had hitherto 
imagined. I wonder that scientists, 
at work in their laboratories or their 
observatories, do not collapse to 
their knees, and bow their heads in 
silent adoration of the vast Unseen. 
Perhaps they do. Keats imagined 
that astronomers and explorers felt 
the same mystic exaltation with the 
poets: “Then felt I like some 
watcher of the skies when a new 
planet swims into his ken.” Is 
there not ecstasy and silent wor- 
ship under the little domes of ob- 
servatories, as under the big dome 
of heaven? And did not “stout 
Cortez” (let us grant Keats his 
Cortez: what does it matter?) “and 
all his men, look at each other with 
a wild surmise, silent upon a peak 
in Darien”? 

This is religion, and poetry, and 
science. They are all essentially 
the same. They are all concerned 
with the Unseen, the Ilimitabie, the 
Infinite, the only Partially Known. 


Science Aid- 
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OME pseudo-scientists, of nar- 
row mental gauge, think and 
say that science has done away with 
mystery and miracle. True scien- 
tists know that science has enor- 
mously increased mystery, and that 
all nature is a huge and impossible 
miracle. 

We have no miracle in religion 
greater than the miracle of the ris- 
ing and setting of the sun. The ro- 
tation of the earth upon its axis is 
as bewildering to the brain as the 
procession of the Son and the Holy 
Ghost from the Father. Electricity 
is as mysterious and as incompre- 
hensible as the Blessed Eucharist. 
Even Huxley used to say that one 
could not experiment with the phys- 
ical without promptly encountering 
the metaphysical, and that there is 
as much mystery in a hen’s egg as 
in the Trinity. The origin of a 
human being, from the coalition of 
a couple of microscopic particles, 
which bear no more resemblance to 
a human body than an invisible 
mite of marble dust to the Venus 
de Milo, is so great a mystery that 
the Church insists that marriage is 
a matter of religion—a sacrament. 
The priest, in order that he may 
consecrate the Body and Blood of 
Christ, is prepared by a sacrament 
—Holy Orders; a man and woman, 
in order that they may assist in the 
prodigious mystery of procreation, 
are prepared by a sacrament— 
Matrimony. 

Those who think that procrea- 
tion, or any other process in nature, 
is of itself unholy; that there are 
noble things and ignoble things in 
God’s universe, are ruled out by au- 
thentic Catholic doctrine. All is 
holy, all is good, save sin,—just as 
all is mystery. They that have 
caught a glimpse of these things 
have commenced to be religious. 
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The only true religion is the reli- 
gion that deals with mystery, and 
that considers all things mystery. 
A religion that elim- 

inates miracle and All is Holy, 

mystery has no rea- All is Mys- 

son for existence. tery. 

Hence, as Mr. Daw- 

son. wisely says, “The essential 
cleavage of mankind is not between 
the pagan and the Christian, but 
between the materialist and the 
spiritualist, between the man for 
whom things seen are the sole real- 
ities, and the man for whom things 
unseen have a sublimer authen- 
ticity.” 

Hard-headed, prosaic, “common- 
sense” folk may get a momentary 
bitter satisfaction in despising and 
ridiculing artists and poets and 
mystics, but the poets and the 
mystics are meanwhile enjoying 
ecstasy in the sight of ineffable 
beauty. 


THINK I am properly interpreting 
the mind of the reverend gentle- 
man when I say that he rather ad- 
mits that contemporary Protestant- 
ism has become mechanistic, hard, 
matter-of-fact, and to a degree, 
therefore, non-religious, while Ca- 
tholicism rests upon a realization 
of the supernatural and the mys- 
tical. I am expressing my own 
thought, not his, wien I say,—not 
forgetting the fact that there have 
been Protestant mystics,—that the 
permanent and essential difference 
between Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism is precisely in this, that 
Catholicism is saturated with the 
supernatural and that Protestant- 
ism seems rather to be only very 
thinly supernatural. Mr. Dawson 
would probably concede that Prot- 
estantism characteristically shuns 
the supernatural, end to that extent 
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it is lacking in the essential note of 
a true religion. He says, indeed, 
“Protestantism is organized protest. 
It began in a courageous protest 
against forms of religious mystery 
which had degenerated into super- 
stitions, but in rooting up the tares 
it destroyed much true wheat. It 
set itself against all mystery in reli- 
gion, all symbolism; instead of 
mystery it gave us controversy, and 
instead of symbolism, syllogisms.” 


HIS mistake of the Protestant 

system is evidenced, he adds, 
even in the architecture of Protes- 
tant churches. He says, “Do the 
buildings in which we worship aid 
the spirit of reverence, create in any 
degree the sense of 
divine mystery? No 
one has ever entered 
a great medieval 
cathedral without being aware of 
these influences. He feels ‘the 
height, the space, the gloom, the 
glory,’ as an invocation to serious 
and solemn thoughts, and this with- 
out any aid from speech or music 
or the gorgeous spectacle of ritual 
observance. There are modern 
churches in America which produce 
the same impression, no doubt, but 
they are relatively few. Every 
abomination of contorted and inhar- 
monious architecture is to be found 
in our Protestant churches. Colored 
windows are permitted which have 
the appearance of the crudest litho- 
graphs, or present what appear to 
be exhibitions of glorified cabbages. 
These churches are often mere au- 
ditoriums; they were never con- 
ceived as churches. They are mani- 
festly forums, where everything is 
designed to give prominence to a 
public speaker. There is virtually 
nothing to distinguish them from 
ordinary lecture-halls except a few 


Protestant 
Architecture. 
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texts of Scripture on the walls, 
often ill chosen and usually crudely 
emblazoned. Now, such places have 
a use, but manifestly that use is not 
worship. They convey not the 
slightest sense of anything that is 
mysterious or solemn in religion. 
A man might frequent them for a 
lifetime and never once feel what 
the Catholic feels in the celebration 
of the Mass.” 


MUST not quote all of Mr. Daw- 
son’s significant article, but if 

only for the sake of the sad humor 
of the thing, I must add that he re- 
fers to what he calls “the extremely 
dubious methods which many 
churches and min- 
isters employ to ob- Sensation in- 
tain what they call stead of 
popular success.” Religion. 
“One man,” he 
writes, “will rack his brains to dis- 
cover sensational titles to his ad- 
dresses, and another to invent what 
he calls ‘stunts’ to attract popular 
attention. ‘How to Wash without 
Soap’ was the title of a Sunday eve- 
ning address I saw advertised on 
one church, and “Two in a Bed’ on 
another. When his own invention 
fails, this kind of minister is not 
above calling in an advertising ex- 
pert, who proceeds to use the same 
methods for exploiting a church 
which he would use to push soaps, 
safety-razors, and a new brand of 
chewing gum.” 

He deprecates the activities of 
Billy Sunday, but he has, rightly, 
less blame for that misguided 
mountebank than for the ministers 
who aid and abet him. Many of 
them, he explains, “admitted his 
irreverence, his truculence, the vio- 
lence of his temper and the debase- 
ment of his language; they were 
even disposed to criticize his mo- 
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tives and to censure his methods: 
but their final verdict was that he 
got the people, and therefore the 
end justified the means. How he 
got the people and what he did with 
them after he got them were mat- 
ters not considered. And here we 
surely reach the last stage in the 
vulgarization of religion.” 


-— 
—_— 





HE ethics of modern journalism 
are puzzling. Witness the Chi- 
cago Tribune. It persistently pro- 
claims itself “The World’s Greatest 
Newspaper.” Carrying that preten- 
tious slogan, it is compelled to 
maintain a_ certain 
Queer Ethics dignity—not to say 
inJournalism. decency. But when 
Mr. Joseph Medill 
Patterson and Mr. Robert Ruther- 
ford McCormick, editors and pub- 
lishers of the. Chicago Tribune, en- 
tered the New York field, they 
started a sheet that throws dignity 
and decency to the winds. They 
out-Hearst Hearst. 

The Daily News is not only un- 
dignified and indecent; it is cow- 
ardly. For example: on September 
15th, in its earliest issue after the 
first international polo game, it 
gives publicity to a nasty bit of gos- 
sip, in connection with the English 
polo players. The News makes no 
positive accusation of scandal, yet 
with skillful innuendo, conveys the 
impression that something shame- 
ful took place in the Long Island 
mansion where the English players 
were guests. ““Was there a woman,” 
asks this wretchedly unprincipled 
paper, “a very beautiful woman, in 
Julius Fleischmann’s home while 
Viscount Wimborne, and the Brit- 
ish polo players and their wives 
were quartered there,—a woman 
who was not a polo player’s wife?” 
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Mark well: the paper does not 
state that there was such a woman, 
nor does it state that if there was, 
she was out of her place. The 
cowardly editor is permitting his 
reporter only to ask questions, and 
to throw out hints very carefully 
worded to avoid the danger of a 
libel suit. The article is interspersed 
with such cautious phrases as “they 
say who claim to know,” “she is 
said to have had her own car,” “the 
story is told,” “it appears that her 
presence was resented,” “be that as 
it may,” “now if the story be true,” 
and so forth ad nauseam. Evidently 
this is despicable business; so des- 
picable and so degraded that one 
might ask if it be not beneath no- 
tice. It would, indeed, be unworthy 
of notice, if only the Daily News, 
the “gum-chewers’ delight,” were in 
question. But the Daily News is 
the child of the Chicago Tribune, 
and the names of Joseph Medill 
Patterson and Robert Rutherford 
McCormick, presumably reputable, 
are carried on its editorial page as 
its editors and publishers. The 
conclusion—of importance to stu- 
dents of journalism—seems to be 
that two highly esteemed editors 
may bring forth the World’s Great- 
est Newspaper in one city, and the 
World’s Worst Newspaper in an- 
other. 

By way of comic relief, let it be 
added that the same sheet is con- 
ducting a prize contest open to all 
New York girls. They are invited 
to answer the question, “If you had 
a chance to dine with the Prince of 
Wales, Rudolph Valentino, or Jack 
Dempsey, which one would you 
choose and why?” The Editor 
gravely announces that “to the five 
girls writing the best letters in an- 
swer to that question, prizes of $5 
each are awarded daily.” 
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In the September number of The 
Century Magazine is an article en- 
titled, “Can Journalism Be a Pro- 
fession.” I take this occasion to re- 


fer the Editor of The Century to Mr. 
Joseph Medill Patterson and Mr. 
Robert Rutherford McCormick, of 
the World’s Greatest 
and the Daily News. 


Newspaper 


~— 
> 





N item in Time, for September 
15th, is pathetically interest- 
ing to the publishers of this maga- 
zine. It seems that 
“During the last quadrennium, 
Methodist magazines ran up a def- 
icit of $767,346. Among prominent 
publications with large losses: 
Christian Advocate . . .$132,196.00 
Epworth Herald 101,598.00 
Central Christian Ad- 
vocate 
Northwestern Christian 


101,362.00 


65,321.00 
Western Christian Ad- 
vocate 48,498.00 
Christian Apologist ... 45,135.00 
Methodist Review .... 28,615.00” 
They have our sympathy. And 
when we offer sympathy, we do it, 
not as a millionaire expressing pity 
for a pauper, but as a fellow suf- 
ferer. When we consider the fact 
that Firpo received (or is alleged 
to have received) 
$150,000 for being 
mauled about by a 
husky negro; when 
we consider that vulgar buffoons in 
the movies are paid a million dollars 
a year; when we consider that boot- 
leggers, formerly ditch diggers or 
bartenders, are waxing rich; and 
yet that decent magazines have to 
go begging for funds to make up 
their annual deficit—well we are 
tempted to feel that the theory of 
evolution flatters the human race. 


For Value 
Received ? 
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E newspapers have published 

oceans of trivial information 
concerning the Prince of Wales. If 
his visit to our country is “propa- 
ganda,” and if “propaganda” is 
achieved when one is enormously 
and favorably advertised, His Royal 
Highness has done his work. But 
thoughtful and discriminating per- 
sons may wonder whether the 
Prince has really added to the pres- 
tige which England enjoys in 
America. 

It is kindly, no doubt, for the 
newspapers to refer to him con- 
stantly as a “charming boy,” and to 
emphasize the winsomeness of his 
manner and the beauty of his smile, 
but there are _ serious-minded 
friends of England 
who wish that he Charming 
might have brought but Dumb? 
over something 
more than a manner and a 
smile. He is, of course, not a boy, 
but a man, thirty years of age. 
Amongst ourselves, if a man of that 
age has not begun to achieve some- 
thing worth while, it is felt that he 
is in the way to waste his life. If 
the Prince of Wales were known 
as, let us say, a keen student of in- 
ternational law; if his press agents 
were able to say that he has mas- 
tered the history of all Leagues of 
Nations, medieval and modern; if 
he had but come a little earlier and 
attended the International Confer- 
ence at Williamstown, and had 
listened dutifully to what the recog- 
nized authorities on world-politics 
had to say; if he could only deliver 
a speech on some such subject as 
Disarmament; or (since he seems to 
be forbidden by British custom to 
open his mouth upon matters polit- 
ical) if he had some more impor- 
tant message to convey than that, 
“It is a fine day,” “I enjoyed the 
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game”; if, in a word, he could in 
some way carry to the American 
people the impression that, in these 
dangerous and troubled times, he 
is interested in something more 
than baccarat, polo, dancing, and 
dining, his visit would be really 
worth while. 


S a matter of fact, there are 

those who are thinking serious 
thoughts about these’ matters. 
Even the New York Times, probably 
the most pro-British newspaper in 
the United States, said, rather 
gently, that the American public 
might like to know what books the 
Prince reads. His Highness’s chief 
equerry (if that is the word) an- 
swered that the Prince does read, 
and that he is particularly fond of 
Mark Twain’s works! 


Sometimes one wonders if the 


newspapers are really friendly to 


the Prince and his mission (what- 
ever that may be), or whether the 
reams and reams of reading matter 
they publish about him may not be 
written a bit ironically. 

For example, here is a paragraph 
or two from one of our New York 
dailies (The World): 

“He is a prestidigitator of no 
mean ability, a close student of 
tricks of sleight-of-hand and magic, 
and the possessor of an elaborate 
equipment of trick paraphernalia. 
It is said that in one room of his 
London home, York House, he has 
a sufficient quantity of magical de- 
vices to equip a professional per- 
former. He frequently gives exhi- 
bitions of his skill to his intimates 
and is constantly seeking the magic 
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market for new devices to mystify 
them. 

“Another hitherto undisclosed ac- 
complishment of young Wales was 
exhibited at the Wanamaker din- 
ner. This was his skill as a drum- 
mer. After the dance orchestra had 
been at it for some time Wales, with 
an alert eye on the 
trap drummer and 
his diversified de- 
vices for time keep- 
ing, decided it high 
time to show just what he could do 
with the jazz things. So he popped 
into the drummer’s chair, caught up 
the sticks and for half an hour 
proved himself quite a master of the 
drum, both snare and bass, cymbals, 
tom-tom, wood-box and all the other 
noisy but necessary appurtenances 
to the modern dance. If some young 
ladies can say, ‘I have danced with 
the Prince of Wales,’ about a score 
can retort, ‘and I’ve had the Prince 
of Wales beat the drums for me to 
dance.’” 

Now there is no harm in dancing, 
and none in beating a drum. But 
these should not be the only ac- 
complishments of a modern prince. 
Some people may recall that Nero 
was fond of fiddling. If he has 
other accomplishments, the news- 
papers have been discreetly (or in- 
discreetly) silent about them. 

In spite of the enormous public- 
ity given him, what the Prince 
seems to need most is a wise press 
agent. Is there really anything 
that can be said that shows him 
prepared to be a great king and em- 
peror in these dubious and dan- 
gerous days? 


Princely 
Accomplish- 
ments? 
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Bearuin, N. J., AND THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


An offer of the Berlin, N. J., 
School Board to “make amends” 
to Miss Mary O’Brien of Downerd, 
N. J., for its refusal on religious 
grounds to consider her application 
to teach in Berlin public schools 
will not be accepted, according to a 
statement of William T. Boyle, 
formerly Common Pleas Court 
Judge and now counsel for Miss 
O’Brien. 

The School Board’s alleged sub- 
jection of Miss O’Brien to a reli- 
gious test of her qualifications has 
been called to the attention of Gov. 
Silzer, and the Grand Jury hearing 
is expected to develop into a test 
case of the New Jersey law making 
such action a misdemeanor. 

Evidence was offered by Mr. 
Boyle that Miss O’Brien’s applica- 
tion for a situation with the Berlin 
board had elicited a reply asking 
her if she was a Protestant, and 
when she had answered she was a 
Catholic, the board informed her by 
letter that her application was de- 
nied. 

On receipt of this letter Miss 
O’Brien took her case to Mr. Boyle, 
who laid it béfore Prosecutor Wes- 
cott. The Prosecutor’s request that 
the school board explain its action 
brought the overture to make 
amends to Miss O’Brien, who, act- 
ing under advice of Mr. Boyle, has 
refused to consider it. 

Presenting the case to Judge 
Katzenbach, Mr. Boyle quoted a 
New Jersey statute to the effect that 
any State or municipal authorities 
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found guilty of a misdemeanor in 
applying the religious test to appli- 
cants for positions under their con- 
trol are subject to dismissal from 
office. 


<n 
—_— 





ANCIENT CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
UNEARTHED. 


Derais of the uncovering on the 
site of Antioch of Pisidia in Asia 
Minor, of the foundations of a large 
Christian church, which it is said 
may represent a successor of the 
church founded there by St. Paul, 
have recently been issued by Pro- 
fessor Francis W. Kelsey, a mem- 
ber of the University of Michigan 
expedition, excavating under the di- 
rection of Prof. David M. Roberts. 

The existence of such an edifice 
had been previously known, but its 
date and character could only be 
determined by excavation. The 
church was of the basilica type and 
more than 200 feet long. 

Eighteen inches below the floor 
level of the nave was found a mo- 
saic floor which clearly belong to a 
much earlier church. It contained 
several mosaic inscriptions in the 
Greek language, two of them refer- 
ring to Bishop Optimus, who lived 
about a. p. 375. The floor was care- 
fully laid in small cubes of stone 
about a half inch square, arranged 
in geometrical pattern in five colors 
—tred, yellow, blue, rose, and white. 

Professor Kelsey thinks it prob- 
able that the congregation which 
had the resources to build such a 
massive church at such an early 
date represented the principal ec- 
clesiastical organization in the city. 
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In the opinion of Professor Kel- 
sey, “It is natural to suppose that 
this church organization grew out 
of a group of the faithful converted 
by the preaching of Paul and that 
the structure itself may stand on 
the site of the house in which they 
first assembled or in which Paul 
preached.” F 


iin 
—— 





MorAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


Wuat is said to be the first na- 
tional movement to bring about 
moral! training in the public schools 
of the United States has been 
launched through Collier’s Weekly. 
The movement has the approval of 
the leaders of various religious 
denominations. The preliminary 
statement of the movement says: 

“Because of our differing beliefs, 
religious teaching has been barred 
from many of our public schools. 

“This has resulted—quite un- 
wisely and unnecessarily as_ it 
seems to us—in there being little or 
no moral training for our children 
in those schools. 

“Concerning supernatural reli- 
gion men differ and divide; but 
natural religion lives in every hu- 
man being. It is evidenced in that 
moral guide which we call con- 
science, which may be crude or cul- 
tivated, but which is the essence 
of every system of morals because 
it is a part of the mind of every 
man. 

“No sane person will deny the 
necessity for all, regardless of creed, 
to aid in the development of that 
fundamental force. An education 
solely in the material things of life 
is surely incomplete. The young 
mind must be impressed at the 
same time with the fundamentals 
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of what constitutes and 
wrong.” 

Cardinal O'Connell, comment- 
ing on the plan, said, “It is an en- 
couraging sign that the people of 
this country are now awakening to 
the vital need of moral training in 
education”; but he emphasized the 
point that “there can be no moral- 
ity without religion.” Cardinal 
Hayes, in his comment, said, 
“While I regard the movement as 
very significant because of its pur- 
pose to awaken a need of moral 
training among our children, I can- 
not see how it will be at all success- 
ful if religion be not the basic prin- 
ciple of morality.” 

Others reported to have indorsed 
the movement include the Rev. Dr. 
Charles S. Macfarland, General Sec- 
retary of the Federal Council of 
Churches; the Rev. Dr. Joseph Sil- 
verman, rabbi emeritus of Temple 
Emanu-El; Bishop William T. Man- 
ning, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
Methodist resident Bishop in Pitts- 
burgh; the Rev. Dr. Clarence Ed- 
ward Macartney of Philadelphia, 
Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church; the 
Rev. Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, Pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran 
Church of America; the Rev. Dr. 
Francis E. Clark of Boston, Mass., 
President of the World’s Christian 
Union; the Rev. Dr. J. Percival 
Huget, pastor of the Tompkins Ave- 
nue Congregational Church, Brook- 
lyn; the Rev. Dr. A. Edwin Keigwin, 
pastor of the West End Presby- 
terian Church, Manhattan; Dr. Mc- 
Daniel, Baptist; C. P. Smith, Chris- 
tian Science; the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot of Boston, head of the 
American Unitarian Association; C. 
H. Strong, Unitarian; the Rev. Dr. 
John Roach Straton, pastor of Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, Manhattan. 


right 
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An intensive drive for support of 
the movement by business, indus- 
trial, labor, and educational leaders 
is being undertaken, and Collier’s 
has invited suggestions for the pro- 
posed code. The suggestions will 


be laid before the leaders of the dif- 
ferent church organizations in or- 
der that a code acceptable to all 
may be devised. Then a new drive 
will be inaugurated to have the code 
placed in the public schools. 


re 
— 





OBSTACLES TO PROTESTANT UNION IN 
CANADA. 


In July, 1923, it was stated in 
these pages that the Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Congregational 
churches in Canada had come to 
an agreement by which the three 
bodies would unite. 

It appears, however, that op- 
ponents of the union have had some 
success in their efforts to prevent it. 
A recent issue of the Washington 
Post says: 

“The proposed union of the Con- 
gregational, Methodist and Presby- 
terian churches in Canada, which 
was on the verge of success, has 
been checked by the action of the 
Ontario Legislature, which has 
added to the enabling act a clause 
preserving the three churches as 
separate entities and permitting any 
individual churches that prefer to 
remain outside the union to keep 
the property owned by the organiza- 
tion. That action has aroused a 
great deal of feeling among the 
members of the three churches, who 
resent the attempt of the State to 
interfere in matters of church pol- 
icy, and who believe that it is a 
violent encroachment on the free- 
dom of the churches.” 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC 
CHARITIES. 


THE annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Char- 
ities was held last month at Des 
Moines, Iowa. It opened on Sun- 
day, September 7th, and closed on 
the following Thursday. It was at- 
tended by more than 3,500 dele- 
gates. 

More than 5,000 members of the 
Holy Name Society marched in pro- 
cession prior to the opening of the 
Conference Sunday morning, and 
fully 9,000 crowded the Coliseum to 
attend the Pontifical High Mass, 
many being unable to get in. Arch- 
bishop Keane of Dubuque preached. 

The Coliseum again was crowded 
to capacity Sunday evening, when 
Mayor Garver, Governor Kendall, 
and Bishop Drumm extended a wel- 
come to the delegates. 

Governor Kendall, in his address, 
extolled the patriotism of Catholics. 
After reviewing their patriotic serv- 
ices to this country, from the Revo- 
lution to the World War, he said: 

“Let it not be inferred that I am 
asserting or suggesting more for 
Catholics than for Protestants. | 
am merely asserting like services 
and like sacrifices in the erection 
and the preservation of this Repub- 
lic, and I am merely suggesting like 
privileges and like opportunities in 
the blessings and benefits which 
that Republic confers. When the 
situation is subjected to intelligent 
analysis how unpatriotic, how un- 
constitutional, how un-American is 
any propaganda intended to align 
one Christian against another, to 
array one sect against another, to 
arouse one church against an- 
other!” 

In sharp contrast to the splendid 
welcome extended by Governor 
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Kendall, was the dastardly attempt 
by the Ku-Klux Klan to discredit 
the Conference. At an early hour 
Wednesday morning, Patrolmen 
James H. Dunagan and George F. 
Dickey appeared in an official po- 
lice car at the Coliseum, where the 
sessions of the Conference were be- 
ing held. They told Patrolmen Al 
Wieland and Patrick Farrell, on 
duty as guards, that two newspaper 
photographers were going to the 
roof to make pictures of some flags. 
Wieland declared that no flags were 
so displayed by the Conference. In 
the meantime, two men who had 
driven up in a car bearing a Ne- 
braska license climbed to the roof 
of the building and affixed a Holy 
Name pennant to a flagstaff, placing 
an American flag beneath it. While 
the discussion between the two 
parties of policemen was going on, 
a flashlight picture was made. 

Wednesday’s issue of the Iowa 
Klan Kourier carried the “fake” pic- 
ture of the two flags, which were 
found, after Dunagan and Dickey 
had departed, fastened to a rope on 
a flagstaff in the position described. 

The incident was reported to the 
local officers of the Charities Con- 
ference, who immediately demanded 
a rigid investigation. Police Com- 
missioner John Jenney, swept into 
office at the spring election with 
Klan endorsement, refused to take 
action until a formal complaint had 
been made to Mayor Garver by Des 
Moines citizens, who declared the 
thousands of Conference delegates 
had been grossly insulted. 

The City Council ordered the sus- 
pension not only of Dunagan and 
Dickey, but also of Captain Devies, 
in charge of the night police shift, 
who was accused in affidavits of 
sending the two patrolmen to the 
Coliseum with the “photographers,” 
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whose purpose clearly was to hu- 
miliateé and embarrass officials of 
the Catholic Conference. Jenney 
now threatens to suspend also Pa- 
trolmen Wieland and Farrell, whose 
affidavits formed the basis for the 
City Council’s action. 

P. G. Anderson and R. T. Dabney, 
Klan photographers, were arrested 
Thursday on charges of trespassing. 
Dabney’s business address is the 
Des Moines headquarters of the 
Kian. Their hearing has been set 
for September 28th. 

The following officers of the Con- 
ference were elected: President, the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Thomas J. Shahan, 
Rector of the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C.; Vice- 
Presidents, Brother Barnabas, To- 
ronto, Canada; Mrs. Nicholas F. 
Brady, New York City; Mrs. 
Thomas Burns, Chicago; Francis J. 
Lewis, K.S.G., Chicago; James A. 
McMurray, Boston, and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Skae, Detroit; Secretary, the 
Rev. Dr. John O’Grady, Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C.; As- 
sistant Secretary, Miss Anne Mc- 
Hugh, Chicago, and Treasurer, 
Thomas F. Farrell, K.S.G., New 
York City. 


in 





CATHOLICS AND DEFENSE TEsT Day. 


In all parts of the nation the Gov- 
ernment’s plans for Defense Day 


met with general approval and 
coéperation from Catholic author- 
ities. Several Catholic prelates is- 
sued public statements endorsing 
the project and declaring that they 
could see nothing inconsistent in 
the defense plans of the Govern- 
ment with the prontotion of inter- 
national peace and good will. 
Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of 
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New York, in a circular letter to all 
pastors in his Archdiocese, directed 
the holding of special services on 
Defense Day and expressed his 
hearty approval of the project of 
the national Government. His let- 
ter read in part: 

“The request. made of _ the 
churches to give a religious char- 
acter to the day speaks well for the 
spirit prompting this national ob- 
servance. What might be regarded, 
on first thought, as merely a test 
of our military resources, is in real- 
ity an appeal, in an impressive and 
patriotic way, to the intelligent and 
sympathetic codperation of our citi- 
zenry with our tried and honored 
soldier officers, who have won the 
confidence of the entire nation, and 
who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of our military defense. It is 
a matter of vital concern to every 
citizen to know the weakness and 
strength of our army and navy. We 
need not fear either the encourage- 
ment or glorification of militarism, 
which has been in the past and will 
continue to be alien to our beloved 
country. 

“Lest we become a ‘nation with- 
out counsel and without wisdom’ 
(Deut. xxxii., 28), there is need of 
a wise preparedness and unremit- 
ting watchfulness, not only of our 
defensive lines against foe without, 
but also of our moral and spiritual 
strength, the strongest possible and 
the most essential safeguard of our 
national, social, family and indi- 
vidual life. More terrible and irre- 
sistible than a conquering army in 
battle array is the moral and spir- 
itual power of a God-fearing and 
God-loving people.” 

In St. Louis, the Most Rev. John 
J. Glennon, Archbishop of that See, 
preaching from the pulpit of his 
cathedral, declared that there is no 
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justification for the objection that 
Defense Day constitutes a militaris- 
tic gesture. He expressly declared 
that celebration of Defense Day 
should be encouraged. The Arch- 
bishop said in part: 

“There is set up against this pro- 
posed celebration on Friday next, 
the idea that it has an element of 
militarism in it, so much opposed 
by the genius and spirit and tradi- 
tions of the United States. Yet, | 
doubt that there is much value in 
this objection, because the spirit of 
America has been exhibited during 
all these years as one that is emi- 
nently in favor of peace. 

“We refused to accept the League 
of Nations because of Article 10, 
which appeared to compel the 
United States, as a member of the 
League, to make warfare against 
other nations under certain condi- 
tions. We also called together the 
Washington Conference for disar- 
mament. The whole trend of Amer- 
ican life is in favor of peace, and 
the sanest method of arriving at 
peace. 

“Consequently, any effort to show 
that we have the material means 
to defend ourselves against internal 
or external foes cannot be inter- 
preted, by even the greatest stretch 
of imagination, as a gesture toward 
militarism. I believe that this Ar- 
mament Day and its development 
may, therefore, be encouraged. It 
is no harm for us to see that there 
is a stalwart citizenship, always 
ready to defend the nation.” 


-— 
— 





CHINESE CATHOLICS ASK FOR 
HIERARCHY. 


One outstanding development of 
the recent Chinese Plenary Coun- 
cil at Shanghai, writes the Rome 















correspondent of the N. C. W. C. 
News Service, was the vote taken to 
ask the Holy See to establish a reg- 
ular hierarchy in China. At pres- 
ent ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 
China—as in other missionary ter- 
ritory—is divided among Apostolic 
Vicariates governed by prelates who 
have the character of bishops. This 
form of government, instead of the 
establishment of real dioceses, is 
usually necessitated by the lack of 
a city suitable for an episcopal see 
with its attendant cathedral, semi- 
nary, and sufficient clergy to sup- 
ply the various parishes. 

In China at the present time, 
however, the growth of the Catholic 
Church has progressed to such an 
extent that the lack of regular dioc- 
esan organization can hardly be 
noticed. It was this condition which 
induced the Shanghai Council to ex- 
press its desire for the constitution 
of a territorial hierarchy. There are 
indications that the petition of the 
Council will meet with friendly con- 
sideration from the Holy See, al- 
though, of course, nothing definite 
has yet been announced. As a mat- 
ter of fact, very little of a definite 
nature can be announced until the 
conciliar documents have been thor- 
oughly examined by the Consultors 
of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propaganda, approved by the Car- 
dinals composing that Congregation 
and finally submitted for the ap- 
proval of the Pope. 

In the meantime, however, the 
Congregation of the Propaganda, 
with the approval of the Pope, has 
agreed to the proposal of the Shang- 
hai Council to change the names of 
the Apostolic Vicariates in China. 
Hitherto these vicariates have been 
called by the name of the territory 
which they embraced; in the future 
they will take their names from the 
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principal city of the territory. Thus, 
for example, the Vicariate of South 
Manchuria becomes the Vicariate of 
Mukden, and the Vicariate of Tche- 
li-North becomes the Vicariate of 
Peking. There are fifty-eight Vi- 
cariates, three Apostolic Prefectures, 
and one Mission in China. Such 
changes in name are usually re- 
garded as the first step in the con- 
stitution of regular dioceses from 
other forms of ecclesiastical organ- 
ization. 

Another significant aspect of the 
Shanghai Council was the fact that 
for the first time two Chinese prel- 
ates took their places in this assem- 
bly on an equality with the ecclesi- 
astics of other races. They were 
the Rev. Odoric Tcheng, O.F.M., 
Prefect Apostolic of Puchi; and the 
Rev. Melchiore Souen, C.M., Prefect 
Apostolic of Lihsien. Their pres- 
ence was taken as an indication 
that the Chinese in the future may 
eventually have their native hier- 
archy as in countries with an older 
Christian tradition. 


i 
a 





LENIN ON CATHOLICISM. 


THE Osservatore Romano re- 
cently published an article on 
Lenin, written by a German priest 
who had known the Soviet leader 
for’ many years. It is interesting 
particularly because of Lenin’s per- 
sonal view of Catholicism. 

“I had known Lenin many years 
at Paris,” writes this priest, “and 
our personal meetings, derived 
from our common journalistic pro- 
fession, were quite frequent and 
cordial. A few months before his 
death, I went to Moscow to see my 
old colleague, who welcomed me in 
his private apartment in the Krem- 
lin with his former affability, so 
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much so that it encouraged me to 
repeat my visits as often as possible 
whenever I could do so without dif- 
ficulty. Everyone, with the excep- 
tion of Lenin, was ignorant that I 
was a priest. 

“According to our old custom, 
ours was really more of a discus- 
sion than a conversation. I allowed 
myself to be drawn into discussion 
because my interlocutor had con- 
served all the simplicity and frank- 
ness of past times, reminding me of 
the friend and journalist rather 
than impressing me as the author 
of one of the most terrible revolu- 
tions in history. 

“During these intimate exchanges, 
I received the impression that Le- 
nin, depicted as cruel and tyran- 
nical, was in his turn the victim of 
his social conception; that he was, 
in spite of himself, dragged into 
massacre through ordinary state 
reasons. .. . 

“*What does it matter,’ he said 
one day to me, ‘if much I am ob- 
liged to do is repugnant to me? Are 
not we of the Soviet forced to em- 
ploy the most radical means to rid 
our nation of all the elements hos- 
tile to our program? You cannot 
reason with these any more than 
you can reason with the viper that 
bites you; you kill it. Many are, 
alas, ignorant or vicious, incapable 
of understanding the necessity of 
sacrificing their superfluous means 
for the advantage of the great mass 
of people who possess nothing; that 
is the reason for the inexorable ex- 
propriation and the extermination 
of what is opposed to us.’ 

“*You see,’ he said to me another 
time, ‘humanity fatally walks to- 
wards Sovietism. ... It is a ques- 
tion of time. Within a hundred 
years no other form of government 
will exist amongst civilized peoples. 
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“ ‘However, I think that amongst 
the ruins of the actual institutions 
the Catholic hierarchy will still live 
because the education of those des- 
tined to direct others is systemat- 
ically accomplished in it. Bishops 
or Popes are not born, as up to now 
Princes, Kings or Emperors have 
been born. To become a chief or 
governor in the Catholic Church 
proof must first be given of capac- 
ity. It is in this wise constitution 
that the great moral strength of Ca- 
tholicism lies, which has, therefore, 
resisted all the tempests for two 
thousand years, and which will ren- 
der it invincible in the future. The 
strength of your Church is entirely 
moral and not coercive. Mankind 
has need of both forces. 

“*Therefore, I see,’ concluded 
Lenin, emphasizing the phrase in a 
firm voice, ‘I see a century hence 
only one form of government, So- 
vietism; and only one religion, Ca- 
tholicism. Your ideal will be real- 
ized like mine. A pity that we two 
shall not be here.’ 

“*Lenin,’ I replied with emotion, 
‘you are wrong; we shall be here. 
And long before a century has 
passed we shall see in the other life 
true equality attained in the tri- 
umph of the Catholic truth.’ 

“He was thoughtful and silent. 
I could not expect consent from the 
perfect rationalist, nor a contradic- 
tion from a man so courteous as 
he.” 


<i 
- 





Serious PLIGHT oF CATHOLICS IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


ASSAULTs on the Catholic religion 
in Czechoslovakia since the Revolu- 
tion were reviewed at the Jubilee 
Congress of Czechoslovakian Cath- 
olics recently assembled at Brunn. 
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Professor Drobny was the chief 
speaker. He recalled the destruc- 
tion of Mary’s Column, the similar 
fate of many statues and images 
throughout the country, the intro- 
duction in the State schools of “Lay 
Morals” as a compulsory subject, 
and the almost total suppression of 
religious teaching. 

Reminding his hearers that Cath- 
olics represent 80 per cent. of the 
population of the country, Professor 
Drobny decried the fact that in the 
Legislature there are scarcely 20 
per cent. of practical Catholics. 

Professor Drobny recommended 
social and charitable action, sup- 
port of the Catholic press, and or- 
ganizations for the young, as rem- 
edies for existing conditions. 

Czech Catholic papers in Prague 
have since printed further informa- 
tion that shows the serious situa- 
tion of the Catholics of Czecho- 
slovakia. They point to the fact 
that in the recent oil syndicate legal 
procedure, a witness, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wessely, stated he was con- 
vinced that in the accepting of bids 
for supplies of benzine, there were 
at work powerful agents of the se- 
cret Masonic lodge, “Jam Amos 
Komensky.” To repeated questions 
as to the names of some of the 
members of the lodge, Colonel Wes- 
sely replied, “Among them are all 
the leading personalities of the 
country. Everybody knows them, 
and I need not tell you their 
names,” 
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MARYKNOLLERS LEAVE FOR ASIA, 


Wuat is thought to be the larg- 
est group of foreign missioners sent 
out by any one society in America 
left last month from Maryknoll, 
N. Y., the home of the Cath- 
olic Foreign Mission Seminary of 
America which was organized but 
thirteen years ago by the hierarchy 
of America. When this group 
reaches the field a total of sixty- 
eight Maryknollers will be at work 
in Eastern Asia. 

The group includes ten priests, 
two Brothers, and twelve Sisters. It 
will be divided between South China 
and Korea. The China contingent 
will sail from San Francisco Sep- 
tember 27th and the others will 
take the northern route from Se- 
attle September 29th. 

Thirteen States, Massachusetts, 
California, South Dakota, Ohio, 
New York, Missouri, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Virginia, Utah, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Maryland, are rep- 
resented by the missioners. The 
Hawaiian Islands, the Straits Settle- 
ments, and County Cavan, Ireland, 
each also has a member in the band. 

The departure ceremony took 
place September 12th at Maryknoll. 
At that time the departure bell, 
which is tolled only on departure 
day, was rung. The bell was 
brought from an ancient Buddhist 
temple in Japan and has been used 
at leave-takings ever since the first 
Maryknoll group set out in 1918. 





Our Contributors. 


Mytes Connot_y (“The Eman- 
cipation of the Ordinary Reader’), 
of Newton, a suburb of Boston, 
Mass., is the author of the widely 
read and highly lauded “Odyssey of 
an Ordinary Soul,” published in 
our June number. Mr. Connolly 
has been appointed to succeed J. B. 
Kennedy as editor of Columbia, the 
November number of which will be 
the first issued under his direction. 


Maup AND DeLos W. LOovVELACE 
(“Carmelita, Widow’), new con- 
tributors to THe CATHOLIC WoRLD, 
are the joint authors of numerous 
short stories well known to maga- 
zine readers. 


Denis A. McCartnuy, LL.D. (“We 
Build To-Morrow on To-Day’”’), of 
Boston, Mass., came to the United 
States as a boy of fifteen. His edu- 
cation, begun in the Irish Christian 
Brothers’ Schools in Ireland, was 
completed in America by private 
study and special courses at various 
schools and colleges. Joining the 
staff of the Sacred Heart Review 
of Boston in 1895, he served as as- 
sociate editor of that magazine from 
1900 until 1917. He is at present 
on the editorial staff of Ginn & Co., 
publishers of school and college 
textbooks. Mr. McCarthy is the 
author of four books of poetry. 


THEODORE Maynarp (“Some Ches- 
terbellocian Controversies”) is too 
well-known to CaTHOLiIC WorLb 
readers to require introduction. His 
contributions in prose and verse are 
always eagerly read and highly ap- 
preciated. 


STANLEY B. James (“There and 
Back: An Autobiography”) be- 
comes better and better known with 
each succeeding installment of his 
interesting history, which will be 
completed with Part Five. 


Enip Dinnis (“Sisters of Repara- 
tion”), a convert to Catholicism, has 
lived in East London all her life, 
with the exception of a year spent 
in Belgium at the time of her re- 
ception into the Church in 1897. It 
is a peculiarity of this author that 
her writings are either frankly 
playful or purely religious. The in- 
termediate realm of serious secular 
fiction has been practically unex- 
plored by her pen. The gospel that 
mirth and religion are akin makes 
a strong appeal to her, and whilst 
her muse may be said to have taken 
the religious habit, she still remains 
an impenitent parodist. 


WituiaM A. Drake (“Mademoi- 
selle Aissé”), formerly managing 
editor of Vanity Fair, is well-known 
to our readers by the many beau- 
tiful poems he has contributed to 
these pages. 


J. AMOND Hype (“Toward Car- 
cassonne”’), of Alameda, California, 
makes his bow to us, and to the 
reading public in general, with this 
charming story, the first he has had 
published. 


Erne. M. Greeves-CaRPENTER 
(“The True Test of Patriotic Liter- 
ature”) is a convert to the Catholic 
Faith, having been received into the 
Church ten years ago in England, 











OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


of which country she is a native. 
For the past three years she has 
been visiting the United States. 


She is a contributor to well- 
known periodicals, here and in 
England. 


Fetrx Hope (“Le Jongleur de 
Dieu”) deserves our gratitude for 
such an interesting article at such 
an opportune time—the feast of 
St. Francis occurring on October 
4th. 


CAROLINE GILTINAN (Mrs. Leo P. 
Hartow) (“Unborn”) is a frequent 
and highly esteemed contributor to 
THe CaTHOLIcC WorLb. Her poem 
“Homesick” was published in the 
August number. 


Vera TeELFeR, B.A. (“Catholic 
Projects for a League of Nations”) 
was introduced to our readers in 
the July number, which contained 
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her article on “The Jews in Cath- 
olic England.” 


CAROLINE E. MacGitt (“The 
Downfall of Sister Winefride’’) tells 
in this number the fifth of the 
series of stories begun in June. 
Three more are to follow. 


GeorGE N. SHuster (“The Sur- 
render of Robert Louis Stevenson”), 
born at Lancaster, Wis., on Septem- 
ber 1, 1894, was educated at the 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana, 
and the University of Poitiers, 
France. He has been a journalist 
in Milwaukee and Chicago, a sol- 
dier, and a writer of travel sketches 
and other magazine articles. He is 
at present associate editor of Ave 
Maria and advisory head of the de- 
partment of English at Notre Dame. 
The Macmillans published his Cath- 
olic Spirit in Modern English Liter- 
ature in 1922. 





Mew Books. 


The Poetry of Architecture. By Frank Rutter.—Latitudes. By Edwin Muir. 
—Marifior. By Concha Espina.—The Saint’s Theatre. By Horace Fish.—Ele- 
mentary Sociology. By Ross L. Finney, Ph.D.—The Letters of St. Teresa. Trans- 
lated by the Benedictines of Stanbrook. Vol. IV.—True Devotion to the Passion. 
From the Writings of Blessed Battista Varani. Edited by Enid Dinnis.—The 
Doctrine of St. Cyprian on the Sacraments. By John Cyprian Navickas, A.M.— 
The Rule of Faith in the Ecclesiastical Writings of the First Two Centuries. By 
Rev. Alphonse John Coan, 0.F.M.—The Principle of Apperception in the Teaching 
of Christ. By Sister Marie Louis Hummel, A.M.—St. Augustine, the Orator. By 
Sister M. Inviolata Barry, A.M.—The Influence of the Second Sophistic on the 
Style of the Sermons of St. Basil the Great. By James Marshall Campbell, A.M.— 
The Clausule in the De Civitate Dei of St. Augustine. By Rev. Graham Reynolds, 
A.B.—The Mastery of Life. By Councillor.—Select Poems of Lord De Tabley. 
Edited by John Drinkwater.—De Dominio Maris Dissertatio. By Cornelius van 
Bynkershoek.—The Einstein Theory of Relativity. By Garrett P. Serviss.—The 
Harp of Dawn. By Sister Imelda, 0.S.D.—Immortality. By Sir Flinders Petrie.— 
The Twenty-Fifth Man. By Ed. Morrell.—Te Decet Hymnal. Compiled by Rev. 
Nicholas M. Wagner.—Franciscan Essays. By Dominic Devas, O.F.M.—Shorter 


Notices.—Foreign Publications. 


The Poetry of Architecture. By Frank 


Rutter. New York: George H. 

Doran Co. $1.25. 

Another ought, by rights, to re- 
view this book; for, frankly, the 
author irritates the present writer 
at every turn. In some 220 pages 
architecture is dealt with from 
many points of view, some of them 
just and sufficient, but I cannot 
honestly feel that the “poetry” of 
architecture is one of them. The 
Introduction is the best of the book, 
and defines architecture sufficiently 
well, but the secret of failure lies 
here in the confession that to Mr. 
Rutter the Gate House of Hampton 
Court is his ideal of poetic quality! 
Good architecture, yes, in its way, 
but how are we to estimate the 
poetic sense of one who would place 
it before the Erechtheum, St. 
Mark’s, the Taj-Mahal, Clermont- 
Ferrand, Fountains Abbey, the 
Sainte Chapelle, Durham Cathe- 


dral, Schloss Eltz, Seville, West- 
minster Abbey, Rothenburg, Car- 
cassonne? 

Has the author really grasped 
the nature of poetry; can he feel it 
when it is manifested through ar- 
chitecture? Here is what he has to 
say about St. Mark’s in Venice: 


“The appearance of St. Mark’s 
may suggest a number of things, 
but Piety is certainly not among 
them. Were we told that it was a 
mosque we should not be surprised, 
for its domes and pinnacles accord 
better with our ideas of Mahom- 
edanism than with Christianity. 
We know that it is all wrong, that 
it is over-decorated, over-elaborate, 
false and perilously near the gaudy, 
but it fascinates us all the same; 
and as we look across the great 
square at this huge, toad-like, 
squatting structure, all glittering in 
the sun, our good resolutions give 
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way before the magic of its enchant- 
ment. It may be sinful—and it is 


not unlike a handsome overdressed 
vice—but it lures us irresistibly 
with the inexplicable romance and 
glamour of the East.” 


Surely this is the most wrong- 
headed estimate of a building ever 
put in print, and this, which is said 
of Christian architecture, is of the 
same nature: 


“We cannot, if we would, deny 
the beauty and wonder of the cathe- 
drals and churches of Western 
Europe. Great numbers of them 
must always be counted among the 
greater architectural achievements 
of man, but if we are to be honest 
we have to admit that even the 
noblest of them more often express 
a triumph over problems of con- 
struction than the clear conviction 
of a simple faith. Pride, Splendour, 
Opulence, Romance, Energy, As- 
piration—all these are variously ex- 
pressed by the cathedrals of Europe, 
but how many are there which, 
when we see them, give us first 
and foremost an impression of 
Piety?” 


To this almost complete inability 
to see the poetry and the “piety” in 
Christian architecture we add the 
somewhat excessive glorification of 
Sir Christopher Wren. We are in 
a fair position to estimate Mr. Rut- 
ter’s method of approach and 
Standard of judgment. Of this no- 
table genius he says that he “had 
perfect taste” and that “no man 
has done more to increase the 
beauty of England.... To him, 
or to his influence, we may safely 
attribute something like twenty- 
five per cent. of the most beautiful 
buildings in the country.” 
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Now Wren was a great structural 
engineer but a very defective archi- 
tect. St. Paul’s is a structural lie 
from start to finish, and if the many 
spires of London are effective they 
are dull and lifeless compared with 
the similar Renaissance spires of 
Spain. In matters of taste he was 
very fallible, many of his City 
churches being clumsy, inorganic, 
overloaded and meaningless. The 
best thing about Wren was Grinling 
Gibbons. As for attributing to him 
and his following one fourth of the 
most beautiful buildings in Eng- 
land, this is simple nonsense. There 
are more beautiful churches and 
manor houses in any one county of 
England than Wren and his fol- 
lowers ever thought of, much less 
produced. 

It is impossible to avoid the con- 
viction that the author of this book 
is so out of sympathy with the archi- 
tecture of Catholic Europe that he 
is rather blind to its supreme 
beauty. Even his praise of the 
French cathedrals is somewhat 
grudging, and one suspects the in- 
timacy of his knowledge when he 
says that Notre Dame in Paris is 
“grim and fortress-like” and that 
“the exterior of the typical French 
cathedral differs from that of the 
English only in having one tower 
less.” Chartres he does seem to ac- 
cept in its fullness (who would do 
less?), yet he admits that in the 
interior he sees only color as color. 
“What all this colour signifies we 
neither know nor care, we are too 
insensible to form to put it together 
into pictures which have a meaning 
and purpose”; and after staging in 
this “colour, pure and undefiled” a 
religious procession, he achieves his 
solution of the mystery of Christian 
art as manifesting Christian -reli- 
gion: “Then we begin to realize the 
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old purpose of a Gothic cathedral 
and to apprehend that all this sur- 
passing beauty around us is only 
the setting for scenes of sensuous 
ritual .. .” 

It does not seem an explanation 
either adequate or comprehensive, 
still, we may leave the matter here, 
only setting as an alternative dem- 
onstration of the poetry of archi- 
tecture, Henry Adams’s Mont-Saint- 
Michel and Chartres, a revelation 
of pure poetry if ever there was 
one. R. A. C. 


Latitudes. By Edwin Muir. New 

York: B. W. Huebsch. $2.00. 

In Latitudes a full and positive 
mind, polarized to an ardent esthet- 
icism and bent on eager affirmations 
and eager denials, broaches a series 
of subjects very variously suited to 
its powers. The resulting essays 


are of singularly unequal merit, 


and are, on that account, singularly 
difficult to dispose of fairly in one 
review. Mr. Muir is at his best in 
straight wsthetic criticism; and of 
this best, the very cream (except 
for one long and really accom- 
plished essay, “North and South”) 
is concerned with Scottish liter- 
ature: “Robert Burns,” “A Note on 
the Scottish Ballads,” “George 
Douglas.” But, in reality, a simple 
division of these papers into good 
and bad cannot be made. The least 
successful, one had almost said the 
most annoying, of them contain 
flashes of keen wisdom, of truths 
hard to realize at all, which are 
here realized with admirable sub- 
tlety. This mixture, together with 
Mr. Muir’s multifariousness, is 
the basis of the difficulty of ap- 
proach. 

Mr. Muir has been referred to as 
a classicist. His brilliantly compre- 
hending glances at classic art in 
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this book, together with his ex- 
pressed leaning toward a sunny ob- 
jectivity, a vigorous, outwardly 
operating curiosity, a clean, master- 
ful attitude toward life, bear out 
that definition. But he is not, un- 
fortunately for himself, a classicist 
neat. He has all sorts of things to 
say about subjects like psycho- 
analysis, and Christianity, and Ib- 
sen, and love, and Nietzsche, and 
play, and the lack of necessity for 
ultimate truth—especially the lack 
of necessity for ultimate truth— 
that carry him beyond the severe 
range of the classical; and in saying 
them, his lucidity comes something 
short of that of Aristotle. 

His chief lack, indeed, is a lack 
of metaphysical and logical clear- 
ness. This is not necessarily fatal 
in the field of literary appreciation, 
and can be wholly disregarded in a 
critic whose organ of appreciation 
operates with such taste, such si- 
lencing rightness, as does Mr. 
Muir’s. But to deal with formal 
ideas is a different matter. It prob- 
ably looks alluringly easy to a critic 
like Mr. Muir, accustomed to ride 
on the smooth crest of his own in- 
fallible artistic instinct, to one tri- 
umph of exsthetic judgment after 
another. But it is not easy. Afflatus 
is not enough. A taste for Nietz- 
sche, a dislike for the contempla- 
tive ideal, a glance at Carlyle, are 
not enough. Even the certainty 
that philosophy is really, or should 
be really, nothing but play, is not 
enough. One needs, besides, a great 
deal of laboriously grubbed out in- 
formation and a disciplined exact- 
ness of thought—especially a 
knowledge of the laws of definition 
and contradiction. Failing these 
things, one’s very victorious im- 
petus in another field will betray 
one to disaster in this. Fully half 
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of Mr. Muir’s essays are models of 
overstatement, of the erection of 
quite valid moods into wholly in- 
valid universal systems. M. K. 


Mariflor. By Concha Espina. Trans- 
lated by Frances Douglas. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

The Saint’s Theatre. By Horace 
Fish. . New York: B. W. Huebsch, 
Inc., & Mitchell Kennerley. $2.50. 
The background of Mariflor—a 

region in north central Spain, re- 
mote from the flow of modern 
civilization—lends the book a pe- 
culiar interest, but it claims our at- 
tention primarily because of its 
truth of characterization, and the 
power with which it depicts a mode 
of life, a severity of toil, and a ri- 
gidity of custom hardly paralleled in 
our modern world. For the women, 
unceasing labor in the fields; for 
the men, a nomadic existence in 
quest of work and an annual re- 
turn to the domestic hearth—such, 
in Maragata, is the social and eco- 
nomic program of existence. 

Into this somber life, from the 
gayety and pleasures of the city, 
comes Mariflor, a beautiful, roman- 
tic girl, with generous ideals. Her 
youth, her loveliness, the sensibil- 
ity of her nature, all serve as foils 
to the harshness of her surround- 
ings. The story of her love and of 
her struggle between two loyalties 
is a tragedy—but a tragedy not 
without mitigation, since she as- 
sumes, in the end, supreme control 
of it. 

Those who enjoyed Maria Chap- 
delaine will discover a new source 
of pleasure in Mariflor. The trans- 
lation is not as well done as the 
Canadian idyl, but its inadequacies 
are not such as to mar essentially 
the artistic quality of the story. 
That the novel received the highest 
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prize awarded by the Spanish Acad- 
emy seems but just recognition ac- 
corded to an unusual and powerful 
romance. 

In strange contrast to Mariflor 
stands The Saint’s Theatre, by Hor- 
ace Fish. Laid likewise in a village 
in northern Spain, the two books 
have few other points of resem- 
blance. There is little that is dis- 
tinctively Spanish about the village 
of Terassa; it might be any of a 
thousand European villages. But 
there are graver charges to be 
brought against the book: the story 
lacks unity and the characters con- 
sistency; fantastic exaggeration and 
sensationalism mark the book from 
beginning to end, and the overvivid 
presentation of one situation makes 
it liable to criticism on moral 
grounds. That the author pos- 
sesses imagination and the power of 
arousing interest cannot be denied; 
but the imagination is allowed to 
run riot, and the reader’s interest is 
sustained by the mechanical device 
of artificially created incident. It 
is a pity that talent and imagina- 
tion should be expended on such 
valueless work. E. T. D. 


Elementary Sociology. By Ross L. 
Finney, Ph.D. New York: Benj. 


H. Sanborn & Co. $1.48. 

This work deals with funda- 
mentals, it studies the origin, or- 
ganization, manifold functions of 
man and of human society. The 
author refuses to emphasize the 
pathology of human society: his 
aim is to set forth the normal func- 
tionings of man as a social being. 
Social normality depends, he ex- 
plains in his preface, upon indi- 
viduals functioning normally in the 
commonplace, fundamental rela- 
tions of life. Overemphasis upon 
social problems tends, he thinks, 
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to derange society by rendering in- 
dividuals morbidly minded. Hence 
his unusual emphasis upon what 
he calls social anatomy and physi- 
ology. This is a new and undoubt- 
edly wise shift of emphasis. 

The prehistory of man is only 
briefly touched upon. The human 
being in the dignity of personality 
comes into existence when the soul 
is created. The precursors of man 
are referred to as our “hairy an- 
cestors.” It would be interesting 
to know what these beings were; 
it is at present quite generally 
recognized that an ape-man which 
would be a connecting link between 
man and the lower forms has not 
yet been discovered. The Eoan- 
thropus Dawsoni and the Neander- 
thal man were in all likelihood 
real men, though with a brain ca- 
pacity not quite equal to that of 
modern civilized man. 


The chapter on the family is 


eminently sane and adequate. The 
author deplores the frequency and 
facility with which divorce is 
granted. He does not take a stand 
against absolute divorce; but pre- 
ventive measures are indicated to 
minimize the danger which threat- 
ens the stability of society through 
divorce. 

The problem of conscience and 
conscience-feeling is briefly men- 
tioned. The two views usually con- 
sidered as antagonistic—the indi- 
vidual’s response to the group judg- 
ment, and conscience-feeling as 
“the voice of God within the soul,” 
are, in Dr. Finney’s opinion, “sup- 
plementary and not contradictory.” 
“And there are very good socio- 
logical as well as metaphysical rea- 
sons why young people should cher- 
ish the religious as well as the socio- 
logical view of the matter.” 

Malthusianism is defended on 
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the grounds of a higher standard of 
living. No method is mentioned by 
which the desired result may be 
attained. This silence may seem to 
expose the author to the accusation 
of advocating the highly objection- 
able practice of birth-control; but 
a careful study of the text re- 
veals no intention on Dr. Finney’s 
part of teaching anything of the 
kind. 

There is throughout the work a 
wide margin left to the instructor’s 
initiative to amplify and develop 
ideas which could only be men- 
tioned in a short text. In contro- 
verted matters this task is carefully 
left to the teacher, who will make 
the point clear to his pupils. This 
is a wise and fortunate feature of 
the book. A constructive, conserv- 
ative spirit permeates the entire 
work. This does not prevent it, of 
course, from being a_ scientific 
treatise. Extremes are avoided. 
Highly sound are his views on the 
relation between capital and labor, 
social mind, etc., a characteristic 
which will recommend the work to 
all who earnestly seek solid prin- 
ciples on problems of sociology. 

J. 8. 


The Letters of St. Teresa. A com- 
plete edition translated from the 
Spanish and annotated by the 
Benedictines of Stanbrook. With 
an Introduction by Cardinal Gas- 
quet. New York: Benziger Bros. 
Vol. IV. 

This volume closes the series of 
the saint’s letters translated and 
edited by the Stanbrook nuns. By 
these translations the reader will be 
able to see into the very soul of one 
of the greatest of our modern saints, 
and one of the brightest ornaments 
of the female sex in all ages, and 
yet a thoroughgoing woman no less 
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than the recipient of mystical favors 
of an exalted degree. We wish that 
non-Catholics might read this book; 
it would reveal to them just what 
a contemplative nun really is. 
Catholics may not be aware that a 
notable number of conversions are 
due to the reading of St. Teresa’s 
writings—books for the most part 
lent them by Catholic friends. The 
famous Teresian poet, Richard 
Crashaw, was converted by reading 
her works, and was inspired by 
them to write his own poetical tes- 
timony. This happened as early as 
Shakespeare’s time, and while Cath- 
olics in England were being put to 
death for their religion. 

This volume of Letters completes 
the whole list of English transla- 
tions of the saint’s writings: begin- 
ning with her world famous Auto- 
biography and her Book of Founda- 
tions—both done by David Lewis; 
then her /nterior Castle, her Way of 
Perfection, Minor Works, including 
her Poems, and finally the four vol- 
umes of the Letters, for which we 
are wholly indebted to these Bene- 
dictine nuns. Their work has been 
supervised by Father Zimmer- 
man, a distinguished English Car- 
melite. 

Thus at last we have an English 
Teresian library forming a _ rich 
treasury of holy thoughts, and a 
glorious pattern of holy living. 

Ww. E. 


True Devotion to the Passion. From 
the Writings of Blessed Battista 
Varani. A. D. 1458-1527. Edited 
by Enid Dinnis. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $1.00. 

An Introduction by Miss Dinnis 
not only enhances the value of any 
book, but in this case serves the 
purpose of a charming liitle biog- 
raphy of an original and vivid char- 
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acter of the fifteenth century, the 
Princess Camilla of Camerino, who 
afterwards became the Blessed 
Battista Varani, a Franciscan ab- 
bess. Camilla was a lively, willful, 
laughter-loving child, bored by 
friars and nuns, and averse to 
piety in general. During the Lent 
of 1468, however, when she was but 
ten, she surprised her family by a 
demand to hear a sermon on the 
Passion. The preacher, after an 
eloquent description of the suffer- 
ings of Christ, exhorted his hearers 
to shed one tear at least every Fri- 
day in sympathy with the Man of 
Sorrows. The definiteness of the 
appeal made an impression on the 
child. On the following Friday 
she withdrew to meditate in solitude 
in order to produce the required 
tear. Having achieved her purpose, 
she flew off to her play without 
waiting for a second tear. She per- 
severed in this habit until she was 
rewarded for the constancy of the 
prolonged effort by the gift of tears 
without measure and a deep and 
loving contemplation of the mental 
sufferings of Our Lord, thus antic- 
ipating the modern devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. The small book con- 
tains eight “Showings” (to use the 
expression of her mystical English 
sister of the preceding century) 
touching only upon the inner sor- 
rows of Christ, followed by others 
bearing on the physical pains. Those 
on Magdalen and Judas are poign- 
antly human and arresting. 

The book is presented in a most 
interesting manner by basing the 
Veronese type on that cut by the 
early Venetian printer, Nicolas 
Jensen. The frontispiece is taken 
from an old woodcut by Hans 
Schaeuffelin, both of these crafts- 
men being contemporaries’ of 
Blessed Battista. L. W. 
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The Doctrine of St. Cyprian on the 
Sacraments. By John Cyprian 
Navickas, A.M. 

The Rule of Faith in the Ecclesias- 
tical Writings of the First Two 
Centuries. By Rev. Alphonse John 
Coan, O.F.M., S.T.L. 

The Principle of Apperception in the 
Teaching of Christ. By Sister 
Marie Louis Hummel, A.M. 

St. Augustine, the Orator—A Study 
of the Rhetorical Qualities of St. 
Augustine’s Sermones ad Populum. 
By Sister M. Inviolata Barry, 
A.M. 

The Influence of the Second Sophistic 
on the Style of the Sermons of St. 
Basil the Great. By James Mar- 
shall Campbell, A.M. 

The Clausule in the De Civitate Dei 
of St. Augustine. By Rev. Graham 
Reynolds, A.B., Licencié és Let- 
tres. 

This sheaf of paper-bound vol- 
umes, of various sizes ranging from 
65 to 260 pages, and priceless in the 
sense that none of them indicates 
to the reviewer its purchase price, 
is composed of dissertations sub- 
mitted to the faculties of the Uni- 
versity of Fribourg (the first vol- 
ume) and of the Catholic University 
of America, in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degrees of 
doctor in theology or in philosophy. 
Presumptuous the reviewer who 
would venture to offer a competent 
criticism or even appreciation of 
the contents of this disparate aggre- 
gation of themes. But from our 
ability to estimate those treatises 
that come within the field of our 
special knowledge, as well as from 
what Newman would call a gentle- 
man’s sense of the value of the 
others, we feel safe in bestowing 
our mead of praise, and in com- 
mending them to the favorable no- 
tice of persons interested in the 
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branches of study with which the 
different volumes deal. To remove 
a prejudice against the worth of 
such dissertations as the immature 
productions of theoretic amateurs, 
engaged in a postgraduate course 
of studies which serve merely as 
preamble to an academic degree, 
we might point out that some of 
these compositions contain the ripe 
fruits not only of the research but 
of long years of the pedagogical 
experience of the authors. Besides, 
it is well to bear in mind that the 
series of Patristic Studies (wisely 
selected for degree research by the 
Catholic University) incorporate 
the results of the life-work of a spe- 
cialist professor like Dr. Deferrari 
by whom the students are guided. 
The brief space assigned the re- 
viewer does not permit us to pay 
our respects to each treatise. But 
any serious student who procures 
a volume and expends the necessary 
time in its perusal will derive much 
profit. Pedagogues of religion and 
students of rhetoric will find much 
interest and stimulation in the 
painstaking studies of Sister Louis 
Hummel and Sister Inviolata Barry. 
e. %..¢ 


The Mastery of Life. By Councillor. 
New York: The Continental Book 
Co. 

The aim of this book is to show 

its readers how they can make the 


most of their lives. They need not 
be, and should not be, the slaves of 
circumstance, heredity, environ- 
ment, or passion. They can build 
their own characters, shape their 
own destinies, accomplish worthy 
achievements, reach a high level of 
excellence, no matter how great the 
handicap with which they start. To 
attain these coveted goals a certain 
method of operation and approach 














is necessary. Life must be directed 
intelligently; waste of time and 
energy must be rigidly eschewed; 
self-discipline must be carefully cul- 
tivated; mental depression and 
despondency must be avoided. The 
things that matter, and that make 
life really worth living—mens sana 
in corpore sano, personality, thrift, 
intellectual and social interests—all 
these, the author stresses ade- 
quately, and his views are perfectly 
sound. 

The book is made up largely of 
quotations from thinkers of every 
school from Confucius to Amiel. 
These aphorisms are well chosen, 
pithy, and apposite; and each idea 
is enforced by a wealth of citations 
from various writers. Here and 
there the author expresses views 
not quite in accord with the highest 
Catholic ideals—as, for instance, 
when he says that the ascetics were 
one-sided in their attitude towards 
life, and we no longer agree with 
these heroic spirits (p. 121); or 
again, that humility can be a fault 
(p. 464). But apart from these tiny 
blemishes, the book is an excellent 
one, and its ideals, if assimilated 
and acted upon, cannot but produce 
great and permanent good. 

W. P. H. K. 


Select Poems of Lord De Tabley. 
Edited by John Drinkwater. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
$1.20. 

This attractive little volume is 
taken from the Collected Poems of 
1903, and is edited by John Drink- 
water. De Tabley, who was John 
B. L. Warren, was born in 1835 and 
died in 1895. His work belongs un- 
mistakably to the age of Tennyson, 
Browning, Morris, Arnold, and 
Swinburne (with whom he was at 
Oxford). His genius was uneven 
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and much of his work fails to meas- 
ure up to the best Victorian stand- 
ards of poetry. But many times 
his inspiration carried him on soar- 
ing wings, and it is the verse of 
those high moments that Mr. Drink- 
water has gathered into this collec- 
tion. 

The reader who plodded through 
the 500 pages of De Tabley’s Col- 
lected Poems would find an im- 
mense amount of wastage, but the 
cream of his work, selected with a 
fine critical judgment, is of such 
real excellence that it puts De Tab- 
ley’s poetic endowment beyond 
question. At its best his poetry has 
distinction of phrase, and though 
his world is a little remote and 
somewhat bookish, it possesses an 
inalienable charm. He _ realized 
natural beauty compellingly and 
to a degree which only Tennyson 
could surpass. Chiefly his gift was 
lyric but his very finest achieve- 
ment was a metrical drama, Philoc- 
tetes, which Mr. Drinkwater regards 
as the equal of Swinburne’s Ata- 
lanta, and as, indeed, “one of the 
most moving long poems of the 
century.” This is high praise and 
not undeserved—a fact which 
makes very real our gratitude that 
so much beautiful poetry has been 
made accessible. J. 3. 


De Dominio Maris Dissertatio. By 
Cornelius van Bynkershoek. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
$2.00. 

The growing interest in the study 
of international law in recent years 
has made it highly desirable that 
the texts of the early treatises upon 
the subject should be put at the dis- 
posal of students to whom the Latin 
texts are either not available or not 
readily comprehensible. This need 
has led to the publication by the 
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Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace of a series designated 
as the Classics of International Law, 
of which the present work consti- 
tutes the eleventh volume. The 
Latin text of the original is photo- 
graphically reproduced, and is ac- 
companied by a translation by 
Ralph Van D. Magoffin, together 
with a brief introduction by James 
Brown Scott. 

Bynkershoek’s tract was originally 
published in 1702 with the object of 
defending Dutch claims to freedom 
of navigation as against the British, 
Spanish, and Portuguese assertions 
of exclusive dominion over certain 
portions of the open sea. The im- 
mediate issues to which the “Dis- 
sertation on the Sovereignty of the 
Sea” owed its origin are now no 
longer debated; but it is of present 
interest to know that to Bynker- 
shoek is credited the clearer defini- 
tion of the rule that the sovereignty 
of the State extends over the mar- 
ginal waters surrounding it to the 
distance to which a cannon shot 
will carry. Curiously enough, the 
three-mile limit, representing the 
earrying distance of cannon in 
Bynkershoek’s day, remains in 
1924 the accepted maritime bound- 
ary in spite of the greatly increased 
range of modern cannon. C. G. F. 


The Einstein Theory of Relativity. 
By Garrett P. Serviss. New York: 
Edwin Miles Fadman, Inc. $1.00. 
When the results of the English 

eclipse expedition sent out in 1919 

to test the truth of Einstein’s pre- 

diction regarding the deflection of 

a ray of light passing near the edge 

of the sun were published, there 

was a remarkable awakening of in- 
terest in the new and startling the- 
ory of relativity and in its brilliant 
author. While the main tenets of 


the theory were not unknown to 
the scientific world, il soon became 
a prominent subject of debate. 
There was also a demand for en- 
lightenment on the part of the 
press and the general public, and 
one attempt to supply the informa- 
tion in popular form was by means 
of a moving picture for which the 
present little book was prepared by 
the well-known astronomical writer, 
Garrett P. Serviss. 

The first part of the book deals 
with the simpler aspects of relativ- 
ity especially the relativity of mo- 
tion. Many of the facts cited have 
been matter of common knowledge 
long before Einstein. The second 
part discusses briefly and in a sim- 
ple way some of the more striking 
features of the generalized theory. 
There are a number of illustrations 
taken from the film. In view of the 
fact that the theory assumes the 
velocity of light to be the greatest 
possible velocity, the picture repre- 
senting a man in a projectile leaving 
the earth and traveling into the 
past with a much greater velocity 
back to the time of Columbus makes 
a heavy demand upon the imagina- 
tion. The book may serve as an in- 
troduction to the more technical 
works on the subject whose study 
is necessary for a really scientific 
knowledge and appreciation of Ein- 
stein’s remarkable achievement. 

H. M. B. 


By Sister 


The Harp of Dawn. 
Imelda, O.S.D. Springfield, Ky.: 


Dominican Sisters. $1.25. 

The spirit of a beautiful devotion 
to God, and nature revealing God, 
breathes through the pages of this 
attractive little book of verse. The 
author is one whose worship of the 
Creator is not confined to the clois- 
ter or the chapel, but who reads the 
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divine message in sky and cloud, in 
tree and flower, and who sings sim- 
ply and sweetly of His love and 
His loveliness “when flowers dream 
and stars come one by one.” Sister 
Imelda is especially gifted in the 
sonnet, her poems in this most dif- 
ficult of metrical forms possessing 
a fluency and grace not often found 
in an author’s first volume. Her 
little book will delight all lovers of 
devotional and nature verse. C. P. 


Immortality. By Sir Flinders Petrie 
and Others. Edited by Rev. Sir 
James Marchant. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


This book is interesting in two 
ways: first as a side light on Mod- 
ernist thought, and secondly as an 
example of how to write Hamlet 
without alluding to the Prince of 
Denmark. For here is a book on 
immortality in which there is but 


one casual reference—and that, 
oddly enough in the article on Greek 
thought—to any Catholic writer, 
theologian, or philosopher. 

The writer of the article on phi- 
losophy—a _ very’ unilluminating 
performance—knows nothing of 
any but non-Catholic writers and 
finally declines upon Leibnitz and 
his monads as the best explanation 
he can bring forward. He and 
others regard the ethical argument 
for immortality as the most cogent, 
while Canon Barnes,—now bishop 
elect of Birmingham,—who admits 
the Resurrection of Our Lord as a 
physical fact, for which admission 
one may feel thankful, tells us quite 
accurately that science can neither 
deny nor affirm immortality, though 
on the actual proof he is not very 
helpful. The article on the “Chris- 
tian Idea of Immortality” seems to 
us a piece of sheer impudence in 
the face of the fact that by far the 
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larger part of Christendom, divided 
as it is, would repudiate most, in- 
deed all, of the author’s views, since 
he is for conditional immortality; 
the possibility of repentance and 
amendment after death; a very 
small number of finally impenitent 
(wherein we hope he may be right), 
and annihilation for those. The 
visitor from Mars reading this book 
unwarned would get a strange idea 
of what Christian eschatology really 
does teach. The articles on Egypt 
(by Petrie), on Greece, and on He- 
brew thought are really worth read- 
ing. a. 6 aM: 


The Twenty-Fifth Man. By Ed. Mor- 
rell. Montclair, N. J.: New Era 
Publishing Co. $2.00. 

This book gives some startling 
revelations of atrocities committed 
in American prisons; but its pur- 
pose, which is to stir public con- 
science toward prison reform, is to 
a large degree defeated by the man- 
ner in which the book is done. 
Some two hundred pages of “story,” 
recounting in minutest detail the 
happenings which brought the au- 
thor under the hand of the law, are 
sandwiched into the volume, after 
the theme of the work is well 
launched, with a resultant distrac- 
tion that is almost fatal so far as 
the serious reader is concerned. 
Whatever the merits of this story 
in itself, it is not intrinsic to the ar- 
gument of the book; moreover, it is 
told in a cheap and sensational style 
which takes much of the conviction 
out of the other few, and really 
valuable, pages of the work. 

The facts set forth in these pages, 
concerning the mistreatment of 
prisoners in penal institutions, are 
at times horrifying; but the descrip- 
tions given of the “chloride room,” 
the “jacket,” the “derrick,” the ag- 
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onies of solitary confinement, and 
other modes of torture, would ac- 
complish far more toward the “new 
penology” were they embodied in a 
different text. This criticism is 
made with real regret, because there 
can be no questioning the worthy 
motive of the author, and no with- 
holding of respect from him for his 
courageous character. The revela- 
tions of his psychic powers, de- 
veloped under torture, are im- 
mensely interesting. Cc. P. 


Te Decet Hymnal. Compiled by the 
Rev. Nicholas M. Wagner. New 
York: Frederick Pustet Co., Inc. 
The Te Decet Hymnal is designed 

expressly for school children and 

conforms strictly to the Motu Pro- 
prio of Pius X. It is a combined 
hymn and prayer book. It con- 
tains devotional music—traditional 
melodies—mainly from German 
sources. Only two melodies are 
somewhat suggestive of the dis- 
carded and undesirable song-type 
of hymn: No. 35 “Let the joyful 
hymn we're raising,” and the first 
tune given in the section devoted to 
School and. Home Hymns. Both 
melodies seem out of place in a vol- 
ume in which an unusually high 
standard is maintained. The re- 
maining hymns are of a dignified 
character and at the same time are 
truly melodious. There are sixty- 
six English hymns and motets, in- 
cluding hymns for Benediction; 
three Gregorian Masses, with Credos 

I. and III.; and the Chant Requiem. 

A valuable addition is the section 

devoted to the explanation of the 

Ceremonial. Those accustomed to 

the lilting dance-like tunes of an 

earlier day may find these melodies 
somewhat too severe and “tune- 
less.” The fault, however, lies not 
with the melodies but with our- 
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selves—victims of vitiated taste en- 
gendered by the use of a false type 
of hymn. 

The book is neatly gotten up; the 
text appears in rather small type 
but the notes are large and well- 
engraved. Only the one-line-music 
edition is available at present; the 
organ accompaniment is being pre- 
pared and will be published shortly. 


N. A. M. 
Franciscan Essays. By Dominic 
Devas, O.F.M. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $1.35. 


Father Devas, an authority on 
Franciscanism, has brought the 
valuable results of his research into 
this collection of Essays, and has 
given to the public some excellent 
and instructive reading. The book 
may be described as one of those 
contributions to literature which 
will help the world to under- 
stand better St. Francis and his Or- 
der, Brother Elias, and St. Anthony, 
and to learn much of other splendid 
though less known characters. The 
study of the subject matter must 
form part of the education of those 
interested in or devoted to the cause 
of the Saint of Assisi. 

Those questionings in the minds 
of both clergy and laity regarding 
the apparent disparity between the 
life of St. Francis and the present- 
day friar, and also concerning the 
reason of the existence of the vari- 
ous branches of the Order, will find 
an answer in the first two essays. 
The author points out the distinc- 
tion, frequently forgotten by the 
critic, between the Life and the 
Rule of St. Francis, and explains 
that the disciple, though keeping 
the former in mind and endeavor 
as an ideal, is bound only to the lat- 
ter. The history of the Order to the 
unifying by Leo XIII. of the four 
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branches of Observants to form the 
present Order of Friars Minor, and 
the reason of the existence to-day 
of the three branches of Conven- 
tuals, Friars Minor, and Capuchins, 
are presented with a clarity and 
broad-mindedness worthy of special 
congratulation. 

There is a hope expressed in a 
footnote on page 53, which might 
well be taken up, not only by all 
Franciscans, but also by Orders and 
Congregations divided by only tri- 
fling differences such as dress or the 
use of the razor, etc. It runs: “One 
wonders—hoping—if the time is 
not drawing near for the Order of 
St. Francis to face the world with a 
front far more vitally united. Di- 
visions must always be crippling— 
are, by all, acknowledged as such— 
and the Order remains divided. Di- 
vided by what? By sentimental at- 
tachment to splendid traditions, the 
cherished memory of great names 
and fine achievements, and—now 


in this twentieth century—indeed 


by nothing more. Union would 
more than double the efficacy of our 
apostolate. We revere the same 
Founder, profess the same Rule, 
work along the same channels, and 
yet are divided. The recent colos- 
sal fusion of the railway systems in 
England and Scotland, blotting out 
honored names and proud mem- 
ories, side-tracking careers full of 
promise and merging single en- 
deavors into a common front of 
progress, show us how the world, 
in time of crisis, can rise to an oc- 
casion and unite for the common 
good. The moral is obvious.” 
N. H. 


Shorter Notices.—A complete, au- 
thentic register of the United States 
Catholic Chaplains in the World 
War, edited by Mgr. Waring, V.G., 
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and published under the imprint of 
the “Ordinariate of the Army and 
Navy Chaplains, New York City,” is 
both an historical record and an en- 
cyclopedia of permanent impor- 
tance and value. Each biographical 
entry is given with military preci- 
sion and brevity devoid of embel- 
lishment. It is a page of Catholic 
Americana that will serve as a 
guide to future biographers and 
historians. 

The purpose of The Catechist and 
the Catechumen, by Rev. Joseph A. 
Weigand (New York: Benziger 
Bros. $1.50), is not to supplant 
the catechetical method of teaching 
religion but to supplement, or 
rather to forestall, it by the direct 
method of presenting dogma in 
story form so as to elicit from the 
pupil a spontaneously correct an- 
swer. This method needs no com- 
mendation: it has its sanction in 
the example of Christ and His Apos- 
tles. The author of this book, how- 
ever, does deserve great commenda- 
tion for a promise and purpose ful- 
filled. Both in this “Manual of Reli- 
gion for Teachers and for Private 
Instruction” and in A Simple Course 
of Religion for Little Ones Prepar- 
ing for their First Holy Communion 
($4.00 per hundred) the matter is 
presented with accomplished co- 
ordination, childlike simplicity, and 
compelling anecdote. With such 
guides even the least experienced 
catechist may work confidently. 
Religion: Fourth Course, by Roder- 
ick MacEachen, D.D. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co.), maintains the 
high standard in the direct method 
already set in this author’s pre- 
liminary books. This volume de- 
velops still further the Christian 
spirit of love, by considering the 
means and methods of expressing 
our Christian love for mankind. 
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Each chapter presents, Ist, Chris- 
tian ideals: 2d, how to form these 
ideals: 3d, how to express them. 
The method is clear and practical. 
Another excellent exposition of the 
direct method is compiled from the 
pages of The Sower by the Editor. 
It is called Teaching the Catechism 
and is a most valuable assistant to 
that end. It was a happy thought 
to make available in book form 
these simple, useful, attractive les- 
sons (Benziger Bros. 60 cents). 
While the basic idea in these books 
is much the same, the arrangement 
of the matter differs. Selection, 
therefore, is a personal matter. A 
Catechism of Christian Doctrine, 
“Prepared and Enjoined by Order 
of the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore,” is a successful attempt 
to avoid glossaries by simplifying 
the language of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism and elucidating the matter 
It is the 


hy additional questions. 
work of Rev. M. V. Kelly, C.S.B. 
(New York: William H. Sadlier.) 
Another book of similar purpose 
and plan is A Garner of Catechetical 
Gatherings, by Rev. Alfred Knight 


(St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.25), but 
its occasional inaccuracies makes 
it undesirable for inexperienced 
teachers. 

As Christ the Life of the Soul 
dealt with the Sacred Humanity of 
Our Lord, so Christ in His Mysteries 
(B. Herder. $4.25), the second vol- 
ume of the late Abbot Marmion’s 
excellent conferences, deals with 
Our Divine Savior as He manifested 
Himself in the various mysteries of 
His earthly life. It is an admirable 
book of meditation for the priest, 
at once illuminating and inspiring. 
The translation is very well done. 
The purpose of the Abbé Sicard, as 
expressed in the Preface of his little 
book, The -Soul of the Sacred 
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Liturgy, translated by Rev. R. J. 
Benson and Rev. S. A. Raemers (B. 
Herder. 75 cents), is to teach 
others to understand and love the 
liturgy, and through it public wor- 
ship, gradually attaining thereby to 
the love of God. We doubt if this 
worthy purpose can be attained in 
this way. It seems to us as if one 
must first love God before love of 
the liturgy can be aroused in the 
heart. In The Scapular Devotion 
(B. Herder. $1.25) Most Rev. P. E. 
Magennis has gathered together 
that information concerning it 
which is so needful for the priest 
to have, and which is usually so dif- 
ficult to obtain. He writes in an 
impartial way about controverted 
points and is careful to give his 
authority for any position taken. 
Could we be sure that Mary D. 
Chambers’s Teens and Twenties 
(New York: P. J. Kenedy. $1.50) 
would reach those for whom it was 
written, we might be confident that 
it would accomplish its end, the cul- 
tivation of “character, good man- 
ners, and cheerfulness.” Written 
in a bright, attractive style, and 
containing a wealth of sane advice, 
its evident understanding of girls 
and their needs as well as the no- 
blesse oblige motive permeating it, 
make its appeal sure and effective. 
When the Moon Became a China- 
man, by Milton McGovern (Kenedy. 
$1.75), contains several stories that 
are both unusual and entertaining. 
The title story is especially good; it 
would be hard to select the best 
among the others, so different in 
subject, so alike in their wholesome 
charm. The “Liturgy for Layfolk” 
series has been enlarged by a Ves- 
peral (Kenedy. $3.00) uniform in 
size and style with the volumes al- 
ready noticed. It gives the office of 
Vespers and Complin for every 
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day in the year, in Latin and Eng- 
lish in parallel columns, with devo- 
tions for Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. In The Risen Jesus 
(Kenedy. $1.35) Archbishop Good- 
ier has written a series of attractive 
and helpful meditations upon the 
apparitions of Our Lord in the in- 
terval between the Resurrection 
and the Ascension. The human 
side of Our Lord is brought out in 
an appealing and touching manner, 
and excites feelings of love and de- 
votion. Complete Scriptural refer- 
ences introduce each meditation. 
Religious in Church Law (Kenedy. 
$2.75) is a practical handbook of 
the greatest value to all those who, 
either because of their state of life 
or because of their office, are inter- 
ested in the legislation of the 
Church regarding religious. The 
author, Rev. Hector Papi, S.J., is 
Professor of Canon Law at Wood- 
stock College, Md. 

‘In Thy Courts,’ by Louis Vignet, 
S.J. (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 50 cents), is a brief but com- 
prehensive treatise on the question 
of vocation to the religious life. It 
is a new impression of a book first 
printed in 1907, and is translated by 
Rev. Matthew L. Fortier, S.J. In 
Mother Mary of the Passion (Long- 
mans. $1.00) Father Devas, O.F.M., 
has told the story of an intrepid 
woman who underwent many diffi- 
culties and many genuine hard- 
ships, but who reaped most abun- 
dant fruits. The Order which she 
founded, the Franciscan Mission- 
aries of Mary, has extended its 
operations over four continents. 


Foreign Publications—A notable 
addition to the interesting collec- 
lion of mystical studies published 
at Louvain, is Father Maréchal’s 
learned work, Etude sur la Psycho- 
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logie des Mystiques (Bruges: 
Charles Beyaert.. Vol. I. 12 fr. 50). 
In it the author pays the closest 
attention to modern scientific in- 
quiries, and supplies a most accu- 
rate analysis of the different schools. 
He takes the mystic wherever he 
finds him, whatever be his philo- 
sophic doctrine, and to whatever 
religion he may belong; throughout 
he abstains from polemics, and 
speaks to all with a scholarly be- 
nevolence. Le Récit du Pélerin 
(Beyaert. 4 fr.) is a brief biograph- 
ical sketch of the founder of the 
Jesuits, made up of familiar talks 
of the saint with his friend, Father 
Louis Gonzalez de Camara. In its 
simplicity this fascinating volume 
recalls the Fioretti of St. Francis. 
The text comprises a Spanish pref- 
ace by Father de Camara, a Latin 
introduction by Father Jerome 
Nadal, and “The Pilgrim’s Story,” 
edited with copious notes by Father 
Thibaut of Louvain. After a pre- 
liminary chapter on the penitential 
discipline of the first four centuries, 
the Abbé Honoré, in Le Secret de 
la Confession (Beyaert. 10fr.), 
traces the history of the seal of con- 
fession from the seventeenth pro- 
vincial Council of Carthage, in 419, 
to the latest utterances of the the- 
ologians of the twentieth century. 
We recommend this work highly to 
all theological students—it is fair, 
objective, scholarly, and it answers 
briefly but effectively the false ac- 
cusations of superficial controver- 
sialists like Lea. In La Légende de 
Nostre Dame (Beyaert. 6 fr.) Father 
Nothomb has gathered together 
forty of the chief medieval legends 
of the Blessed Virgin with a view 
of showing that their piety and or- 
thodoxy is beyond cavil. 

Le Stége Apostolique (Paris: Vic- 
tor Lecoffre. 15fr.) brings Mar. 
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Batiffol’s history of the origins of 
Catholicism down to the time of 
Leo the Great. We have already 
reviewed in these pages the preced- 
ing volumes: Primitive Catholicism 
(1909), which went to the time of 
St. Cyprian; The Peace of Constan- 
tine (1914), which carried us to the 
days of the Arianism of Constans 
Il.; The Catholicism of St. Augus- 
tine (1919), which gave us the great 
African’s view of the visible unity 
of the mystical body of Christ. This 
last volume, which the author cour- 
teously dedicates to the Anglican 
theologians he met at Malines last 
November, is a scholarly study of 
the papacy from the days of Rimini 
(359) to the Council of Chalcedon 
(451). It brings out in bold relief 
the triumph of the true faith under 
the leadership of the Holy See after 
the bitter onslaught of a State-pro- 
tected Arianism, and shows conclu- 


sively and in great detail that St. 
Leo was not the founder of the 


papacy. 

Les Grandes Directives Sociales 
(Paris: Editions Spes. 6/r.), the 
second volume of Abbé Lugan’s 
L’Enseignement Social de Jésus, is 
a most suggestive study of the Gos- 
pel teaching of true fraternity, 
equality, and liberty. His thesis is 
that Christianity is “not a code of 
law having for its object the best 
form of government, the acquisition 
of and the distribution of riches, 
but an ensemble of general prin- 
ciples made to govern individuals 
and societies, to-day and to-morrow, 
in Judea and elsewhere, if these in- 
dividuals and societies desire to en- 
joy the happiness they should at- 
tain, even here on earth.” The 
French Catholic Social Guild, 
known as the Académie d’Education 
et d’Entr’aide Sociales, has just is- 
sued two brochures’ (Editions 
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Spes): No. 1, Aygiéne Sociale, 
which treats of infant mortality, 
alcoholism, syphilis, and tubercu- 
losis; No. 2, Economie et Prévoy- 
ance, which discusses the family 
budget, insurance, and _ savings 
banks. 

Under the form of a_ sharp, 
snappy dialogue between an unbe- 
lieving French medical officer and 
a priest chaplain, the Abbé Bouys- 
sonie, in Batailles d’Idées (Paris: 
Gabriel Beauchesne. 10fr.), dis- 
cusses a number of deep philosoph- 
ical problems, such as the existence 
of God, evil, Kantian subjectivism, 
reason and faith, determinism, pes- 
simism, evolution, sin, and prog- 
ress. As Bishop Castel of Tulle 
says in his preface, “these lively 
pages reveal at once the philos- 
opher, the savant, the cultured 
writer, and the priestly lover of 
souls.” De Penitentia, by Rev. 
Paul Galtier, S.J. (Beauchesne. 
20 fr.) We know of no other treatise 
which treats so fully and so ade- 
quately the objections brought for- 
ward in the last twenty-five years 
against the Sacrament of Penance 
from the standpoint of the history 
of dogma. While omitting none of 
the regular theses that figure in 
every theological tract on this sub- 
ject, the author pays special atten- 
tion to the problems of early church 
history discussed in the treatises of 
Catholic scholars like Batiffol, Vac- 
andard, d’Alés, Tixeront, and others. 
Christianisme et Catholicisme, by 
Gabriel Brunhes. (Beauchesne. 12 
fr.) The aim of the author is to 
prove that Christianity and Cathol- 
icism are identical; that the Church 
Catholic is the visible manifesta- 
tion of the living Christ. These 
various conferences deal with the 
constitution of the Church, tradi- 
tion, the infallibility of the Church 
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and the Pope, the Eastern Churches, 
Protestantism, the Church of Eng- 
land, private judgment, the idea of 
authority, the note of sanctity, the 
historical origins of the episcopate 
and the papacy, and the problem of 
reunion. 

Biblia Mariana (Turin: Marietti. 
12 lire) and Enchiridion Sacerdotale 
(Marietti. 7 lire), by Father Uccello 
of the Congregation of the Blessed 
Sacrament, consist of a Biblical and 
patristic commentary on the Litany 
of Loreto, and a series of medita- 
tions on devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament. Father Mathis has just 
published a critical edition of the 
two political treatises of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, De Regimine Principum 
and De Regimine Judzxorum (Mari- 
etti. 12 lire). A brief, scholarly 
preface discusses the authenticity 
of the text, the additions made by 
Bishop de Luca, and the political 
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views of St. Thomas. The sixth vol- 
ume of Father Cocchi’s Commen- 
tarium in Codicem Juris Canonici 
(Marietti. Lire 13.50) treats of the 
Church’s magisterium (preaching, 
seminaries, schools, the Index, the 
profession of faith), ecclesiastical 
benefices (their founding, transfer 
and suppression, the right of pa- 
tronage), and the acquiring and 
administration of ecclesiastical 
property. Jus Publicum Ecclesias- 
ticum, by Rev. M. C. a Coronata 
(Marietti. 12 lire), deals with the 
Church as a perfect society, its leg- 
islative, judicial, executive, and co- 
ercive power, the relations of 
Church and State, the notion, form, 
utility, and interpretation of con- 
cordats, the origin and history 
of ecclesiastical immunities, the 
sources of canon law, and the his- 
tory and development of the pres- 
ent Codex. 
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